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** Cans't feed upon su<^ nice and waterish-diet ?" 

Shakspeare, 

Excellent "Salads, according to parson Adams, are to be found 
in every field ; Ve have garnered from tfie fertile fields of litera- 
ture. SlicXuld any one be cnrioua to know why we^haye ventured 
to select Salad, for the entertainment of the reader, we beg to 
premise that it hag an undoubted preference, over a rich ragout, 
fticassee, or any other celeln^ated product of cuDhary art, from the 
fact. that it is suitable to all seasons, as well as all sorts of persons, 
being a' delectable conglomerate of good things, — ^meats, vege- 
tables, — adds and sweets, — oils, sauces, and other condiments too 
numerous to detail. It is expressed by a single word — Salmor 
gundi. There is a Spanish proverb which insists liiat four persons 
are indispensable to the production of a gooS sUlad,— a spend- 
thrift for ofl, a miser for vinegar, a counsellor for salt^ and a 
madman to^ stir it all up. ' 

Our Salad — a consarcination of many good thmgS for the liter- 
ary paJate, — 

«< Varioua-^i^hsA the mifid 
Of ftesnltory man, Btudioiu of efaange. 
And pleated with novelty, may be indulged ;'* 



VI A WORD PRBLIIIINARY. 

wiD, it is hoped, felicitate the fancy, and prove an antidote to 
ennni, or any tendency to senescent foreboding, ^hoold such mental 
malady chance ever to haunt the seclusion of the solitary. An 
agreeable book, in intervals of leisure and retirenaent, k some- 
times most acceptable company; the present jeork may possibly 
prove thus ayailable. . 

*^ A book,*' says Sidney Smithy " has no eyes, and ears, and feel- 
iiigs ; the best are apt every now and then to become a Kttle 
languid ; whereas a living one walks about, and yaries his conyer- 
sation and manner, and prevents you from going to sleep. There 
is certainly a great evil in this, as well as a good ; Tor the interest 
between a man and his living folio becomes sometimes- a little too 
keen, and in the competition for victory they become a little too 
animated towards, and sometimes exasperated against, each other ^ 
whereas a man md his book generally ke^ l^e peace with toler- 
able success ; .and if they disagree, the man shuts liis book, and 
tosses it into the comer of the room, which it might not be quite 
so safe or easy to do with a living folio." 

The contents of this yolume are not only various in kind, — 
variety may also be said to- characterize its treatment, which 
has been attempted somewhat philosophically, poetically, ethir 
cally, satirically, (aritically, hypothetically, assthetically, hyper- 
bolically, psychologically,, metaphymcally, humoroualy^ — and, since 
brevity is the soul of wit, sententiously. . 

Haying assumed' so much adjectively on behalf of the book, 
nothing need be added re^>ecting its adjunctive — rthe oojapiler ; 
Shakspeare has, however, portrayed him with suqh singula^ fidelity^ 
that we herewith present the effigy to the scrutiny of the reader ; 

«* A votary of the desk, — a notched and eropped scrivenery^ 

one that aucks hi» sustenance, as certain sick 

' people are said to do— through a quill.*' 

F. S. 
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« The wholeMBM mstB Out are, will luwd Mtiaty 
Bxe«pt w« thoald •dmit of aoma Yartety, 
StiU kept witkJQ th« li«ti of good aobftety :— 
Whei«ft>» if wijr tbink 4k« bock ooMMODablp, 
Mea of immh majr ttdnk th«qi unreaaoBabl*.** 

flXX lOHH UABSIHOTOir. 



«< I k«i« pianent the* with a hire of boM, laden ■ome with 
frax, and eome with hpaey* '•« not to appveaeh t Then i*e 
fto waape— there art no honetf here. If 'aoiae wanton bee 
■honld «baa<^ to ba» abevt thine ears, atand ihy grpm^aad 
.hold thine han<ii ; th«ieH none will ating thee, if thou a«M» not 
flnt. ' If any do, ahe hath^oo^ tat bar bag vill wn thee toOk.** 

^ QVAXUS. 





DLETETIOS 



•*^The turn-pike road to people's hearts, I find, 
Lies through their inouths, or I mistake mankind.'^-'PETCR Piitocr. 
u j^^ II please you to dine with us 7"— ^hakspcark. 

Every pcirson of an apptedatiye taste knows how to' estimate a 
good dinner: we do not appeal to those carnivorous animals who 
devour their repast with the impetuosity of be^asts of prey. If a 
dish is delectable to the palate, why not prolong its enjoyment, 
and make the most of it? The company of learned pundits iand 
wits, our aii:ist has portrayed above, we take to be connoisseurs in 
the art. SmoUett^s house was often the scene of such festive gath- 
erings, and his coteries comprised most of the distinguished men 
of letters of his day ; epicures were they in a double sense. Dr. 
Johnson, uq doubtful authority on the subject, afl&rmed, that " a 
tavern is the throne of human felicity !^ We are not compelled 
to endorse his enthusiastic estimate, for he was accustomed to meet 
eoQgenial spirits at his clubs as well as hjs favorite dishes; 

1* 
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The clubs of London had theur prototypes in the symposia of th * 
Greeks, and the coTwima of the Romans. These associations ^ere 
revived in the reign of Queen Anne, and were in the zenith of 
their glory in the days 6f Johnson, Addison, Steel and Oar- 
rick. The Mermaid was the earliest on record in London. Gif- 
ford, in his memoir of Ben Jonson, has the following account of it : 
*' Sir Walter Raleigh, previously to his unfortunate engagement . 
with the wretched Cobham and o^ers, had instituted a meeting of 
the beaitx espriis at the Mermaid, a celebrated taveni in Friday 
street. Of this club, which combined more talent and genius, per- 
haps, than ever met together before or since, our author was a 
member; jand here for many years he regularly rep^-ired with 
Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, 
Donne, and many others whosie names, even at this distant period, 
call up a mingled feeHngof respect and reverence. Here, in the 
full flow and confidence of friendship, the lively and interesting 
' wit combats^ took place between Shakspeare and our author ; and 
hither, probably m allusion to them, Beaumont fdndly lets his 
thoughts wander in his letter to Jonson from the country, — 

^ What thin^ have we seen 
Dose at the Mermaid ! heard words thftt have been 
So Dimble and fio fuir of subtle flame, - . 

As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his wh'ole wit into a jest.' '* 

The "Kit-Kat Club," one;of the most renowned of the^jlubs, was 
originated in the year 1100, and wag the rendezvous of the hobiiity 
as well as the diletanti and cognoscenti. Horace Walpole remarks 
that its members included not only the wits of the time 'but the 
patriots that saved Britain. Although in respect of the rank of 
its members it surpassed all similar institutions, it was very tumble 
in its origin, and, if we may believe the accounts which are given 
of it, still more singular than huijabte. It appears from a mein<)ir 
of Mr. Jacob TongonJ the celebrated bookseller, who seemed to 
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consider his membership of it, as well he mighty the chief glory of 
his life, that it was established mainly through his agency. It 
seems that this worthy had conceived a remarkable fondness for 
certain delicacies prepared by a pastry cook in Gray's Inn Lane, 
and particularly for his mutton pies, and dually induced him. to 
remove his shop to the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, encourag-* 
ing him with the h<^ that he and his friends would there extend 
to him a more liberal pati^onage. Tonson's business as a publisher 
had brought hiih into connection with a number of juvenile poets 
whom he once invited to an entertainment at the establishment of 
the pastry co<^^ ahd it turned out that the mutton pies proved as 
licceptable to the poets as they were to the bookseller^ whereupon 
the latter generously oflFejred to renew the collation weekly, if the 
former, on their part, would give him the refusal of their juvenile 
producticms. His proposal was gladly accepted, and as. the cook's 
name was €hristopher, and his sign the Cat and Fiddle, they thence 
derived the quaint denomination of the " Kit-Kat Club." 

The science 6f eating .and drinking is one of. the few things we 
all acquire by intuition, and it is a faculty tjiat once indulged is 
never forgotten, but clings to us with a tenacity that lasts with life 
itself. . A real good dinner constitutes one of the realities of life, 
ami to a hungry stomach, is among the most agreeable of enjoy- 
ments. Few regard the subject in a scientific light, or possess the 
refinement of fancy or educated taste essential to the luxurious in- 
dulgence of the palate of claasic times ; we moderns preferring to 
appeafee simply the cravings of appetite, by devoting the more sofid 
and substantial viands to the digestive process, rather than to 
gratify our organs of taste by the ingenious combinations of which 
food is susceptible by culinary art. So universal is the indulgence 
of this custom, that mankind have been divided into but two — ^the 
great classes of those who eat to live,> and those who live to eat: 
the former of course being by fa- the wiser part. This great fam- 
fly of eaters may, however, be subdivided into the following varie- 
ties: — Such as live I)y the " ' wcat of their brow," according to the 
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Divine edict; those who luxuriate on the bounty of their hospitable • 
neighbors, in contravention of the original law; and others who 
" live upon half-pay," or rather merely vegetate upon the crumbs 
and fragments which descend from the tables of their qxulent 
friends. All men ar^ devotees to their dinner, be it either* munifi^ 
cently or meagerly endowed ; and all aim vdth equal zeal to do 
honor to the duty with a most exact and religious fideli^. There 
is an old adage which tells us that " foolai make feasts and wise 
men eat of them,^ but we are inclined to skepticism as to the va- 
lidity of the maxun, for it Certainly is a sage and praisew^thj 
thing to confer a good service on oneself, and certainly no man is 
in so happy and complacent a Condition ^ he who haa just par tar 
ken of a generous and substantial meal. It has been affirmed, th^ 
man partakes of the nature of the animal of which he eats; from 
this statement, also, we are disposed to record our dissent; for 
although a man may possess a prevailing j^e/iuhaTU for mvMon, for 
example, it does not seem to follow that he acquires in consequence 
any more skeejpisji expression, than that he who indulges his prefer- 
ence for bacon should evince a hoggish disposition. 

It is odd enough that a sheep when dead should turn to mutton, 
all but its head; for while we ask for a leg or shoulder of mutton, 
we never ask for a mutton's head, The flest of the calf is trans- 
muted into veal; that of the hog into bacon and ham, while the 
sports of the chase usually result in garne,. But there is a fruit 
which changes its name still oftener. Grapes are so called, when 
fresh; raisins when dried, and plumbs when in a pudding, 
' In discussing the carnivorous propensities of the species, the fact 
that tastes and appetites vary to an almost indefinite extent, will 
be apparent at a glance. Every country has, also, some peculiar 
habits at their repast; some, like the orientals, indulge ihe recum- 
'bent posture, others, like the Europeans, take their food Sitting 
around the table. The Romans regarded their supper as their 
chief meal, as we do the dinner; it was styled triclmium from three 
couches on which the guests reclined. The guests commonly were 
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accusjbomed to lie upon J;he bed, leaning npcm thdr left elbaw, with 
tbeir upper part raised np. There were two or three on every 
bed; the one at the upper end,. the next with hisi head leaning on 
the other's, breast, Ae third the same manner. At public feasts, 
where many hundre<te were invited^ cifi^)acioa8 coaches were made, 
and accomn^odated to four or five persons at a table. Thus pre- 
pared to eat, they ornamented their heads with gaf lands of roses, 
and other pleasant flowers, to refyesh their brain, and preserve it 
feom the ill consequences of excess of drinking. 

We. learn from Gilbert's Lectures on Commerce, that the laxu- 
ries'of the table commenced about the period of the battle of Acti- 
um, and continued to the reign of Galba. Their delicacies consist- 
ed of peacocks, cranes of Malta, nightingales, venison, wild and 
tame fowls ; they were also fond of fish. The reigning taste was 
for a profusicm of provisions ; whole wild boars were served up, 
filled with various small anrmajs and bu*ds of different kinds. Hhe 
dish was called the Trojan horse, in allusion to the horse filled with 
soldiers. Fowls and game of all sorts were served up in pyramids, 
piled up in dishes as bread as modem tables. Mark Antony pro- 
vided eight boars for twehe guests. , Cidigula served up to his 
guests pearls trf great value, dissolved in ^inegarv Lucullus had a 
{^ticular name for each apartoent, and a certain scale of expense 
attached io each. Cicero and Pompey agreed to take supper with 
him, provided he would hot order his servants to pi»epwr6 anything 
extraordinary. He directed the servants to prepare supper in the 
room of the Apollo. His friends were sm^ised at the magnifi- 
eenee of the entertainment. He then informed them, that when 
he mentioned the name of ihe room the servants knew the scale of 
expense. Whenever he supped in the room of Apollo, the supper 
always cost J£l, 250. He was equally sumptuous, in hk dress. A 
Boman praetcnr, who was to give games to the public, requested to 
borrow one hundred purple robes for the actors. Lucullus replied, 
that he could lend Mm two hundred if he wanted them. The Ro- 
man furniture in their houses corresponded with their proftiseness 
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in other respects. Pliny states, that in hi^ time more money was 
often given for a table than the amonnt of all the treasure found 
in Carthage when it was conquered by the Romans. 

The authOT of ^^Apidan Morsels" informs uS, that Julius Csesar 
sometimes ate at a meal the revenue of several provinces. 

Yitellius made four meak a day ; and, at all those he took with 
his friends, they never cost less than ten thousand crowns. That 
which was given to *him by his brother was more magnificent 
Two thousand select fishes were served up, seven thmisand fat 
birds, and every delicacy which the ocean and Mediterranean seai 
could furnish. 

Nero sat at the table from mid-day tiH midBight, amidst 4;he- 
most monstrous proftaon. Geta had all sorts of meat served xxp 
to him in aljphabetiear order, 

Heliogabalus regaled twelve of his friends in the most incredible 
manner. He gave to each guest animals of the same species with 
those he served them up to eat. He insisted upon their carrying 
away all the vases or X3ups of gold, silver, and precious stones, out 
of which they had drank ; and it is remarkable that he supplied 
each with new ones every time they asked to- drink. He placed 
on the 'head of each ^ crown interwoven with foliage of gold, and 
gave them each a superbly ornamented and well-yoked car to return 
home with. He never eat fish but when be ^ag near the sea;^ and 
when he was at a distance from it, he had them served up to him 
in sea water. 

The Roman banqjiets were much more remarkable for their 
profusion and costiiness than for taste. The only merit of a dish 
composed of the brains of .500 peacocks, or the t^agttes of 500 
nightingales, must have been its costliness, , 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the banquets of the ancients 
was, their not confining the resomrces of the table to the gratificar 
tion of one sense alone. Having exhausted their mvention in tlje 
confection of stkaulants for the palate, they broke iiew ground, and 
called in another sense to their aid; and by the delicate application 
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of odore and richly-distilled perfomes, these refined YC^pttuuries 
aroused th^ fainting i^petite, and added a more exqaisite and 
ethereal enjoyment to the grosser pdeiisares of the Iward. The 
gratification of the sense of smelling (a sense held with us in very 
undeserved neglect, jwobably on account of its great deiicacy) was 
a subject of no Httle inq)ortance to the Romans. However this 
may be, it is certain that the BoBians conskiered flow^^ as form- 
ing a very essential article in thdr festal preparations ; and i^ is 
the opinion of Baccins, that at their desserts the number of flowers 
fju* exceeded thai of fruits. When Nero supped in his golden 
house, a mingled shower of flowers and odorous essences feu upon 
him; ai^ (me of Heliogabalus' recreations was to smother his 
courtiers with flowers, of whom it may be said, "They died of a 
rose in aromatic pain." Nor was it entirely as an object of luxury 
^at th^ ancients made use of flowers; they were considered to pos- 
sess sanative and medicinal qualities. According to PHny, Athe- 
B»us, and Plutarch, certain herbs and flowers were of sovereign, 
power to prevent the approaches of ebriety, And to facilitate, or, as 
Baccius lees clearly expresses it, clarify, the functions of the brain. 

M. de Pensey professed to La Place, Ghaptal and BerthoUet 
that he regarded the discovery of a dislwis a far more interesting 
event than the discovery of a star, "for" said he, " of stars we have 
always enough, but we can never have too many dishes." 

In point ctf profusion, nothing was equal to that which reigned 
at the banquet of Ahasuerus, who " regaled, during sixteen months, 
all the prmces and governors of his state, and kept op^n house for 
seven entire days, for all the people of the great town ofSuza." 

Excesses of this kind are of more modern date. According to 
Pius ill., Sindrigile, Duke of Lithuania, never made a meal at 
which less than thirty different kinds of meat were present: and he 
sat six hours at his table. 

Specimens of inordinate eaters and drinkelrs might be cited ad 
rumseam. 

The following are some of the most striking exaHq>le& " Maxi- 
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mas ate Mxty pounds of meat-per da/; Albmu* swallowed in one 
morning three hundred figs, one hundred peaches, ^ten melong, 
twenty pounds 6f muscat, and forty oysters. Phagorn devoured 
before AureUus a wild boar, a hog, a sheq), and one hundred 
loaves, and drank a pipe of wine." 

While on the subject of hard eaters, %e are reminded of the 
droU announcement of a Certain parish clerk, in England, to, the 
effect that the vestry were to meet for the purpose of eo^wig^ tii^ 
church and digestmg other n^atters! lyjsraeli has an amusfaig 
chapter on the eating custom* of varSoug nations, from which we 
quotha passage or two. The JVipldavian islanders eat alone; a 
habit which probably arises from the primitive and ujjcivpiaed 
custom of barbarous tribes, who fear that others who may suffer 
from as keen an appetite, but who have more strength of constitu- 
tion, should come and ravish the whole meal 1 Those who inhabit 
the Phillq)pmes, on the contrary, are remarkably sociable at their 
repasts. So strong is this feeUng implanted in thenr rude natures, 
that it is stated they make it a rule, however intense their inward 
cravings, never to partake of their meal without - a guest, even 
tbough compelled to run in search of some hungry mate. The 
tables of the opulent ^inese are made to shine with a lustrous 
polish, and are also covered with rich silk carpets, elegantly worked 
and embroidered. They do not make use of plates, knives and 
forks ; each guest has two. little ivory ^r ebony sticks, which he 
handles very adroitly. It is said that in gome parts of China, when 
an entertainment is given, the host Exhibits his condesoensiori and 
politeness by absenting himself, while his gue&ts regale themselves 
at his table in undisturbed possession. The Otaheitans, who Are 
otherwise naturally sociable, and gentle in their manners, yet feed^ 
separately from each other. At the hour of repast the members 
of a family divide as follows : — ^two brothers, two sisters, and even 
husband and wife, have each their separate ba&ets. They place 
themselves at the distance of two or three yards apart, turn their 
backs, and eat their dinners in profound silence. Among most 
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Hide pe^^, the halnt of pajTtduBg of food uid dmk^ 
tmoee seema to b& yetj general : the eafitomy doubtless, took its 
rm from neeessitj, wMck too often rendered it imperattre. Many 
cnrions modes ace ]]i.¥Ogiie> with barbarooa aatoons, toodiiiitg their 
method of ent^^^uung gaests. The dentons^tions of Mendship 
in a rode state, ha^e a savage and. gross character, bor^eriog also 
6n the lodielrous. The Tartars, pnllr a man by the ^ar to press him 
to drink, and they eontinn&this flatt^ring^ torment till he opens his 
month, when they (dap their hands and dance before him with great 
glee. No CQStom is,, perhaps, more anmsii^ly absurd, than that 
resorted to by the Ki^nsohatkan when he wishes to mak€ ancith^ 
his friend. He fir^ inrites lum to «at4 the host and his gnest 
then'slrip-themselres in a cabin, which is heated to an uncommon 
d^ree. While the visitor is^ devouring his food, the other busily 
occu|»es himself with stirring the fire to {»*oduce an increased 
intenaty t)f warmth of his attachment aiHl regard. The poor 
gue^ k doomed to und^go this scorching ordeal, till nature abso- 
lutely revdj^s, and endurance can no longer s^de the test, when 
they compound ! In some instances, it m said, the poor victim of 
tiiiia ardent test of firieadship positively becomes a martyr to his 
stomach asd the fier^ heat-^-inst^mces being on record of death 
having ensued therefrom. If he survive, the stranger has, however, 
the right of retaliation i^wed him * and he usually exacts the 
same from his too kind iiost; and this he does with an ardor and 
aes^y if possiMe,. increased in its inten^y by his^own recent invol- 
untary sufferings. .The only intelligfl)le reason assigned for this 
peculiar custom is, that it affords a test of the ancerity of a friend's 
regard, and his- power of endurance and' fortitude, should his 
services in this respect be demanded on behctf of his worthy host. 
If we turn to the natives of Gteenl^nd, we rfiall find their car 
nivorous hubits teading almost eKclusively to animal substanees. 
Their dishes are, however, generally such as are not likely to be 
excesfflvely provocative to any but northern palates; tiieir greatest 
delicacy being in many cases partof a whale's tail, rendered Boit 
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and easj of digestion by being hidf-^lzid, er/|>erhiLp6, a s^^ 
carcase, in the same ddicious bMo. Amoi^ other delectable daio- 
ties, they sometimes present the Eeatt of bears^ sharks, gol^ &^< 
The poprer class subsist on evea a coarser bill of Sre; they being 
compelled to satisfy the (pavings of their omniyoroos st(»nac]^ with 
whatever 14nd of food they can find-, ev^n from the flesh of their^ 
foes down to those delicate aoologicad q)ecimens which they mof 
discover on each others heads. In times of ^jcardty they wander 
to the coast, and avail themselves of seaweed, which^ of com^s^, 
they* find si^fficiently saline without the addition of salt. Tlie Lapr 
landers live upon the reindeer and bear, thek* ordinary nbation 
being whajeoil, or ^ater in which juniper berries have been infbsed. 
It is a well known pecidiarity of countries which Ue within or near 
the arctic drcle, that the inhabitanta require fonr jor five times, 
as much food as those of temperajte dimsMtes. At Nova Zembla, 
from the greater activity and vigor of the digestive orgaas, Bo- 
r(^ans are obliged to follow the example of the natives^ by <kink- 
ing the blood of the Reindeer, and eating raw flesh : the intense . 
cold removing that disgust which such doses would naturally inspire 
among other people. To inhabitant^ of warm countries, temper- 
ance, or even occasional abstinence, is therefore no very difficult 
virtue ; northern nations, on the contrary^ being voradoua from 
instinct and necessity, Jk) keesp the requisite quantum t)f caloria 
The wandering GaJmnc Tartars, ateo, eat the flesh of horaei?, wild 
asses, and other anii^als, often in a raw fitate. The Ohmese, on 
tibe other hand, are famoiK for the richness and variety of their 
entertainments, although iscMue of then* viands are somewhat navel 
and curious. An account of one of these is thus ^ven by Captain 
Laplace, who attended one of their feasts ; — "The ftrst course was 
laid out in a great number of saucers, and consisted of variouf 
relif^es in a cdd state, among which were salted earth wonns, pre 
pared and dried, but so cut up that I fortunately did not know 
what they were ui^til I had swallowed- them; smoked fish and ham, 
both of Haem cut up into extr^^nely small dices ; besides ,which^ 
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QiSire was what they edl Ji^a& leather, a sort of darMsh skm, hard 
and tonghy with a strong and far from agreeable taste, and which 
seemed to h^ive been macerated for some time in water. All these 
dishes, without exception, swam in soup. On one side figured 
pigeons' eggs cooked in grayy, together with ducks and fowls cut 
very ^nall, and immecied in ^ dark-colored sauce ; on the oth^, 
little balls made of sharks' ^m, pounded shrimps, and maggots of 
an immense size.^' Among the stibordihate classes of the celes- 
tials, the feeding is almost s^ indiscriminate as amongst northern 
saTages] cats, dogs, and such like d^icacies, being regarded as 
^ first-rate; a drowned rat is also deemed a dainty dish. The Siam- 
ese are still less scrupulous in their tastes ; they devour, ^without 
distinction, rats, mice, serpents, putrified^ish, and all sorts of garb- 
age. It is Said those^^ r<^med gourmands, the Parisians, also in^ 
dulge strai^e fancies for dog's «aeat, delicately fricasseed ; and, 
according to ia c^ebrated satirist, we are informed, that '^when 
cats is in," the street pieman driyes a. great trade. The most dis- 
gusting of all recitafe yet remains ; it is too horrible, however, to 
cfilate upon in this place ; ^e refer to the practice of cannibalism. 
In the island oi Sumatra, for instance, as well as among other 
savages, the prisoner of war is doomed to become the living repast 
of his wretched. captOTs, and is literally eaten piecemeal. As an 
extreme contrast to the carnivorous tribes, we may mentis the 
Brahmins ef India^ who religiously abstain from every kind of 
animal food, and even tlnnk H a crime to destroy gnats, or other 
vermm by which they are annoyed. In- Persia very little animal 
food is eaten, vegetable diet being almost universally preferred. 
Tlie inhabitant of Austn^a, again, is characterised by his carni- 
vorous prqpensaty for kangaroos, opossums, various sorts of insects, 
eggs of a large species of snake, and wild honey. The Caflfres, in 
common with those savages already referred to, are in the habit 
of devouring various kin^ of reptiles, such as large caterpillars^ 
from whidi butterflies and moths are produced, lUso white ants, 
grasshoppers, snakes and spider?; tl^ateo indidge in more sub- 
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stantial meals of buffalo beef and the fle^ of eten the tion. Our 
Heighbors of Mexico are said to be, like the French, very partial 
to frogs -, the banana, however, forms a principal article of fbod^ 
with them, also the cassava, which is extremely nutritive j bnt^he 
fie;h of monkeys is with ihe Mexicans, as weH as the inhabitant 
of some of the West India islands, veiy generally used, since they 
have a good s«q[)ply of that, genus in their forests. This penchafU 
seems but one remove from absolute cannibalism, since, when this 
animal is divested of his skin, it precisely resembles a human behig. 
There are some of the tribes of our Indians whd are fond of rattle- 
Busk&Bf which they boil or stew. The anaconda and other boas 
affbrd a -wholesome diet to the natives of the countries they inhabit. 
Crocodiles, and lizards, ave ea^n in South America and the Bkloir 
ma isles. The sloth is also a common artk:le pf diet there, which 
is said to resemble in flavor that of boiled mutton. The tapir and 
the armadillo are eaten by the Brazilian and West Indian.' Even 
in some parts of civilized Europe the inhabitants use as food many 
substances, the very mention of which would catise disgust and 
abhorrence to our more refined palates. In Denmark and Sweden 
horse flesh is publicly exposed for sale in the markets. In early 
thnes there seems to have been less scrupulous nicety in the choice 
of dishes in France, and Italy, and Rome, when those Inhabitants 
had stomachs so brave as to digest even vipers, snails, toads, frogs; 
the latter, indeed, are not even excluded from the culinary prepa- 
rations of the modern Parisians. We have not yet finished our 
catalogue of the rarer delicacies of mankind. There are the geo- 
phagists, or earth-eaters, and such as subsist on the bark of trees. 
Incredible as it may seem, the digestive functions of man, in his 
rudest state, are even capable of deriving a specif of iiutriment from 
the mineral kingdom. In New Guinea, and elsewhere, these abomi- 
nable earth-eaters are to be found. We learn from Humboldt that 
the Ottomaques, on the banks of the Meta and the Orinoco, feed 
on a fat, unctuous earth, or a species o( pipeclay, tinged with a 
Httle oxide of iron. They collect this clay very carefully, distin- 
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gmBhing it by the taste; thejL knead it into balls pf lour or fiye 
inches in diameter^ which thej bake sAightly before a slow fire. 
Whole stacks of s^ch proYisioa are seen piled np in their hnts. 
These balls are soared in wat^ when about to be n&ed, and each 
indiiridnal eats ^bont a povnd of the material evei^ day. Ilie 
only addition whieh they make to this mmatnral fare consists of 
fitmall fishy lizards, And fem roots. In Ja^a, Etissia and Germany, 
this {HTodnctof '^meantain n^eal'' id also resc»:ted to as an element 
(tffood. 

Kecent experiments in Germany have proved that the wood of 
yadons trees may b^ cepy^rted into a nn^tiooA substance. The 
fibres of the birch, fir, lime, beech, poj^ar, and eUn, when dried, 
ground and sifted, so as to form a powder like coarse flour, are not 
Qoly capable of aSbrding wholesome noori^mient to man or domes- 
tic ammals, but with a little culinary iddll^.constitute very palatable 
artides of food. . Ck^ water being poured on this wood flour, 
inclQjsed in a fine linen bag^ it becmnes quite milky. 

The bark oi teees, also, has been frequently used, when prepared 
in a similar way, as a substitute for other food. This is theiharke- 
hrod of tiie Norwe^ans. 

When an English trayeler expressed his surprise and disgust at 
some Arabs eating insects, the men retorted, that it was poor 
aflfectation in a jwrsoft.who would swallow raw oysters. 

Ha^ng thus taken a brief survey of the several edibles of vari- 
ous nations, presenting an amuang assemblage of dishes — enough 
to flatter the most capricious palate of the veriest epicure, we shall 
leave their more minute discussion to the respective tastes and ap- 
petites of the reader ; nothing doubting that John Bull will indulge 
his predilection for roast beef, plumb pud(&g, arid old port, — 
Monffleur -his love for s&u^, mcuigre, fncajsm^ and vin crdmaire — 
and Brother Jonathan his preference for everything that is nice, 
not exoeipting his down-east dish — rpumpkin pie. 

Samuel Lover's joke of the Irishman in France, wHL doubtless 
occur to many: the fiiberaian, upon bang presented with a dish 
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of the boasted "soup'' aforesaid, eagerly surveyed its contents, Mid 
being abont to throw ofif his coat, was asked what he was at, 
replied, " Faith, I 'm going to swim for that bit «f mate;*' He was 
evidently rather for solids thain solntions. An Irishman is almost 
8ynonymoa8»with his " pratee ;" it is -his tnatej as whiskey is his 
driirit. At Manchester there was oijce convened a society of Ver* 
dant bipeds, who rejoiced in the title of vegetarians, from their 
custom of eating nothing but vegetables. The^^ naembers fre- 
quently met for the laudable purpose of masticating mashed pota- 
toes and munching cabbage leaves. At one of these convocations, 
oter 200 sat down to a table gisaiiished mih all varidaes ci gajs 
den stuff — such as sage and omons, beet root, mushrooms and 
parsley, and sueh like luxuries. 

A word or two touching libations. The faculty insist that every 
departure from water in its natural state, is an injury to the animal 
economy. We confess, however, with Parr, Johnson, Robert Hall, 
and other erudite pundits, a decided pi*edilection tor a good cup of 
tea. Leigh Hunt discourseth in rapturous strain on this topic, 
where he asks — 

" Did you ever retum home from a journey, cold, wet, and weary, 
and unexpected, after tea was over, and the tea leaves ejected from 
the silver ? Bright eyes glistened with delight at the sight of you j 
perhaps more than one pair, and a silvery voice names the magic 
word ' t^a.' <Jut of some dozen of these instances, did it ever 
happen to you — ^when the tea had been made for you alone — ^to 
partake of a cup whose delicious fragrance had dwelt ever after on 
your palate, like a vision of paradise, and of which you have some- 
times a difficulty in persuading yourself that it was not all a dream ? 
Bucli an instance once occurred to me, n6t after a journey, but at 
a dining-out. I left the anunals at their accustomed wine, and 
followed on the tarack of the girls, some of whom were so fuU of 
charms, that had Hebe fallen sick, they might, hare applied her 
place at the board of Jove, without the fair nectar-bearer being 
missed. It was winter tune ; the fire bumetTbrightly, and the mg 
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was so soffe and riefa, tbat I would not hare exchanged it for the 
golden fleece which set bo many men ravmg of old. - The ottoman 
on which I Fedin^d might hare made an old Roman spurn his tap- 
per coach, and the giris gathering aronnd me, might, hare made 
old Mohammed Emlkj in his paradise, and all hi& hooris jealous. 
By All the' immortal gods I that moment might have served as a 
menaoraUe era i» a century of lives ; but it was nothing to" what 
6dlowed. The. clustermg beauties called for « tale of the wilder- 
ness,, of ' antres vast, and deserts wild,' and one presses more them 
the others. I see her now, her Greek face, her glossy hair, h^ 
q)eaking eyes, straight, penciled, defined, dark brows, long eye- 
lashes, and parted lips, * discoorsing eloquent mnsic' 
^' ' A bargain I' I said, as she sat on l^e ottoman by my dde. 
* A cap of t6tf made after mine own £acdik>s, and I will talk tHl 
sunrise P * . 

"^ Agreed V she replied, and the preparations were DMwie. A 
hermetically sealed canister was bror^ht, containing a single pound ; 
not a leaden c&nister, but one of tin ; not block tin, either^ but the 
pure metal, tMn, white, glittering^ and crackling. Talk of the 
charms of an uncut novel, indeed I Give me the opening oi such 
a vii^in ease, pure as it left China. It was not green tea, it was 
not black tea ; neither too young nor too old ; not unpleasing with 
astringence, on the one hand, nor with the vapid, half earthly taste 
of decayed vegetable matter ou the otibier ; it was tea in its most 
perfect state, full charged with aroma, which, when it was c^ned, 
diffused its fragrance through the whole apaxtmjent, putting all 
other pedfumes to ^ame; About /an ounce was then rubbed to 
powder by my fair Hebe, Mid depoilited in its broad, shallow, silver 
receiver/ with just cold water enou^ to saturate it. • After stand- 
ing twenty nunutes, hot water xff tke hoUj as it is technically called, 
that is, :free4rom ebullition, was poured on it, Amounting in quantity 
to three-quarters of a pint, and the lid was closely shut down on it, 
while the cylindrical-shaped tea-cup was placed on the spout to 
catefa l^e aroma thence issuing. At the expiration of a mkmte, 
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it was poured oat, (what a beamtifiil hsaid it Was I) ai4 the lUA. 
globfdes of ess^atial oH might be seen floatmg on the surface, a 
perfect treasure <4 delight. A small portion of Aldemey eream 
was vnstwnUy added, to prev^t the esci4)e of the essentiajl oil, and 
just soffijcleat of liie brilliant largeK^Tstalized sugar to neotraHoe 
the slight bitter. Oh, heavens ! to sip that most exquisite cap of 
delight, was bliss almost too great for earth ; a thousand jears of 
rapture all ooncfentrated mto the space of a, minute, as if the joys 
of all the world had been sk^med for my peculiar drinking. I 
shouM rather say imbibing, for to have swallowed that liquid like 
an ordinary bevers^, without tasting every drop^ would have been 
sacrilege." 

We hasten to close our remarks on the dietetics erf' various 
nations. We fear, however, the reader will find the subject very 
much of a medley — not dressed in a very artistic style — posably, 
indeed, not v^ easy of digestion. 

When Dean Swift was invited to dinnw by his Mend Lord 
Bolingbi^ke, aud, as an inducement to accept, was shown the 
dinner bill, he rephed," A fig (or your bill of fare — show me yomr 
biU of company." Those who are perfectty verswit in forming 
good dinn^« are not always equally em fait in then: selectiwi pf 
guests ; such ccnnpanies being often more, incongruous and less 
Hkely ta assimilate than the various viands, sauces and dainties 
of which the entertainment consiists. 

"To borrow our analogy from the verjrtabliB before us. It js 
well known that to constitute a perfect €ntr4$, there must be 
observed a certain coherence and harmony among the dishes,^ — so 
that fish may not interfere with fowl, or «tew take the place c| 
roast. How should we be shodLed to see a syllabub reg^wnsive to 
sirloin, — ^a cod's head yoked with a mfnce-pie, — or a fricandau 
shouldering a plate of cherries? With what anguish should we 
contemplate a dudding unattended by its green peas-,— or a fowl 
divorced from its friendly ham? In Uke manner, there. must be 
a sort of adi^tati^ of . homogeheousness among the gaests 
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ftssembled, — so t^ftt the old may not be eonfoonded witk tke 
ycMuig, — the high with the homefy, — ^the roagh with the refined. 
Nay, there often occur indiTidQals, who, Kke an add Oind an 
alkali, though separately pungent, are totally nentiralized by a 
junction. 

In illustration of the above remarks, it is suflBcient to call atten- 
tion to the El-assorted, misarranged, and, as we may say, utterly 
dislocated dinner-parties which we o^casionany meet with. . 4.t one 
table jott behoM & judge, brimful of law, brought mto contact with 
a. captain of the sea,* who absolutely spouts salt water. At 
another, a spinster of the most p^pencUcidar propriety is sulgected 
to tjie explosions of a boisterous miss. A* *•• third, a fair one is 
placed side by side -with her quondam faithless adorer. At a 
fourth, two Jmrty opponents glare, like meteors, agwnst eaA 
other, feom their adverse orbits. At a fifth, you are immersed in 
a doud of dull dignitaries, enough to stupify a whole hemisphere. 
Here aa ama-tory poet encounters the critic by whom he was wor- 
ried. There . a bine-stocking Iitdy, overflowing with sentiment, is 
addressed by a matroidy housewife on the scouring of blanfcets. 
Here a sprig of quality is grafted on arulgar stock. There a 
votary of the highest mode is associated with persons whom nohodp 
kiuma. These, and a thousand other en<Jnniti6s wUch occur every 
day tama/r thu promise of afisiwe me^ngf too sadly prove the truth 
of onr complaints, and call for the most speedy and effectual 
reanedies." . 

It is melandioly to observe the effect of such mal-practices, in 
the symposial arrangemwita of our good city ; and what results of 
mawkishness and stupidity are the consequence. 

Literary men have proverbially weak digestion, superindaced in 
most instances by their sedentwy habits and devotion to study. 
So universally is. this an infirmity to which the dass are predis- 
posed, that a physidan is said to have declared he never knew a 
literary man with a strong stomach. Sir Bulwer Lytton might be 
e^lLSpidered an exception, periiaps— thanks to the ma^ power of 
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hydropathy. On the subject of Metenj dietcitics and libations, we 
fihd a yery interesting essay by Chambers, of Edinburgh, to which 
sonrce we shall have to be indebted for some of the following par* 
ticnlars. For the love of charity^ and the honor of the profession, 
we say not a word about those nnfortnnate ones who lived npon^— 
nothing. 

Some authors have gained « notoriety for singularity in their 
diet and appetites. Dr. Rondelet, an ancient writer on^shes, was 
so fond of figs, that he died, in 1566, of a surfeit occasioned hy 
eating them to excess. In a letter to a feend, Br. Parr confesses 
Ms love of " hot boiled lobsters, with a profusion of dirimp-sauce.'' 
Pope, wha was an epicure, would lie in bed for days at Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's, unless he were told that th«*e were Stewed lamprey's 
for dinner, when he arose instantly ^nd came down to table. A 
gentleman treated Dr. Johnson to new ho^ney and cjouted cream, 
of which he ate so largely, that his entertainer became alarmed. 
AH his lifetime Dr. Johnson had a voracious attachment for a leg 
of mutton. "At my aunt Pord'S)" says he, "I ate so much of a 
boiled leg of mutton, that she used to talk of it. My mother, who 
was affected by little things, told me seriously that it would hardly * 
ever be forgotten." . Dryden^ wrifeg in 1699 to a lady, de- 
clining lier invitation to a handsome supper, says :^'lf beggars 
m%ht he choosers, a chine of honest bacon would pl^se my ap- 
petite more than sAl the martow-puddings, for I like them better 
plain, having a very vulgar stomach.'' 

Br. George Fordy(» contended that as one meal a^ day wa^ 
enough for a lion, it ought to suf&ce for a mail. Accordingly, for 
more than twenty years, the Doctor used to eat only a dinner in 
the wjole coiirse of the day. This solitary meal he took regularly 
at 4 o'clock, at Dolly's Chop House. A pound tmi a half of rump 
steak, half a broiled chicken, a plate of fish; a bottle of port, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, and a tankard of strong ale, satisfied 
•liie doctor's moderate wants tiH four o'clock next day, and regu- 
larly engaged one hour and a half of Bis time. Dhmer over, he 
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returned to his home in Essex street, Strcknd, to deUr^ his six 
o^slock lecture on apatomy and chemistry. 

Baron Maseras,.Who lived neatly to the age of ninety^ used to 
go hpme one day in every Feek without any dinner, eating only a 
round of dry toast at tea. ^ . 

Aristotle, l&e a lame poet, see6s to have, literally feasted on 
fancy. Pew could live more ^gally j ia one of hig poems, he 
says of himself; "tbat he was a fit pferson to have Kved.in tfie 
world wheh acorns were the food of men.'' ' Shelley, who had an 
ineQb^ble contempt for all the sensualities of the table, and, like 
Newton, used sometimes to inquire if he had dined, was of opinion 
itisi abstiivenee irom animal food subtilises and clears the inteOeo- 
. tu^ faculties. To counteract » tendency to coq)ulen<^, Lord By- 
ron,^ atone period, dined four days^ in the week on fish and vege- 
tables, and even stinted hunself to a pint of claret. If temperate 
in eatiQg, it do^ not appear that.he wias equajly ecmsdentious with 
respect to his libatiMis— especially in that beverage ^tyled gin-and- 
watery to , the inspiration of which some of his lucubrations owe 
their origin. . Burns-^he glowing but erratic Bums-r-was, as is 
too. well known, a wretched instance of the baneful effects of intem- 
gerafice. 

Charles Lamb delighted in roast pig and a draught of porter 
out of the pewjter pot, and he woidd press his fhends, even great 
men and bashful ladies, tp taste the genuine article, fresh drawn at 
the bar of his fav(Hite little inn at Edmonton. Coleridge observes^ 
that " some men wre like musical glasses — ^to produce their fi;nest 
tones, yon must keep them wet/' Addison's recourse to the bottle 
as .a cure for his taciturnity, finally induced those intemperate 
habits whidi. elicitiSd I>r. Johnson's memOTable riemarks— " In the 
bottle, discontent ^seeks fw comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashftdness for confidence^. It is not unlikely ttiat Addison was 
first seduced to excess by^the manumission which he obtained from 
the servil% timidity of his sober hours. He that feels /^pres^on 
from the presence of those to whom he knows . himself superior, 
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will desire to let loose his powers of conv^'sation ; Bixd who that 
ever asked succor from Bacchus was able to preserre himsdf from 
bdng enslaved by his auxiliary.'' 

A celebrated modem poet being inyited to dinner by a lady, 
requested her ta provide for hhn some perpermint cordial and 
black puddings. Goldsmith's usual beverage, in 1*764, was a 
slight decoction of sassafras, which had at that time a fashionable 
reputation as a purifier of the blood ; and his supper was uniformly 
a dish of boiled milk. Dr. Shaw, the naturalist, drsxk lai:gely of 
green tea ; till, having lost the use of one arm, he says he d&coii- 
tinned it, and recovered the use of the limb. 

Benjamin Franklin at one tune contemplated praotudng absti- 
nence from animal food. " I hesitated some time,'' says he, 
"between principle arid inclination, till at last recollecting that> 
when a cod had been opened, some 9mall fi&h were found in it, 
I said to myself, if you eat one another, I see no reason why 
we may not eat you. I accordingly dined on tiie cod with no 
small degree of pleasure, and have since continued to eat like the 
rest of mankind, returning only occasionally to my vegetable plan. 
How convenient does it prore to be a rationai animal, that knows 
how to find or invent a platisible pretext for whatever it has an 
inclination to do 1" 

When Sir Isaac Newton was writing \m ** Principia," he Uved 
on a scanty allowance of bread and water, and vegetable diet. 
Kuhl, the naturalist, was remarkably moderate in regard to food ; 
on his journeys, he Tequired nothing more to allay hunger and 
thirst than dry bread, with milk and water, provided he could 
attain the olgect to which all his labors were directed — ^the exten- 
sion of his knowledge. 

MHton used to take " a pipe of tobacco and a ^ass (^ water,'' 
just before going to bed. He reconmiends 

«« The rule of * not too mnoh,' by temperance taught. 
In what thou eat'st and drink'st ; seeking from thence 
DnejiouHshment, not gluttonous delight." 
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Sir Walter Scott, from whose wwks a very complete code for 
life and conduct might be selected, used to say, that ** greatness of 
any kind has no greater foe than a habit of drinkiog/' Thid 
striking and just remaik is, however, only an abridgment of one by 
Swift, who pronounces temperance to be " a^ necessary virtue for 
^eat men y since it is the parent of that ease and liberty, which 
are necessary for the improvement of the mind, and which philoso- 
phy aUows to be one of the great^t felicities of life.^ 





THE TALKATIVE AND THE TACITURN. 

i* Words must be fitted to « man's month.—'twas well said of the feOew that was to 
make a speech for my Lard Ma; or^ when bti dttsin^ to talLS iii»a>Dre a(ti> Lordshlp*8 
-moath.*'— ScLDBir. 

Human reason is u ma^iificent endowment : it is a glorious scin- 
tillation of Diet J, It Is in some sense our patent of celestial nobi- 
lity ; and if devoted to it^ higli behests, tviU hereafter pro\ne our 
passport to the bright and blissful asi^oeiatioDs of Hi future and 
higher estate of beirig. Speech m or was desired to be the 
utterance of reason. 

Speech is the morning to the soul. 

It spreads the heauteous images abroad. 

Which else are fiurled and clouded. 

" There are seven distinguishing characters of voice in men and 
women. In men they are termed bass, baritone, tenor, robusto or 
full-tenor, and tenor-leggiadro or counter-tenor. Those of women 
are termed contralto, mezzo-soprano and soprano. The compass 
will be found to vary accordmg to the length of the vocal chords 
and windpipe, the longest possessing the power producing the 
j^^reatest number of notes. Thus, one voice may comprise a range 
of twelve notes, and another , of sixteen, yet both may be of the 
same character. The change which occurs in the voice in the 
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dddiiie of life, is the residt of tbo ossifieatioii of the cartilf^es of 
the larynx, and the hardetdng of it^ ligaments, whidi produce a 
hard and cracked eoi^d. > 

Nature is ferself all T0cal--she hath many voices — all are n^tt- 
Bical. The ^ghing whi^^ of the zej^yr— the roaring of the catar 
ract— the .hoarse thnnder of the tempest— «.nd the dulcet soijgs 
of the minstrels of ^he woods — all pour forth their various melo- 
^es in the grand chw^al chant to the Creator of all. How deep 
an interest do we possess in the faculty of speech. The eye ia said 
never to be tired of seeing, nor the ear with hearing, and both 
orgc^ns have enough in this beantifol world of sights and sounds for 
thear dplec^tion j it fe not surjwising therefore, that both should 
constantly <^ve indulgence. But what should we be without 
speech-r-the intellectual "medium" of our social existence. If it 
were not an Hibernianism, we would say — let the dumb, reply. 

The human voice is the most marvelous, as well as melodious, 
of all the music of nature. Sweet. and rapturous as are the choral 
symphonies of birds,- the rich melody of the harp, the viol, and 
aU other instruments of sound, what are these to the soft, sweet 
cadences of woman's voice ? Who does not confess to the witch- 
ery 4)f woman's persuasive speech, and who is proof against its 
potency? Eye-language is hers, also, and is full of magic and mys- 
tery— ^Gaseinating ani- beguiling is it ; but her voi(J& is invindble. 
How strangely mysterioas^ should we all appear to each other w^e 
we divested of the faculty of speech ? Life is fell of disguises, 
even now, what should we know of each other were we incapable 
of the intercommunication of thought f 

Life is a masquerade ; there is scarcely any person, or class of 
persons, who appear in true character. . Life's disgtfises begin with 
the nursery, and continue throughout each successive stage, down 
to the grave. Shakspeare's laconic, summary, is indeed susceptible 
• of Bteral application, " all the world's a stage, and men and women 
but the actors on it f and, aa in the histrionic jwrofession, many 
assume a character they fail effectively to impersonate, so in real 
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life, how often do we discoyer similar moantebank e^bitiona. 
We are not what we seem, and this is in coBsequenoe of omr con- 
yentional usage, which renders the moral disguise more a matter 
of necessity than of choice. Because some, from the force of 
TicioHs habit, seem to prefer the wrong to the right ; it is not to be - 
supposed that sodety at large would adopt and sanction any gross 
dereliction, since the majority would be sure to dissent irom such 
a coursel Yet are not the laws and forms- ^f ^vHized society 
amenable to the charge of systematic jdissemMng and dec^tion ? 

How are the rules of etiquette, Which govern Ihe social iijter* . 
course of polite life, made to arbitrate against the honest sincerity 
and frank utterances of the heart and lips? We uj]|brtutiat!rfy 
encounter an indiyidual who may be particularly unsavoury to us — 
and yet with affected blandness we express ourselves delighted at 
the interview. On the same principle we^ sip the sour wine of our 
most inhospitable host, and CTack it up as of an excellent brand. 
The tailor often becomes the unconscious accessory to like cheats 
and impositions, for he speedily metamorphoses the vagabond, 
blackleg or rogue into an exquisite ; and as the worid,-^articu- 
larly the heau mxmdt, generally estimate character by the degree of 
exterior decoration, it becomes an easy matter for such to acquire 
the ew^ree. - 

There are al»5 sundry {Physiognomic deceptions, so notorious, as 
to have grown into a proverb ; for example, — ^the mysterious, sa- 
pient look of the disciple of Esculapiug^ and the wily, sinister look 
of the **limb of the law,^^ who, like the '* medicine man," not con- 
tent with wearing his visor, bothers Ids victim with unintelligible 
jargon of "dog latin." Sudi incipient moral frauds are to be de- 
tected in all sections of society* Who, in seeking to sell a horse^ 
advertises his vices as well as* Ms vurtues ? And wh^ would excuse 
a dowager for the unpardonable sin of defeating an eligible match 
by insinuating that the hopeM fair one is likely to prove another 
Xantippe? Who even in familiar converse with hjs friend, tells 
** the truth, the whole truth, itnd nothing but the truth ?" 
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Sienstone, speaking bf the philosophy of talking, says, " the 
common fluency of speech, in many men, and most women, is owing 
to a scarcity of matter and a searcity of words ; for whoever is 
master of a language, and has a mind -full of ideas, will be apt, in 
speaking, to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe 
them in * and these sure always ready at the mouth : so people can 
come, faster out of a church, when it is alolost ^apty, than when a 
crowd IS at the door?' 

Mgsn is preeminently distinguished from the brute creation by 
the faculty of speech, — ^a noble attribute, and one indispensable to 
his happiness as a social being. The only exceptions, we believe, 
to the rule of his ex:clusive possession of this rare gift, are, firsts 
ttat of the serpent,- whose seductive and persuasive argumient 
despoiled the fairest of mundane creatures of her innocence ; 
the other, that of the despised ass who rebuked the^ disobedient 
prophet : and these were miraculously conferred for the occasion. 

Doubtless our first parents possessed a perfect knowledge 
of language, possibly a dialect of Arabic or Hd>rew, by intm^ 
tion ; — of all languages the most musical, rich^ and flexible. We 
are unquestionably indebted to the first of womankind, an4 her 
fair successors, for the preservation of that common inheritance — 
our moth&-iong[iei • 

A source of "such varied pleasure may well elicit our profoundest 
gratitude, when even the.faithfuland devoted dog hasenmjated 
the possession of the gift by his bark, and the Iwrds fill the air 
with their enchanting melody, or chirp responsive to our call, 
while many, of the animal creation yield submissive obedience to 
the voice of man. How many a loved and weH-remembered 
tone of some minted being, long since passed to the spirit-land, 
still holds us spell-bound, lingering in the mysterious ceflf , of 
memory I 

WhethCT induced by an undue or an excessive appreciation of 
the gift, we pause not to determine; but, certain it is^ some 
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persons indulge the facnlty to too great an extent, and others, 
again, do the contrary. The former dass we denominate the 
talkatire ; the latter^ the taciturn. 

Among the first named there are many who talk a great deal, 
whRe in effect the^ say nothing ; others, by their " expresaivd 
silence,'' are far more acceptable membere of society, because whep 
they do speak, they speak to some purpose. A 3till tongue, 
according to am old adage, denotes a wise head ; and Solomon 
says, " The tongue of the wise useth knowledge aright, and is as 
choice silver.'^ There are maxims manifold for teaching men to 
speak which are comparatively little required, since nature pr(«npts 
us to utterance ; btjt few suggest the superior wisdom of saaiD- 
tainmg a judicious silence, which requires the restraint of reason 
and prudence. We have intuitively the art of. sayixig much <fn a 
Bttle, whereas few possess the wit to say much in a little. In the 
art of speaking, as in chemical science, condensation is strength ; 
and in both oases the result is attained by a process of experimen- 
tal analysis. Presidential addresses and Parliamentary or Con- 
gressional harafigues are celebrated specimens of the verbose, as 
well as the rhetorical; and the three memoraWe words o'" a 
classic hero— "Yeni, Yidi, Vici,"-^furnish a splendid specimen <)f 
the muUum in parvo^ and an example^ especially worthy the imita- 
tion of modem times. William, Prince of Orange, who made 
such a formidable stand against Spain, and founded the common- 
wealth of the United Provinces, was a noble instance of a 
sagaciously nlent.man. Cardinal Granville, a Spanish statesipan, 
well knew the- importance of this person's taciturnity, for, on 
receiving advice that Count Egmont and others were taken, he 
asked whether " the olent man " was also apprehended ; and, 
haviiig been answered in the negative, he replied, "Ah, then 
nothing is. done," This gift of speech is the electric chain thc^ 
links mankind together in the social compact; it is the Hving 
medium through which the resources of the realm of thotight 
beeon\e an intellectual Currency. This prerogatiro of our rati<«ial 
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natoe^.ther^ore, should be devoted to the dissemmation of truth, 
for, like all other ^udowBients, it may be desecrated to unworthy 
ends, and be made the means of the most complicated evil. 

Let US glance at a few of the less venial sins of the talkative,— 
for they a^e mantfold, and to classify them all would require the 
nice discrimination of an ethical LiniMeus. We begin with the 
babWer, who is ccanmonly an unhappy personag^e liiiiiself, for he 
has meddled too industriously vnth the affiairs of others to enjoy 
any personal r^pOse or satisfaction. Having made itthegteat 
business of his life io betray some hnrtful secret, or aspersion on tb©. 
fair fame and name of his neighbor, no one, of course, thiuksit 
wortii while to speak well of him while living, or even when 
hi3 mischievous tongue becomes silent in death. These are the 
miserable creatures who -batten upon the carrion and the noxious 
weeds of our social econoiBy,^ — ^thrive most upon pestilential rumors, 
and the iltfectious breath of sc^andal ; all wholesome tmiii becomes 
insiped to their, vitiated and depraved appetites ; and, like the fab- 
led Upas-tree, tiiey diffuse the breath of poison and disease wjier- 
ever they go* " Few, we suspect, pass in the procession of life 
without encountering a specimen of this class of iipirious talkers, 
for thdr name is legion. They may usually be detected by theii* 
physiognomical developm^pits ; their sinister glance, malicious eye, 
shrunken face, and attenuated form, reveal but ioo legibly tiaeir 
ignoble character. They enjoy a kind of iwgative existence* — ^their 
only sthnnlus being the fiendish mischief they effect, and the ruin 
they cause to the peace and happiness of all arouiid them. 

Another class of loquacious nuisances^ are those who deal in 
what is denominated small talk : they are of both sexes, and of all 
conditions of society. They are mi impertinent set, constantly 
prattling about the common-place .matters of life, are ever obtru- 
ding their nonsense upon the forbearance of their friends, find are 
prodigal spendthrifts of time» These notorious newsmongers are 
the pest of the social cffcle ; they do almost as much harm, in an 
ioflldioiis wfiy, to the ^ell-being of society, as the babbler, by their 
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retailing of the petty scandal of the day, aad tiieir vndiaritabte 
strictures xipoB. the sayings and doings of others. SmaU-talkers 
revel most at the tea-table, — a fact for which we do not pretend to 
account^ niUess it be that they derive their special inspiration from 
the beverage thereat dispensed. Births, marriages, and deaths, and 
loye^natches, liaisons, and divorces, and the thousand peccadilloes 
their greedy ears drink in from the perturbed stream of life, form 
the materid of their senseless and incessant chatter ; and shonld 
they p^chance find these sources to fail them, their pliiant con* 
sciences Qiake no scruple in drawing i^n their imagination to 
, supply the deficiency. They are not over fastidious at a ^brica- 
tion, Or, as it is sometimes called, a white lie ; and they are inge- 
nious m the art of putting a statemeHit hypothetically, bi sii^ges- 
ting an illiberal insmuation, or even in placing a palpable truth in 
an equivocal light, especially if it serve the purposes of pei^sonal 
scandal. The smaU-*alkers may, however, be subdivided into two 
varieties ; the latter class being accustomed to deal homoeopathiji 
cdly in the diluted gossip of ^e day. These exhibit exemplary per- 
severance in the picking up and purveying of the amallest particles 
oi chit-chat ; and as they are usually jMxmdent of their stores, and 
they make a very little go a great way, you may have their seopnd- 
hand nothings at less than cost. These are among^ insuff!^able. 
social nuisances — ^t^ey are both parvenu and plebeian, and are fit 
subjects for the school for adults. 

The third class of objective talkers ar« such as find flaws in dia- 
mond-wit of the first vraters — emotes in the brightest rays of the 
mind— «nd beams in the eyes of Truth. 3© y©«r i^puuons what 
they may, .however undeniable, correct, settled, or weH-digested, 
they are sure to object to them. Let your opinions to-day be to 
the letter wljiat theirs wer« yesterday, they instantly chaUenge 
their accuracy; and if they wre foiled in tiieir arguments, th^ 
then turn their objections to the mode in which you have presented 
them. You speak unaffectedly, and they censure you for medio* 
cntj, (dainness, and want of spirit ; talk in ornate phrase, and 
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your s^le is stOted and artifieial : if your utterance is ^w and 
detiberate^ yon are a drawling proser ; or if quick and fluent, your 
Impetuoaity is. unendurable, and Boi equal ^ence of thdr iuunacu- 
late taste* You modestly betray tkat you are well read in the 
classids, and tliey accuse you of pedantry ; you conceal your bibHo- 
(pra|>hical knowledge, and you are at once suspected oi gross igno- 
rastce, both <^ men and books. You brmg them old opinions, and 
they doubt whether you have auyof your own ; you deal in new 
ones, and they object to them bb unsound, while at the same time 
they will adopt them themselves, if ocoasimi ^uld admit: they 
ore, m « word, special pleaders for their own views, at ail hazards, 
— Wjiere sticklers for terms, with whom it is indeed morally impoo- 
siWe for any to agree. 

Some talkative persons are ever dealing in exclamations, or are 
^)ostr(^hizerd : these talk in admirations, — every topic, howevw 
^ommonjd^u^, provokes their supedative wonder and amazement; 
tiiey are incessantly interlarding their remarks wiih inteijectional 
exclamations of surprise, such as the following : Gracious Heav- 
misl You don't say sol Is it possible! You astound me! aod 
the like. Such iiiterlocutors are accustomed to be lavi^y frequent 
in the use c^ the most excamtiathig emphasis : they are aJso ad- 
dicted to the pareni^etical style Of discom^. Specimens of i;his. 
<da8S may be met with amcmg elderly ladies, who fancy they know 
a great deal,— so extwwHve, indeed, is their acquaintance with 
things in general, tlmt every new item of knowledge in particular 
produces an extraordinary effect upon their nervous system, tiiey 
gupporing it impos^ble that any thing farther yet remains to be 
known m the world of wonders. 

Others are constantly indulging in interrogatives, — all they have 
to propose is in the catechetical form. These,, we need scarcely 
remark,, are of a naturally inquisitive turn of mind ; they are most 
indefatigable sewxihers after ttuth,— they are the most diligent in 
the pi&snit of knowledge, and no difi&cuities impede then* attain- 
ments. Curiosity is sa^ to be a motional diaraoteristic, at least 
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with the eastern section <^ onr ooontry ; bnt it it, perhaps, a uni- 
yereal Attribnte of the female character. Women, bj the way^ 
lure a strange eni^na. ; for they are most akiUfnl in extracting 
secrets : yet who (iiscover so little tact in retaining them ? They 
are, moreover, less ing^noos than the Hibernian, who excused 
himself for revealmg a confid^tial matter committed to lum, by 
friffikly avowing, that as he found he conld not keep the secret 
himself, he transferred it to his friend to retain it for him. Bxy 
elnsive talkers are the bores of society ; they generally have it aH 
t6 themsejves, and all their own way, for nobody is allowed to 
"divide ike honors'* with them. Though you know ak«ady every 
l^dng he is saying, you cannot, by any chance, add to his marvel- 
lous stock of informfttion. He is a perfect cyclopedia of general 
knowledge ; and, of course, i& abundantly competent to instruct - 
the unenligbtemed wherever he goes. If yon -essay to relate an 
aiiecdote or incident, he snatches it out of your mouth, and tells it 
for you, with the accompanying embellishments of his own extem- 
pore, wit ; and should you urg^, aft^r its recital, that his was a dif- 
ferent version of the story, and seek to rehearse it in your own 
way, he knows the other version as well as^ou do, and insists upon 
his own repetition. With such an incon^ible ta;lker, it is a serious 
mistake to venture any suggestion of the kind, since one anecdote 
leads by concatenation to a sc<»e of others, and thus you nnwit- 
tiogly get the loquacious locomotive under high^essure, to your 
&comfit. You run into a like dilemma if you unwarily venture 
to cite a passage from some favorite poet ; by the time you have 
quoted the first line, ydur interminaMe lalker catches np the 
second, and not cmly saves you all further trouble in the matter, 
but r^earses twice as much as you intended, into the bargain. 
In all (ordinary cases the luckless listeners fall asleep under thie 
dreaded infliction of this tedious and insufferable " exclusive." 

We are, indeed, sd,ys an American, a happy, elegant, morale 
transcendant people. We have no masters, they are aU principals ; 
no shopmen, th^y are all assistants ^ nQ servants, i^hey are all 
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"helps ;'* no jailors, th^ are till govemora; nobody is flowed in 
bride^eU, he merely recdves the-eorrectioH of the house ; nobody 
is ever tmable to pay his debts, he is only nnable to meet his 
engagemoits j nobody is angry, he is only exdted ; nobody is 
cross, he is^ only ncarous ; lastly, nobodyis drunk, the TeiyutmOst 
you can assert is, that "he has taken his wme.^ ^ 

Another varfety of the talkative, is the exaggerator, — one who 
despises the common run of phrases, and deals in grandHoquent 
terms and high-flown metaphors. He is an exkavagwiza in the 
social circle ; everything he utters is faivested with hyperbole aiMi 
glowing imageiy: he scorns all colloquial phrases, and regards 
everything below his exalted standard, mean and inexpresBive. 
"Whatever he has to say must be tinted up ceiewr^ tfe rost^ yet while 
his habitual, indulgence^ in superlatives and expletives gives spirit 
and force to his descriptions, it is exceedingly daaagerons to admit 
his statemeiits too literaDy. Even the witty cannot always appre- 
ciate his humor, and matter-of-&ct people are at once utterly 
nonjriussed at his extravagance. A talker of this class is^ however, 
amusing in company, for, after his mind has been wearied by 
abstruse studies, worldly coares, imaginary ills, or positive griefe, 
such a highly spiced speaker is a capital antidote to ennui. Men 
miBt relax sometimes, or the consequences^ wt)uld prove fatal to 
their nervous system: That delicate diacMuery, by the way, hae a 
severe ordeal to pass through » the wear and tear of life. Lwd 
&oughaffl once said, no man had any right to a nervoua system, 
who was not possessed of two thousand a year ; tmd we. believe he 
was not far froi?i just in his discrimination, for while we pay especial 
regard to the welL-bemg of 'ttie stomadi, we sadly neglect our more 
sensitive nerves. A little nonsense, therefore, occafiionally, may 
not be inadmissfble, when it <»n be thus harmlessly indulged. 
Nonsense is to sense^ as shade to lights— it heightens effect, making 
whatsis beautiftil m itself still more beautifol by contrast-. ' It ^ 
Hke an intended discord in a delicious melody, making the next 
ccmcord l^e sweeter: Hke fiOent sleep after sorrowful wtitob- 
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ing — ^the oalm that succeeds a fitorm — like dieerfidness after cao^ 
— ease aft^ anguish — or the sicklj oliye that gives ^^usto to oM 
port. 

This art of vividly magnifying minoi^ objects into exaggerated 
importance, by exhibiting them through a kind of cental micro- 
scope, hsA a pecuHaar charm for the fireside or the tabfe. It 
presents things in grotesque and monstrous distc^on, which ca^pt 
fail of exciting our risible faculties. Dean Swift was, perhaps, the 
greatest specimen of this style of writing «nd talking. This hftbit^ 
of exaggerating a statement beyond its exact limhs, is one of the 
most common of colloquial nrisdemeauOTs. Some souig seem too 
big fw their bodies — every tlung must be inexkmo; heiMJe they 
transcend the restrictive limits of reality, and bound off mto the 
regions erf ihe ideal. ^Sticklers for matter-of-fact are, pwlaps, 
equally tenacious of the <^posite extreme ; and they are no less 
obnoxious to good taste : they are as rigidly literal as the former 
are poetical Th^ evince a false zeal for tnrth, for they again 
leap beyond its limits, in their eager pursuit of details. With all 
tiieir professed antipathy to exaggeration, they "become meanly cuJ- ' 
pable in the very thing they repudiate. The man who would 
measure a hair or weigh a feather, is as guilty pf an hyperbole as 
he who would, transcend the just proportions of truth. Confront 
the two characters, and we see the result to be as we have described : 
the one is a fine precipitate fellow, warm of heart and hasty of 
tongue ; the other, a simple, direct man, who looks at things in ' 
their just propOTtions, and is nice even to the smallest fractions 
in all his affirmations. 

There are many minor varieties of the loquacious ; fOr example, 
the slow-talker, whose drawling accents make the very atmosphere 
drowsy, and whose provoking prolixity m tantalizing to the last 
verge of endurance. Tlien there is the quick speaker, rushing 
with the impetuosity of a whelming cataract, ^weeping all before 
him, and stunning yonr ear ^with his incessant volubility. Wa 
might also refer to loud talkers as among social nuisances,^ for, 
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gener^]^ upeaking, sound, in their case, is a screen for lack of 
sense and modesty — ^thetwo essentials of a good talker. There ifii 
yet another class, who are in the habit of violating good taste and 
decorum by the ever-recurring^ use of <yutr6 and unintelligible 
terms— -flowers of ^ech— exotics from all the living Iwiguages, as 
w^ as the dead. These sewn the usual phrases of our vulgar' 
vemaeular> however inapt their adoption may be of fweign terms 
in their stea3. Oa^lyle and Emerson may be mentioned as eases 
in poipt, although, it is true, they indiilge rather in a habit of 
AtigficizlngGennan' idioms, or torturing their motfier-tongue into 
all conceivable distortions. The injudicious and excessive use of 
foreigH phrases evinces a very questionable taste, and is charac- 
teristic of pediiJitry and a love of display,^ which those who value 
thek reputation for scholarship ought scrupulously to avoid. We 
confess ourselves too charitably inclined to exhibit the foiWes 
incident to another unfortunate class, who are prone to a fatal 
hal4t of telling what they have to say inopportunely, or who are 
frequency liable to perpetrate bad puns, and worse jokes, at which 
no. one can even force a spasmodic laugh, for we all know Dr 
Johnson^s depredative estimate of their character. They have but 
one exclusive privilege, of which most evince a ready proclivity to 
avafl tiiemselves— ^that of laughing at thek own pointless puns. 
EUa defwids this right on their behalf in the following wise : 
"That a man must not laugh at his own jest is surely the severest 
exaction ever invented iq)on the ^elf-denial of poor human nature. 
This is to expect a gentleman to give a treat without partaking of 
it,-^to sit esurient at his own table, and conmiend the flavor of his 
own venison upon the absurd strength of neve? touching it him- 
self On the contrary, we love to see a wag taste his own joke to 
his pfM:ty." 

Having disposed of our garrulous friends, what shall we- say of 
the incommunicative ? — those inane beings who so admirably siq>* 
ply the Iftck of statuary in the boudoir or library. Among this 
dass are the men of el(Magated and. lugubrious visage, who frown 
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out of existence even the scintillation of a smile, and "shut tsj^^ 
every facetious mouth, however highly charged it may be with 
intellectual electricity. The taciturn, whatever be their nuncMr 
idiosyncracies, are social nuisances; they damp the ardor, und 
repress the uttCTances of the heart wherever thdr influence extends. 
If. a man be endued with a tongue and brains, it is fairly to be 
infen^ed they were designed for use : an incorrigible mute, there^ 
fere, sios against himself as w^U as society. Some persons very 
modestly shelter themselves imder the plea that their silence is 
caused by their laborious habit ©f thinking ; -we regard this, how^ 
ever, as apocryphal at the' best, for any man who has, heweveir' 
little, of the Prometbian fire in him, mupt throw off sparies. «oh»- 
times. Some of these wordless metat vainly seek to atone ior their 
provoking silence by ^^ssuming an interminable and senseless smile ;. 
others, again, sit in stolid indifference, looking as vajHd and xxvjmr 
pressible as they probably ai^ in reality. 

^ There are others, again, who absur(Hy obtrude themselves and 
their private affairs on the attention of a mixed company : nothing . 
can be more injudicious or indelicate. Others lie in wait for every 
oppOTtnnity to proclaim their own adroitness and wit, and are ever- 
on the alert to elicit commendation and compliments. Some boa^ 
their gift of prescience ; they call a witness to remember they 
always foretold what would happen in such a case, but apne would 
oelieve them ; they advised such a person from the beginning, and 
told him the consequences would ba just as they happened, but he, 
would have his own way. Others, again, says Swift, hava a sin- 
gular weakness or vanity of telling their own frailties and faults : 
they are the strangest men in the world — ^tbey cannot dissemble ; 
they awn it is a folly — ^they have lost advantages by it,— but if 
you would give them the world, they cannot help it. 

To preserve a judicious silence is a very essential requisite in 
refined and polite society ; this silence is not, of course, gnllen or 
supercilious, but graceful and eloquent. Pontenelle is reported t<y 
have said tha^t " he should leave the tv^orld without regret, for it 
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hardlj contained a single good listener ;'' and the days ki which 
we live otc certainly not much better in this respect. 

Having taken oar exceptions to offenders against good manners 
In the matter of conversation, we wSl now venture to offer a few 
hints for the radnitiated. Conversation is ot^ of the polite arts of 
liHe,— 4ts ^id and aim bemg the onltivation of the graces and 
attractions of the social economy: he that possessesi conversational 
powers in the hi^est degree, therefore, becomes a most efifident 
agent in imparting pleasure, and in contributing to the iqaprove- 
ment of the social circle. Few acquisitions are of rarer attain- 
mwit, from the neglect with which the subject is treated by the 
iniu»es of society. Jt is not a little remarkable that many of the 
most cultivated minds are found deficieut in conversation. Among 
the literati, perhaps the most Slust^us and brilliant examples in- 
clude the. liames of Rogjers, the poet, and the late Countess of 
Blessangton. Two things seem essential to the possession of good 
conversational^powers, — a competent knowledge of men and books, 
and a Mcitous liabit of expression ; the former k to be acquired 
by observation and study ; while the latter is more commonly an 
intuitive gift. Topics upon which to descant are manifold and 
various ; the whole realm of nature and €trt, the boundless re- 
sources of knowledge, and the numberless incidents, phases, and 
accidents of human lile, as well as the myriad forms of imagery 
that people the regions of thought and fancy, — all supply themes 
of inter«sting discussion. What, for example, couM afford subjects 
more pleasing or fertile for a quiet and sociable t^e^rtetCj than the 
variegated treasures of Flora, the ever-changing and exquisite 
beauties of natural^cenery, the investigations of pure science, and 
the accumulated wealth of human lore ? If anecdote and humor 
are the pearls of polite conversation, the above-named constitute 
the pure gold for their setting, reflecting a tenfold splendor. Those, 
therefore, who are cm fait at repartee, or who fill up the pauses 
which occur in gtaver discussions, by Iwrilliant flashes of extempore' 
wit, or a piquant story,, good-natured sarcasm, or playftd ^sa^re, 
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achiere no inconaderable senrice in the social gathering. T^e ciiv 
cumstances of time, pldce,. and the character of the company, 
ought, of course,, ever to govern the choice of topics, and the man- 
ner and method of Uieir jMresentation. It wotiW be absurd to ex- 
pound a problem of Euclid to an elderly lady whose sphere of 
attainments never stretched beyond the details, of the dormitory or , 
the domestic duties of her domidl ; and it would be equally incon- 
sistent to attempt a grave dissertation oa the treasures hidden in 
the heart of the ear^, to a fair nymph in love, vrhose interests fie 
all concentrated and clustered in the -devoted heart of her Iovm*. 
Fulsome flattery and all Knds of extravagant compliment, are as 
obnoxious to good taste as the baneful practice of Indulging 
hadinagCf or even personal invective. To a weU-balanced and edu^ 
cated man, the cultivated society of the q)posite sex offers the 
highest possible attractions ; for, in additigp to the advantages to 
be derived from the interchange of elevated thought and senti- 
ment, the most fascinating. arts and graces are exhibited, which 
exert a reciprocal wid powerful influence, imparting a brilliancy 
and charm to every thing that is spoken. If to excel in the art 
of pleasing be the secret of success in that of tjonversation, com- 
mend us not infrequently to the refining elegance and challeng- 
ing graces of educated female society : in such a school of the art, 
the pupil who should fail of academic honors would assuredly 
prove himself unworthy to share them. Among the most delight- 
ful of mental recreatives may be classed the exhilar«^ting pkasures 
of intellectual intercourse ; they constitute the very life-fluid of 
our social being; 

Ha.zlitt's remark, that authors were seldom gifted with conversa^ 
tional powers, seems to be abund^^ntiy verified by l^ct. jEe says, 
— " Authors ought to be read, and not heard ; " and as to actors, 
they could not speak tragedies in the drawing-room, and thdr wit 
was likely to be comedy andr farce at a second-hand. The biogra- 
phy of tnen of letters, m a great measure, confirms this opinion ; 
some of the greatest names in English and French lit^*atuFe, men 
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who have filled books wiSi an eloquence and truth that defy obU- 
vion, w»e mere mutea before their fellow-men. They had golden 
ingots^ which, in the privacy (rfhome, they could convert into coin 
berang an ingress that would insure universe currency ; but they 
could not, on the spur of the moment, {produce the farthings cmrrent 
in the mariset-plaee. Descartes, the famous mathematician and 
jAUosopher ; Lafbntaine, celebrated for his witty fables ; and Buf- 
fon, the great naturalist,, were all singularly deficient in the powers 
of conversation. Marmontel, the novelist, was so dull in society, 
that his friend said of him,, after an interview : " I must go and 
read his tales, to recompense myself for the weariness of hearing 
him." 

As to Gomeille, the greatest dramatist of France, he was c<Hn- 
^etely lost in society — so absent and embarrassed, that he wrote 
of Inmself a witty couplet, importing that he was never intelligible 

^ but through the mouth of another. Wit on paper seems to be 
something widely different from that play of words in conversation, 
which, while it sparkles, dies ; for Charles II., the wittiest monarch 
that ever sat on the English throne, was so charmed with the hu- 
mour of " HucHbras," that he caused himself to be introduced, in 
the character of a private gentleman, to Butler, its author. The 
witty king found the authw a very dull companion ; and was of 
opinion, with many oliiers, that so stupid a fellow could never have 
written so clever a book. Addison, whose classic elegance of style 
has long been considered the model, was shy and absent in society, 
preserving, ev^ before a single sta-anger, stiff and dignified silence. 
He was accrastomed to say that there could be no real conversa- 
tion, but between two persons, friends ; and that it was then think- 
ing aloud. Steel, Swift, Pope, and Congreve— men possessing 
literary and conversational powers of the highest order — allowed 
him to have been a delightfhl companion among intimates ; and 
Young says of the latter, that "he was mute in society on some 
occasions, but when he. began to be company he was frill of vivacity, 

.and went on in a ool^e stndn of thought aad language, so as 
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to chain Hhe attention of every one to him." Qoldsmi^ on the 
contrary, as described by his contemporary^ ^writers, appeared in 
company to have no spark of that genius which shone forth &o 
brightiy in his woi^. His address was awkward, his manner 
nnconth, his language unpolished : he hesitated in speaking, and 
was always unhappy if the conversation did not turn i^n hunself," 

There %te excq>tions to every nde, in the presait Jnsttfnce, how- 
ever, they serve but to confirm it. 

Burns was famous for his colloquial powers; and Qalt is 
reported to have been as skilKul as the story-tellers of the Bairt, in 
fixmg the attention of his auditors on his prolonged narrations. 
Coleridge was in the habit of pouring forth brilliant, unbroken 
monologues of two or three hotllrs' duration, to listeners so^ enchan- 
ted, that, like Adam, whose ears Were filled with the eloquence of 
an archangel, they fcM*got " all place — all seasons, and their diange f 
but this was not conversation, and few might venture to emulate 
that^ **old man eloquent^ with hopes of equal success. 

Washington Irving, in the account he has given of his visit to 
Abbotsford, says of Sir Walter Scott, that"hfe conversation was 
frank, hearty, picturesque and dramatic. He never talked for 
effect or display, but from the flow of his {spirits, the stores of his 
imagination. He was as good a listener as a talker ; appreciated 
every thing that others said, howev^ humble might be their rapk 
and pretensions, and was quick to testify his perception of any 
point in their discourse. No on^'s concerns, no one's thoughts 
and opinions, no (me^ tastes and pleasures, seemed beneath hiin. 
He made himself so thoroughly the companion of those with 
whom he happened to be, that they forgot, for a time,- his vast 
superiority, and only recollected and wondered, when all was over, 
that it was Scott with whom they had been on such familiar 
terms, in whose society they had felt so perfectly at ease."' 

In conversation, Dante was taciturn or sathical. Gray and 
Afieri seldom talked or smiled. Rousseau was remarkably trite in 
conversation, — not a word of fancy or eloquence wanned him. 
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Milton wfts unsocial, and even irritable, when mnch pressed foj 
talk of others. Dryden has very honestly told ns, " My conver- 
sation is dull and slow — ^my hmnor is saturnine and reserved ; in 
short, I am not one of those who endeavor to break jest in com- 
pany, or make repartees." 





FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT FLOWERS. 

The bright mosaics, that with storied beauty, 

The floor of nature's temple tesselate. — Hokack Smith. 



"A PASSION for flowers," writes Mrs. Hemans, "is, I really 
think, the only one which long sickness leaves untouched with its 
chilling influence. Often, during a weary illness, have I looked 
upon new books with perfect apathy, when, if a friend has sent me 
a few flowers, my heart has leapt up to their dreamy hues and 
odorS) with a sudden sense of renovated childhood — ^which seems 
to me on^ of the mysteries of our being." To a cultivated taste, 
indeed, flowers ever present the rarest attractions, and the most 
fascinating charms. Many-tinted and many-voiced, they are asso- 
ciated with all that. we share in the poetry and romance of Ufe : — 
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tibey deck the joyous days of childhood^ shcdcBng richest fragraoee^ 
imd reflectmg oy^ its ascendii^ pathway their ev^-changing and 
goigeoos hoes. Bods, and blossoms fonn the tokens oC gentle and 
endearing afiE^ction, they garnish alike the sanctuary of home and 
the sidnted graye, 

' Barr^ indeed were this world of ours, 

Peiiied the sweet smile of the beautifiil flowers. 

r : Foets and artasts hare eyer d^i^ted to po^rtray the charms of 
nature, under whaterer phase or aspect she presents, them— --as 
Dftuch when decked in her ^rery %heen, as when arrayed in the 
j^rismatic hues of the vernal spring-^when the meadows are 
gemmed wit^ butterK^ups and daisks, and the glorious la^es of the 
forest are bursting into new life and beauty. With one excep- 
tion — ^that of love— no subject has^ to a like extent, chaS^iged 
the rich and quaint device of the votaries of the muse. How 
pleajsant aa hour might we wile away by oitatiims of the plea- 
surable passages of the poets, who have luxuriated over tiie 
treastnres .of Flora f- 

The very name is suggestive of att that is fresh and lovely in 
nature. The gems that sparkle in her $adem — ^the rich em^ 
broidery imd glittering adornments of her gayest and her amplest 
robes-^the pearis, the mines, the diamonds, the saj^hires, the 
gorgeoius jewefe that enrich and beautify creation— are they not 
sweet flowers ? Who loves flowers ? The highest and Ijie low- 
liest, the rich and the humble, Uiose who are ^ted with high 
intellect, and those of limited capacity— dl unite in this one sweet 
seSBe €i thebeautifuL It is a sad hcoise that has no flowers in it ; 
a hard and harsh soid which can let tl^ summer-time glide away, 
and find no pleasure in looking upon these choicest gifts of nature. 
A poetic fancy vrill indulge a'sWeet cdloquy with these beautiful 
" terrestrial stars." A contemporary thus cheriihes this conceit : — 
"Yes, to3k with the flowers ; then* vmce is sweet and musical^ 
their language pure and elegant, and all thehr tea^^dng gentle, 

8 
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loTing and kind. Talk witb the flowers, and they shall not 
upbraid you. If you are gobd, they will whisper in low and 
isoothing tones of hours gone by — of past joys. The flowers whose 
petals are one by one falling to mother earth, from whence their 
beauty rose, may mind you of some one who early bloomed and 
faded ere the evening came, and the sweet fragrance of those decay- 
ing, withered leaves ascending upward, whence, from Bunshine, rain 
and dew, they gathered sweetness, lingers like the memory of tlie 
lamented one, still sweet and fresh, while the spMt soars bad: to 
its Author. 

" Again, if you are in a glad and hopefdl mood, some beauteous 
bud will speak in truthful tones of joys in future stwe, and ho^ 
will paint a bright to-morrow, when aU those lovely tints shall b^ 
^unfoJded to admiring, affectionate eyes, making glad the heai<ts 
that have long watdied for its expanding beauty. So shall you 
watch, lest blight fall upon your opening prospects, ^nd strive to 
ripen and develope your powers in bright colors and strong rich 
verdure, whose fruition shall be all the bud had promised.'' 

The earth is decked and garnished all ot%r with these little 
" gems. They are "not only for the adornment of the mountain side, 
tte meadow, and the cultivated parterre j — they make the very 
atmosphere fragrant with l^eir incense. When tiiey ftide thsj 
shied the rich odor of their dying breath, like the sweet memory 
of the loved and lost. Let us gaze awhile on the great book of. 
nature, it is delicately and daintOy illumined, and very fragrant. 

*^ There m, to the keen perception of the educated," says an elo- 
quent writer, "a glory in the grass, a splendor in the flower,^ 
unearthly beauty in the clouds. To a lover of nature, all thinga 
are beautiful — ^full of Eden beauty." 

Thtn^ are apirits in the air, 
^ Oenxi in the evening breeze, 

And gentle ^DOsts, -niih. eyes as fair 
As sti^-beams among twlli^t trdef. 
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Plovers ar^^meet objects of our reverence as well as admiration^ 
for their inefiable Beauty and sweetness, as well as being monifes- 
tatiiMis of the wisdom, goodness, and power of Him who has so 
lavishly sQiatterqpl them over the face of the earth. Flowers have 
not been de^oaed onwor^y of q)ecial mrfyice in TLo\j Writ : in 
Solomon's pastOTal, floral aHegcwies are of frequent ocoirrence; 
and such is the high estimate of their exquisite beauty, that we 
are-told ^en Solomon, in att his regal splendor, was not arrayed 
iike the delicate lily. How many a lesson of wisdom might we 
gather from the study and contemjdatioa of these beautiful and 
radiant creatuti^,~of trust in-the " fatherhood of God,^' — of rau- 
tui^ harmony, and redprocal affection, and of the Wis^ hopes of 
an endless eidstence in the "Paradise Regained 1" Our great epic 
poet has de$mbed with Wondrous ppw» and effect the transports 
cS our first p«ffent as his delighted eye first luxuriated over the 
dnstered beauties that decked his Eden bowers. His haj^ess de- 
scenddnts, dthough derived of Eden, yet inherit many of its 
flowers. How vastly inferior the iMroudest achievements of art to 
4^e "exquisite ddicaey discovered in the web and wo(rf of flowers ^ 
BK)W do their enchanting fragrance, richness, variety and finisfh of 
colormg, as painted by the Heavenly Limner, no less transcend all 
hnman gkill ! 

How dormant and obtuse must that mind be which foils to de- 
rive a feeling <rf elevatmg and refined ddight from the contempla- 
tion of these peariy gems that grace the bosom of otir mother 
earth, — ^the jewelry with Which Heaven has adOTned her 1 Yet 
too many there are, "in the close cily pent,^' for whom these gay 
and brilMant things possess no charms : they prefer the sordid pur- 
suit of gold, to the soul-elevating study of Nature in all her enam- 
elled beauty; yet what can be m<»e deliciotisly refreshing to the 
vigion, . than to gaze upon the ever-varying charms of the rich 
parterre ? Oh, what a revenue of pure enjoyment is conferred 
upon theJrorsMppers of Mc^a I ^ 
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Tour Toioeloifl lips, flowtn, are Imag preachy 

Eaoh cap a pulpit, and each leaf a book, * 
Sapplying to my fancy numvous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 

Floral Apostles, that in dewy splendor 

** Weep without woe> and blnsh without a orime." . 
! may I deeply learn, and ne*er surrender 
Tour loTe sublime. 

Were I, God, in churchless lands remaining, . 

Far from all Toice of teachers and diTines, 
Ky soul would find in lowers of tiiy ordaining^ 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 

Waman, ftom her fitw sensibilities aiid keener appreciation of 
the heaatiful^ possesses an innate passion for buds and Uos^oms, 
and these, emblems of innocence, grace, and beauty, naturally 
enlist her sympathies. She is, indeed, herself the (peenly blossop 
oi Paradise, and her peerless charms find their nearest emblems in 
the blushing tints, the nectar sweets, and glowing beauties of 
Flora. Hence the fitting grace with whidi she prefers to enll 
fixHU tiie leafy temple of the goddess the rarest gems to heighten 
her fascbations, rather than costly pearls or the dazz^g decora- 
tions of art. 

Flowers, it will be recoHected, are used for national emblems : 
ijins, that of England is the rose, the queen of flowers ; France 
has adopted the lily ; Ireland the shamrock ; and Scotland the 
thistle. Shakspeare, in the " Winter'^ Tale,^ makes Perdita thus 
give significancy to them, by distributing her flowers according to 
the respective ages of those to whom she presents them^ To the 
old she gives rue and rosemary, wMch keep aD winter ; to those 
of middle ages she offers flowers of summer, such as lavender, 
mint,. maij(n*am, tad marigold } and to the yoni^ primrose, GEes, 
violets, and daffodils. Horace compares yoatii to ivy, and myrtl^ 
and <M age to dried leaves. 
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Leigh Hunt has the followii^ genial passage tonehing the per- 
fume of flowers : — ^ 

" Oh, world of mystery everywhere hangs abont bs and within 
US ! Who £an, even in imagination, penetrate to the depths 
of the commonest of the phenomena of onr daily Mfe? Take, 
for instance, one of those pots of Nardssi. We hare onrselyes 
had a plant of the variety known as solul ^or, in flower, in a 
atting-room for &x weeks^ daring the depth of winter, giving forth 
the whde of that time, without (so far as we Itnow) ceasing, even 
dnring sleep, (for we need hardly tell onr readers that plants do 
rieap,) the same fhll stream of fragrance. liove itself does not 
seem to preserve more absolately its wealth, while most liberal^ 
di^nsii^ it I That fragrance has a material basis, though we 
cannot detect it by onr finest tests. What millions of millions of 
atoms most go to the formation of even a single gnst, as it were, 
of this divkie flower-breath I Yet this goes on, throngh seconds, 
minutes, hoars, days, weeks, and ceases only with the health of the 
flower petals. Where, then> in these petals — ^these thin, misab- 
stantial cream-flakes — may we look to find stored np all these 
inexhaustible supplies I Where, indeed ? and if they are not 
stored up, but newly created as given forth — ^is not that even more 
•wonderful ? Would that any one could show us the nature and 
modes of operation of such miraculous chemistry." 

The imitative art has ever been devoted to the arrangement and 
combination ai these cherished objects. The designs that flowers 
have afforded to painting, sculpture, and architecture, with their 
effects upon the mind, also fomish a fruitful theme. 

In the distribution of honors and badges of distinction, Nature 
k generally appealed to t poets were crowned with bays, and con- 
querors with laurel ; and of the several heraldic decorations, many 
of the emblems are derived from nature. On the triumphant 
return of a victoridus hero, garlands of gay flowers are wreathed, 
ithd dispensed by fair hands. There are certain rural festivals of 
ancient origin, a few of which are still extant in some parts of 
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Eirope, at wlHch the resonrces (^ Elwa are ci^ed into teqineti<Hi: 
such as that of l^e May Queen, the festival of thel(«qae,'HaiTest 
Home, etc. 

In tropical climes the treasures of Flora are seen in all \3mr opu- 
lent ii^lendor. A poetic pen has thus portrajed than :~ 



'^Where to the riehtst firtdts the son is kind^ 

And to a loetst array of brilHafit flowers ; 
Where is a thjrmy censor erery wind ; 

Where on the torrent's banks crowd forest bowers ; 
Where leaves of plantains spread like generous hands. 

To travelers offering cool, delicious loads ; 
Where, far aloft, the palm her crown expands ; 

Stalks of the ikloe line the mountain roa4s. 
Firm sentinels, that watch the centuries fli^t, ^ 
And challenge them with flcnra^ banners bright ; 
The pine tree wears its vesture soft of moss ; 
The passion-flower displays its way-side-croSs ; 
The cactus blooming cj'imson in the sun ; 
Loft, waving vines in shifting beauty run ; 
All plants that 1^ odorous concert bring 
Delight their revel in perennial q)ring ; 
Myriads of lowers, litfe gay-dressed suitors, there 
Court with sweet breath the pleased and passive air,**" 



Let US cull a bunch of fresh violets, and take a glance for a few 
moments at their wondrous l>eauty. Violets have becQ called ^* the 
modest grace of the vernal year ;'' it is the sweetest flower that 
decks the wood. 

These exquisite little woodland fairies have inspired many pens, 
and many have sung their charms In melodious numbers : but we 
propose -to descant upon them briefly in the simpler phrase of a 
lover of nature. Here then is our bunch of freshly-cropped vic^ts. 
Not to say one word about their delicate and most exquisite aroma, 
it is impossible to look into their deep cups without being struck 
with their rajre beauty-. And we no sooner become in^eseed 
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^t^ this leering, than we begin to recollect what Shakspeare has 
said, about' the|h — ^what beautiful and passionate pictures they 
have formed, a^d what loveable spots they nestle in, in the realm 
of song. While we bend our lingering a»d curious gaze upon thek 
delicate structure^ we admire the eonsmnmate skill of their Pivine 
Artificer. 

. Xo be a lover of flowers, it is not indi^)easable that one should 
be * floriculturist, or that we become familiar with their botamcal 
names, or vegetable physiology : but it is necessary tli^t we have 
a. soul for 1^ beautiful: To love flowers, is to love nature ; and 
what may not the love of nature do for man, when all other 
ayenues to his feeliogs are closed up by selfishness or worldly 
inftaenees? 

. Flowers are always on the spmny side of things ; and we tqo^ 
c(»*tamly, should keep therer as much as we possibly can. 

tFhesun 
£tniles on the earth, and the etuherant earth 
Retumsr th^ smile in flowers. 

" Happy are they," says Gray, " who can create a rose^ee, or 
erect a honey-suckle ;" and who that is conscious of the beneficial 
influences of cherishing a love of flowers, can fail to respond to the 
sentiment? Linnaeus constructed a dial of flowers, indicative of 
tlwdr times of expanding and closing ; so that by planting them in ^ 
such a manner as that at each succeeding hour a blossom should 
unfold : and thus from morning to evening the time was so accu- 
rately expressed, that he seldom needed to have recourse to his 
watch. 

One of the prettiest little flowers, that decks the rural lanes 
and the corn-fields, is the scarlet Pim'perTid; this small flower and 
the conmipn red Pofpy, are the pnly instances of bright scarlet 
blossoms among British plants. This brilliant color seems to 
require the warm sun of the tropics, ance in those countries where 
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great heat prevails, flowers of the most brilliant scmiet hang in 
large dusters «ipon the trees, or adorn the eurth. * The pimpernel 
generally flowers in Jnne ; its leaves are of ui oval shape, some- 
what spotted ; it opens aboat eight o'clock, and e^nts np ltd 
blossoms towards noon ; so that should yon seek it in yonr early 
morning walk, you will find only the bright red bud, peeping out • 
from its delicate green cup ; and when it unfolds its purple eye to 
the sun, it may seem to remind you that it is time for retumng 
to your breakfast. Poets style this flower " the cheerful pimper- 
nel,'' from the above-mentioned fact — ^that it reveals its beauties to 
the eye when the dazzling "king of day" is usually aniling gayly^* 
in the sky ; upon the approach of rmn, it folds itself quite up, and 
from its thus foretelling the farmer the approaching shower, it ha^ 
been called " the poor man's weather-glass." The shrub called the 
Rose of Jericho, which is said tq be indigenous to Arabia Petraea; 
also presents a very remarkable instance of this sensibility in 
rainy seasons. Like that interesting class ai plants called Polypi, 
winch constitute the connecting Unk between the vegetal:de ajid' 
ammal kingdonis, and which, indeed, from their aoutC: sensi- 
tiveness to touch, seem to partake more of the nature and attri- 
butes of the latter : this, and other specimens present'a subject of 
curious inquiry which may well excite the wonder and admiration 
of the student of nature. This rose grows iq)on stems which are' 
not upright, but which spread from their centre over a considerable 
6^)ace of ground : the blossoms and leaves fall oflF together at the 
end of the season, leaving the stems bare, which all approach each 
and close up in a globular form, during damp weather, and again 
spread apart in the returning sunshine. The Evemng Primrose 
discloses its yellow fragrant flowers in the " sweet hour of eve ; " 
and the Marvd of Peru, or Beauty of the night, expands when the 
other flowers are sleeping, and, soon as morning folly dawns upon 
it, folds up its charms in its spiral buds. There is also a like 
apparent sensitiveness to rain evinced by that beautiful, though 
conunon floi^er, known familiarly as the Convolvulus, or Mortmig 
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Gl&ry : its sweet-scented blossoms, whose fragrance resembles that 
of the ahnond, are of various delicate hues — ^purple, white atd red, 
mingled with many beautiful semi-tints ; while its bright green 
leaves trail fondlj around the nearest object that presents itself for 
support. We are indebted to a recent writer for some other 
interesting facts connected with flowers, among which we wiH 
mention the. curious phenomenon exhMted by some plants during 
the night'. The common Monkshood is said to ^mit in the dark a 
bright phosphorescent light. 

One of the earlifest harbingers of the spring, is the Daisy (Eye 
of Day). Its modest beauties have been celebrated in the verses 
of Chaucer, Wordsworth, Montgom^, and Bums ; and been 
regarded as the emblem of affection. 

Chaucer^s quaint lines read — 

-i^ — «* Of all tbe floares in the mede 

Tham love I most these floQres of white and rede, ^ 

Snch that men called daisies- in oxat tomi, 

.To them I haTe sa great affection." 

A poetical superstition is attached to this flower, which is found 
to grace both mountain and meadow,^ and which Wordsworth 
designates "the pearl of spring, whose home is every where," 
which makes it a test of friendship. It is a custom with simple- 
hearted rustics^ when they wish to ascertain whether a professed 
attachment is sincere, for the trysting- parties to pull off, one by 
one, the white rays of the flowers, saying alternately, " does he 
love me t" "does he not?" until they stripped off all the rays of 
the daisy. If the first appeal happens to occur at the last ray, 
the conclusion is believed to be auspicious. 

The contemplation of flowers is a theme rife with interest to 
all classes : the child, fascinated by theh* exceeding beauty, is de- 
lighted to gather them into a bright bouquet ; the fair maiden 
seeks to employ the expressive symbols to reveal the gentle 
emotions of her heart ; while the lover of nature luxuriates over 

8* 
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their yaridgated channs^ or scans with inqnisitiTe gaze tbeir maoi- 
fold mystecks. 

** In Eastern lands thej talk in flowers, 

And tell in a garland tkeir loves and cares ; 
Bach blossom that hlooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mjrstio langnag^ bears." 

Wen might Isaak Walton ezdaim, as he reclined on a primrose 
bank^ and bent his enraptnred eye upon the enamelled meadow 
before him, "I regard them as Charles, the Emperor, did Fh>- 
jence ; that they are too pleasant to be looked apcm, exc^t on 
holidays." 

** Heaven wills thes^ sunple things should give * ' 

Lessons to teach ns how to live.** 

Sharon Tnmer remcurks, that {^mts with few and mt&& leayefl 
depend chiefly on the soil ; those with many and lar^ ones, more 
on the atmosphere. It is a singular fact, that flowers of different 
colors sometimes flourish on the same root. This is to be seen 
sometimes in the S^D€et WUUam and the Ma/rvd of Peru\ both 
which occasionally bear white and colored blossoms commingled. 
The same peculiarity is also observable in some plants whose color 
is deemed so constant as to have become proverbial, as to have 
become proverbial, as in the instance of the Blue HarebeU^ so often 
alluded to in poetry as descriptive of the eye of some gentle 
maiden. The part from which the aroma proceeds is various in 
difEerent plants : most frequently it exists in the blooming corolla ; 
it is thus with the honeysuckle, the hawthorne, and a* thousand 
others. Sometimes it is found in the herbage, as the sweet-brier^ 
the sweet woodruff, or the ground ivy ; it is even occasionally jn 
the root. Eastern flowers possess a richer fragrance than those 
of other clijnes ; and the Orientals are also more passionately fond 
of these " bright stars of the earth." All odoriferous plants are 
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yf^IoBd by them, bat the rose is their pectiliar. favorite;- the aatord. 
/and artificial varieties of this universally pet blossom are very 
nom^oos and be^ntifnl 

Perfumes were mucfi in vogue with ifche anci^t Hebrews, the 
Persians and Roinans, as well as many other nations 'of Mer times: 
the fbrmer have Moses for their chronicler in this reg)ect, and 
reference is made to the use of spices and aromatics by Mary 
Magdalen^ on the morning of the Resurrectioh, for the purpose 
of embalnung the body of the Saviour, So pungent is the scent 
of some flowers, that persons of a nervous temperaihent are unable 
to iph^le it without acute pain ; some will be affected with head* 
ache by the smell of the mignionette, the hawthorn, the lily, the 
lilac, and the laburnum. Flowers kept in a confined room are 
considered injurious to health, especially during nighty when they 
have a different effect upon the atmosphere than when acted upon 
by Dght: they emit, nitrogen gas, while during the .day they 
exhale oxygen. The ifragrance yielded by some plants when 
crushed, has suggested many beautiful images to poets : Moore 
alhjdes to this circumstance when referring to the only consolaticm 
in sprrow, he says : 

*< And thou can'st heal the broken heart, 
Jfhich like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathe sweetness out of woe.' 

Many very lovely flowers grow in the water, rearing their heads 
and some of their leaves 'above the surface of the stream ; there 
are Also, it will be remembered, numerous species of sub-marine 
plants. . Under the shadow of the drooping willow, the fair white 
water-lily blooms in unsullied elegance, bending witL the slightest 
breeze, or softly reclining upon the smooth surface of the rivulet. 
]^otanists designate this fraU and delicate flower Nymfhcm, because, 
Bke the nymphs or naiads of the classic j>oets, it loves to haunt the 
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streams, and delights in the ^adow of the Mage that hangs ovet 
them. 
Then we have — 

** Thftt blue and bright-eje floweret of tiie brook, 
Hope*8 gentle gem — the fiur forget-me-not'* 

And the queen of spriug^blossoms, the sweet-scented An^none ^ 
nor let ns forget " the pearWike bnds, in roseate light displayed,** 
of tlie odorous May, the Meadtm- Sweet, the Cystns, and the azure 
Hkrebellf among the blossoms of the woods. Next to the regtd 
Moss Rose, we have the choicest of Flora's treasures^ the ahnost 
endless varieties of the Carnation. One of the most boastftil and 
admired ornaments of our modem gardens is the Cadus, of v^jmh 
a varied profusion may be seen : the game may be said of the 
DahHa. (The Dahlia is a native of the marshes of Peru, and was 
named after Dahl, the celebrated Swedish Botanist. Jt is more 

. than thirty years since its introduction into Europe, and is now the 
universal favorite of florists. The number of known varieties is 
five hundred,) the Verbena, the varieties of the Aster, Geranium, 
Heliotrope, the Oleander, and last, though not least, the Passion- 
Flower, the Hyacinth, and the Jasmine. 

Louis XYlII. on his restoration to France, nfade in the patfk in 
Versailles the fac-simile of the garden at Hartwell ; and there was 
no more amiable trait in the life of that accomplished i»rince. 
Napoleon used to say that he should know his father's garden in 
Corsica blindfolded, by the smell of the earth 1 And the hanging 
gardens of Babylon are said to have beesA raised by the Median 
Queen of Nebuchadnezzar on the fiat and naked plains of her 
adopted country, to remind her of the hills and woods of her 
childhood. .We need not speak of the plane-trees of Plato — 
Shakspeare's mulberry-tree — ^Pope's willow — ^Byron's elm ? — ^Why 
describe Cicero at his Tusculum — Evelyn at Wotton — ^Pitt at 
Ham Common — ^Walpole at Houghton^ — Grenville at Dropmere ? 

*Why dwell on Bacon's " little tufts of thyme," or Fox's geraniums ? 
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There is a fepirft in the gardeti as well as in tfee wood, and the 
•*ltlies of the iBeld" snppljrlbod for the imagination as well as 
B^aterials fov sermons. 

Jfany interesting particnlars tsbighi be adduced tooching the 
botsuaic history of ornamental plants, — ^for instance, the almost 
ihfinite Tariety of their leaves and blossoms, — which latter, accord- 
ing to modern science, aare bnt a higher development of the fotm^r. 
Some leaves t«*e anooth, oliiers are hairy on their surface : "which 
latter kind, when laden witii dew, glisten Hke diamonds in the 
sun's Tay. Leaves are, in the vegetable kingdom, what lungs ar6 
inrthe animal 5 this may be readily ascertained by placing a young 
tine4eaf -over a wine-glass, when, if it be a hot day, you will very 
soon find the glass quite damp, and in the course of « short tune 
tiiie mdsture, from the emitted per^iration, will run down in drops. 
It is the chemical action of light upon leaves and stems that causes 
their green color : if kept a long period in darknesg, they, would 
become i^Mte or colorless. If exposed to the light of a handle, 
at night when they are contracted, they will partially unfold 
again : thi^ is especially the case with the varieties of the Sen- 
sitive-Plant. 

As abready intimated; in Eastern nations, which «re character^ 
m&i by a luxurious devotiob to beauty and elegance of tastip, 
flowers lure commonly used as expressions of sentiment and feeling 
— such as love, friendship, anger, disdain, remorse, and the like. 
To tiiem floral language is ever eloquent. It is said that in Persia, 
the Tulip,— whose blossom in its native country is scarlet, while 
the centre of its glowmg cup is black,^ — ^is indicative of ardent 
affection ; and the love-sick swain who wouM send this floral mis^ 
fiive is understood to convey the idea that, like the flower, his face 
is glowing with the intensity of passion, while his heart is con- 
sumed by its fires, as a coal. The gift of a Rose Mfy expresses 
also the naatured progress of affection ; while despair is signified 
by a bouquet formed of Myrtle entwined with the Cypress and 
P<^py : Bergahaot and Jasmine, both very fragrant, are beauti- 
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fully emblematic of the sweetg oi friendship. The ^mboliei^ 
language of Flora mt^ well be deemed the most natural and 
eloquent of lacq^uages : hers is an oratory that speak^in per&med 
aUence, fai which there is a tenderness and passion, and evcB a 
buoyancy of gay mirthfulness, unknown to Other vocabularies.. No 
spoken word can rival the delicacy of sentiment to be infeirred from 
a chaste flower ; and a like efficacy is impart^ to the same expe- 
dient when we would pour the soothing balm of eympatthy on the 
stneken axA sorrowing. spirit. But who can doubt the signifi*- 
cancy of flowws? They speak in gentlest whispers^ in soft, per- 
fumed sighs* Who would not lis^n ? " Poetry, like truth,? say* 
Ebenezer Elliott, **is a common flower: God has sown it over 
the earth, like daisies, sprinkled with tears or glowing in the sun, 
even as He places the Crocus and the March frosts together, and 
l^eautifiilly mingles life and death." This is indeed a beauti^ 
conceit, most beautifully expressed. But what need have we Xo^ 
cit^ authorities to vindicate the fair fame of flowers ?— their pi^e- 
emment distinction bas long since passed into a proverb. How 
many of our cdloquial idiom^ derive their origin from, and owe 
their agnificancy to, flowers ! We are accustomed to designate 
the pet of the fatally circle as ** tke flower of the famJl/^ f and when 
we would characterize any highfy wrought epecunen of rhetoric, 
we should describe it as elegant, ornate, ^^,fi.miery, Plowers 
were not Only used for personal deporation among the Romans ; 
they were made the €MX5essories of religion. Their priegts, altars, 
and even their sacrifices were adorned with these delicate emblems. 
Their statues were also crowped with them : hence Venus is somer 
times represented wearing roses, Juno with the lily, and Cere^ 
with her hair entwined with wheat and pc^ies. The bridal 
wreath is still lihe beautiful emblem of innocence and truth. The 
burial a^ well as the bridal have^like sou^t their choicest emblems 
amoDg the fairest symbok of beauty and decay — ^the flowers. The 
Cypress, in all nations an cmWem of sorrow, was used by the 
B,<Hnans to deck tjie dwellings of the deceased — because if once 
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cat down, that jdant will not spring np again ; it liad, therefore, a 
Ime significance in their case, »nce they belieTed death to be ^an 
eternid aleq) : witii a more cheering faith, the eyergreen, in oar 
. times, has nsorped its stead. The custom of garnishing the graves 
of the departed with flowers is a felicitous one — fall of eloqa^t 
t^{^>eals to the heart of sorrowing sorvivors, for while they form 
expresave emblems of the frailty of the present, are they not also 
the radiant harbingers of oar future estate of being. 





A MONOLOGUE ON MATRIMONY. 

**Loye is a smoke raised with the fame of aif^hs ; 
Beinif parged. a fire sp^kling in lovers* ejrM { 
Being vext, a sea nouri^ed by lovers' tears.—* 
What is it else ? a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet.*'— Shakspsakb. 

<*Oh ! magic of love ! unembellished by you, 
, Has the garden a blush or the herbage a hue 7 
Or blooms there a prospect in nature or art, 
Like the vista that shines through the eye to the heart 7**— Moorb. 



Few topics have more frequently enlisted the attention of wri- 
ters and readers, than that which we have chosen for a little free 
discnsston. Although Gupid cannot be said to be young, he is not 
in the least the worse for wear, — ^his locks are still golden, his^ 
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cheekg globing, and tbe bright kmcUing glance of his eye is as 
]ifc£ant as erer — ^whlle his votaiies are eyen more numeroiis than 
they hare been in any jHrevions age oi the world : and we liiere-" 
fore venture to hope that otir theme may not prove altogether 
amnteresting at least to our fair friends. First let ns premise that 
we do^ not intend to infiiet on the reader a grave homily on this 
delicate subject, but rather a gossipping sketch of the felicities and 
infetici^s of the estate matrinicmial and its couhterpart — celibacy, 
witb^i accompanhnetft of illnstrative fiswits and anecdotes. Mar- 
riage has been designated an episode in the life of man, — cm epoch 
in that of womw : it is certainly a most important crisis in the 
histcMj of boib, for it generally causes a stnmge metamorphosk in 
haUt and chiuracter. 

» The Ikappy minglemeiit of kearts 

Where, cha&ged as chymic compounds aare) 
Each with his own existence parts, 
To find a new one happier far/' 

Ihe aneients exalted domestic affecti<»i mto a household god, 
and one of the most beautifol antiques now i»*eserved, is a gem 
representing the draped figure of a woman worshipping tWs deity, 
as it kneels i^n a pedestal. Crdy wrote the following sweet 
Knes upon it :— 

*« Oh ! love of lore*! to thy white hand is given 

Of earthjy happiness the golden key ! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter's even. 

When the babes cling round their father's knee : 
And thine the voice that on th^ midnight sea 

Melts the rnde mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he wants to see. 

Spirit ! Tve built a shrine j and tfiou hast come. 
And OB its altar closed — ^fbr ever dosed thy plume T* 

It may not be generally known tiiat, according to Bnxtorfs 
Hebrew Lexicon, the primeval name, Eve, is derived fSrom a 
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root which signifies to talk: — a fact which nu^poa^ly aqcooiit. 
for the origin of the phrase — "a woman's privilege."* We conn 
fess we do not see why they should be denied, the exercise of 
their prerogative, for they generally talk with more "pith, point 
and pathos,'' and thehr bird-like, dulcet voices sound far iQpre 
musical than do those of the opposite sex. . But where all the 
graces vie with each other for preeminence, it is vain for us to _ 
signalize a single charm : . in the words of Ajiacreon Mo&re^ we may 
exclwm — 

<* Woman, dear woman, still the same. 
While lips are balm and looks are flam0. 
While Bhans possesses heart or eyes. 
Woman's bright empire never dies ! ** 

It has been said that while Adam was created wvthoa^ Paradise, 
Eve was created within the sacred enclosure ; and that conse- 
quently the former always retains something of thex>riginal eiarth- 
iness of his origin ; while woman, 

" The precion* porcelain of human clay,'* ^ .. 

exhibits more of the refining process, both as to her physical and 
morar nature. 

" If," says Mathew Hmry^ ** man is the head, She is the crown. 
Woman was formed of a rib out of the side of Adam, to be equal 
with him, — under the arm to be protected, and near his heart to 
be beloved." The world has, in the main, endorsed the sentiment 
of this wOTthy divine, although it has been ungraciously insinuated 
by others, that, since she emanated from a rib, and nobody €ver 
saw one quite straight, it is absurd to except to find a woman 
otherwise than crooked* herself; and that it is useless to ay;empt 
making crooked things straight. But this, as we have already 
intimated, is a calumny upon the fan: being whom Byron com- 
pares to 
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" The rainbow 'liiid tbe Btorms of life I 
The evening beani that smiles the clcmds away, 
And tints the morrew with {urophetic ray ! ** 

-Soutbey says, ^'take away loye, and not pk;fsical nature only, 
bat the hearijof the mortd srorld wodd be palsiied 

* This is the salt unto humanity. 
That keeps it sweet.* " 

How many an apostrophe have the poets indited to lovej ih^y 
li^Te^ been ever martyrs to the cause of Cupid, wfllii^y endiu> 
ing the most exquisite torments on his behalf. In a virtuouft 
heart, however, its influence is sedative, sanative and preserrar 
tive— ^ drop of the true elixff, no mithridate so effectual a^ains^ 
the infection of vice. Love, it is sgdd^ invented the ,art of tracing, 
liknesses, and thereby led the way i;o portrait painting* Some 

. paintiers it has certainly made ^ whether it ever made a poet 
may be doubted.; but there can be no question tha|i under its 
inspiration more bad poetry has been produped than by ai^ or all,, 
other causes. Oi^ the other haivi, if love has produced the w(»st 
of poet$, that same simple, love has made beyond compsffison the 
best of lett^ writers, . In love poems, conceits are distilled from 
the head ; in love letters, feelings flow freshly from the heart. 
Assnmii^ that these free utterances are genuine, how would that 
"excellent mystery" — ^wedded life, irradiate the world with its 

. blessed influences, were the generous impulses and sentiments of 
courtship, but- perpetuatied in all their exuberant fullness durii^ 
the sequel of marriage. 

The dream of Ufe mdeed can last with none of us,'— 

" As if the thing beloved were all a saint, 
• ' And erery place she entered were a shrine ; ** 

but it must be our own fault, when it has passed away, if the real- 
ities disappoint u^ ; th^ are not " weary^ stale, flat and uiqurofi- 
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table," nnlesB we ourselves render them so. We need not seek for 
famian anthprities, the divine ordinan(^ dates its origin in Eden, 
and comes down to ns sancticmed by Heaven itself, ss rife now 
with hallowed influences as at its first institation in the infsnej of 
time. From the marrn^ relation sjmng tiiose gende eharlties* 
and kindly offices of domestic affection, which temper the stem 
anSterities and selfish maxims of the world ; while they serve also 
to help oar fiuth in a fntofe blissfnl state of being of which they iH?e 
the type and harbinger. It is the sanctuaty of the domestic drde, 
which links heart to heart in a hallowed compact, whence swell op 
those genial aiTections of onr better nature, that fertilize the barren 
wastes of humanity and bless the world. If there be a sacred spot 
on earth, over which angels may be suiq)Osed fondly to linger, and 
scatter the sweet incense of heavenly blessing from their hovering 
wings, it niust be the sanctuary of a consecrated home. The surest 
safeguard agsunst interrtq)tions to domestic concord, is the habit 
of wearing a smiling face ; it will prove the panacea for every ill-:- 
the antidote for every sorrow ; and who that has felt the luxury <rf 
thus conferring happiness, and chasing from the brow a shadow 
and the heart a grief, would grudge the effort for so rich a boon ? 
What spectacle can be imagined more touchingly beautiful or 
impressive than that which the marriage ceremony presents ? To 
witness the voluntary consecration of two intelligent beings on the 
altar of mutual faith and affection — the union of their lives and 
fortunes in a solemn covenant which naught but death may dis- 
solve, is indeed a scene of surpassing interest. That many instan- 
ces of an unfelicitous kind have occurred, cannot be denied, but it 
is j)0 less true that in the great majority of cases the marriage 
union has been productive of the hap{»est results ; and were its 
claims always properly appreciated, such beneficient effects would \ 
ever follow in its train. Tru^ it is, as society is constituted, mar- 
riage becomes somewhat of a lottery— for all its votaries are either 
tiie victims of Cupid or cupidity ; m either case, they are under 
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t^ Ubi^yaig i^meoce of passion, and coaseqaeotlf tmt.Iittle m^ 
ject ^ the^ control of reason. 

An iost^nce in which marriage waa Uterallj a lottery^ wa^ 
exemplified in a recent freak {Nracticed by a c^ain youthAd swain 
ia FrfMicCy who, relying upcm hi^ personal attractions mainly, actu- 
i^ put himsetf rip as the one grand prize ii^ a lottery of ten thou* 
^and tickets of ^the yalne of two dollars each. T\m nojel matn- 
^Qonii4 expedient created a wondroi^ sensation aniong th^ belles of 
the J^ren^ ca{»4al ; and the result wa% that all s(^cta of specnla- 
tion went off among the fair, who eagerly bought up the tickets. 
A Cbut youi^ damsel, who speculated merely for the frolic of the 
^iing7 l)ecwne the holder of the prize ti^iket : the lucky youth teur 
dered her the pecuniary proceeds of the lottery — $30,000 ; they 
^became, a icase of ^*love at first sight,'' and within the, brief limits 
of tte day. Hymen settted their destmy, and they "twain became 
one fl«3h," • 

33ie happy marriage, says Steele, is, where two persons meet 
%ad vduntarily make choice, of each other, without principally 
r^»rdlii^ or neglecting the circumstances oi fortcme or beauty. 

** Though foola sparn Hymen's gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know 
Hat marriage, rightly undei*8tood. 
Gives t^ the tender and the good 

A pari^diw below." 

What dngnlar spectacles — ^we should say, pairs of spectacles — 
aare oecasioi^y to be seen in our popular promenades — ladies of 
towering altitude allied, to |4warfish bipeds, who seem as though 
they were designed rather for the effect of contrast than equality j 
while again similar lofty specimMis of the masculine are to be met 
with, peeruig into the upper air, dragging by their side a like 
iibbreviated instance of the feminine j seemingly to indicate that 
in reagning themselves to the stem alternative of espou»ng that 
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(ftlsely 80 called) Reoessarj evil — a wife, tii^ fa^ sagely isesoTrM 
upon selecting ihe least. Hood's humorous lines la **Fmr$d wM 
Mi^c^," will occur to the reader : — 

*< Of wadded bliss 
Bards sing amiss* 

I cannot make a song of it ; 

For I am small, '' 

My wife is tftU, -* 

And that's the short and laag <^ it. 

When we debate . 

It is my fate . ' 

To always haye the wr<mg of it ; 

For I am small. 

And she i» taU, ^ . 

Andthat's the short and long of it. 

She giyes to me - ^ 

' The weakest tea. 

And takes the whole Sooohong of it ; 

For I am small^ 

And she is tall, 
And that's the short and long of it. 

Ag«Linst my life 

She'll take a knife. 
Or fork, and dart the prong of it ; 

For she is tall, 

And I am small 
And that* 8 the short and long of it." 

. Among fantastic cases of this kind, might be mentioned the 
ludicrous project of Frederick of Prussia, who, in the hope of 
securing an anny of ^ants, formed the idea of compellii^ tmions 
between the tallest of the sexes in his dominions. On a certajti 
occasion the king haj^ning to meet a remarkably lofty young 
lady, he alighted &om his horse, 8to{^)ed h^r, and desired her to 
ddirer a letter to the commanding officer of his crack regimenl 
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^9Hiis nidlsssiye was to the efteet that tlie bearer was to be instantly 
miarried to the i»llest grenadier in his- seryice. The young la<if , 
however, being somewhi^t terrified, and not comprehendfaig the 
natnre of the tratjsaction, handed the letter to a dunintitive old 
Woman!^ by whose intervention she escaped the arbitrary destiny. 

It ffi-Teeorded of a wealthy saddler of London, that he made it 
conditional in his wiU that his daughter should be saddled with a 
saddler for life, or else be disinherited. AeecH^c^ngly, as it hap- 
pened that the young Earl of Halifax was found among her 
suitorg, and a ciiiididate for her splendid dowry, his lordship 
^tuall^ was obliged to bmd himself to an apprenticeship of seven 
jeBTs to the craft, in order to the attainment of his wishes. 'Tim 
was a worse case of affliction, we should think, upon the nerves of 
flie distii^mshed suitor, t^ian even Jacob's fourteen years* appren- 
■tieeship for his favorite Rachel. " 

In'st^ances, not a few,, of disastrous manjiages might be quoted, 
but as ttieir rehearsal would not excite any pleasurable sensations, 
we shafl refrain from the unwelcome tadc: we may, however, refer 
to the case of an adroit spinster who was cute en6ugh to prevent 
ducli an apparent catastrophe. A young Scotchman having wooed 
a pretty buxoin d«nsel, persuaded her ta accompany him to a 
justice of the peace, for the purpose of having the nuptials cele- 
brated. They, stood very meekly under the operation, untQ the 
magistrate came to that clause which imposes the necessity of sub- 
jectmg the lady to the rule of her husband. '* Say no more about 
that, sir,'^ interrupted the halj^married claimant, **^if this hand* 
remains T^)on this body. 111 make her obey me." "Are we mar- 

"ried yet 1" eagerly cgJEiculated the exasperated maiden, to the ratifier 
ti covenants between man and woman. " No," responded the 
wondm^g justice. " Ah, very wdB, we will finish the rest another 
tinro," she continued, aM in a moment nibre she had vanished, 
teaymg the astonished swain to console himself for the escape of 

. the bird he thought he had so securely caught and caged. As a 
cbmiterpart to the foregoing, we Hiight cite the instance of a cer- 
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tain coaple of nistics who |)re8eBted themsekes to theparkst-M 
candidates for tbe holy estate of matriiooi]^. On the conckskm 
of the ceremony the redoubtable hasbuid, who i»^;fui to ha^e 
sandry misgiywgs, at what he had done^ said, '* Your revmw^ 
has tied the knot tightly, I fancy ; but^ under ftiTor, may I ask, if 
80 be you could untie it again ?" " Why, iio,'^ re^ed. the d<wiine, 
"we never do that oa this part of the consecrated, ground." 
" Where then ?'* eagerly inquired the disconsolate ^^ctmu ^* On 
tkat,'^ was the req)Qa8e, pointing to the church yardi 
. A curious legend is related of Egivaacdy a secretary of Charle- 
magne, and a daughter of the emperor. The seqrets^ feH^ 
desperately in love with the princes^ who at length allowed im 
advances. One winter's night his visit was f^rdonged to a Jate 
hour, and in the meantime fi deep fall of snow had fallen. If he 
left, his foot-marks would betray him, and yet to remain longer 
would expose him no les9 to danger. At Idigth the princestt 
resolved to carry him on hw back to a neighjboring house, whk^ 
she did. It happened, however, that from the window of his 
chamber, the emperor witnessed this novel proceeding ; ami in the 
assembly of the lords on the following day, when Egivard i^nd lus 
dstughter were jH^ent, he ask^d what ought to be done, to a man 
who should compel a king's daughter to carry him on her rfioulders 
through frost and snow, on a winter's night ? They answered that 
he was worthy of death. The loyers became alarmed, but the 
wnperor, addressing Egivard,^ «aid, ^* Had'st thou loved my daugh^ 
ter, thou shouldst have come to me ; thou art worthy of 4eati, 
— ^but I give thee two lives : take thy fair porter in marriage, fear ** 
God, and love one another.'' This was worthy one of the greatest 
of princes : and also worthy the imitation of many a purse^rond 
aristocrat of latfer times. . 

Balzac, the French novelist, exhibits another example of ecce^ 
iricity in matrimonial affairs. According to a Parisian coj^ea^ 
pondent, the arrival of this celebrated auttior from Oenaan^ 
caused m knmenfife sensation in certain x^ircles, owing to.^ 
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romantic circumstances connected with his marriage. When 
Balzac was at the zenith of his fame, he was traveling in Switzer^ 
land, and had arrived at the inn just at the very moment thfl 
Prince and Princess Hanski were leaving it. Balzac was ushered 
into the room they had just va<»ted, and was leaning from the 
window to observe their departure, when his attention was arrested 
by a soft voice at his elbow, asking for a book which had been left 
behind upon the window seat. The lady was certainly fair, but 
^ appeared doubly so in the eyes of the poor author, when she inti- 
mated that the book she was in quest of was a pocket edition of 
his own works, adding that she never traveled without it, and that 
without it she could not existl She drew the volume from beneath 
his elbow, and flew down stairs, obedient to the screaming sum- 
mons of her husband, — a pursy old gentleman, who was already 
seated in the carriage, railing in a loud voice against dilatory 
habits of women in general, and his own ^use in particular ; — 
and the emblazoned vehicle drove off, leaving the novelist in a 
state of self-complacency the most enviable to be conceived. This 
was the only occasion upon which Balzac and the Princess Hanski 
had met, till his recent visit to Germany, when he presented him- 
self — as her accepted husband. During these long intervening 
fifteen years, however, a literary correspondence was steadily kept 
up between the parties, till at length instead of a letter containing 
literary strictures upon his writings, a missive of another kind — 
having a still more directly personal tendency, reached him from 
the fair hand of the princess. It contained the announcement of 
the demise of her husband — ^the prince, that he had bequeathed to 
her his domains^ and his great wealth, — and consequently, that she 
felt bound to requite him in some measure for his liberality, and 
had determined upon giving him a successor — ^in the person, of 
Balzac. It is needless to state that the delighted author waited 
not a second summons ; they were forthwith united in wedlock, at 
her Chateau on the Bhme, and a succession of splendid f&tes cele- 
brated the auspicious event. 

4 
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The story of the marriage of Lamartine is also one of romantic 
interest. The lady, whose maiden name was Birch, was possessed 
of considerable property, and when passed the bloom of youth she 
became passionately enamored of the poet, from the perusal of his 
** Meditations f for some time she nursed this sentiment in secret, 
and being apprised of the embarrassed state of his affairs, she 
wrote him, tendering him the balk of her fortune. Touched with 
this remarkable proof of her generosity, and supposing it could 
only be caused by a preference for himself, he at once made an 
offer of his hand and heart. He judged rightly, and the poet was 
promptly accepted. 

Those who wish to become acquainted more at length, with 
"the loves of the poets," we refer to Mrs. Jamieson's pleasant 
book on that delicate subject. It may suffice to glance at the 
eccentric conduct of Swift, in his love matters. His first flaine, 
whom he fantastically christened Varina, he deserted, after a seven 
years' courtship : the next he styled Stella, who, although beauti- 
ful in person, and accompli^ed, after a protracted intimacy, he 
secretly married in a garden, although he never resided under the 
same roof with her, and never acknowledged the union till, the 
4ay of his death. The third became a similar victim to his selfish 
kard-heartedness, which, it is said, caused her death. With all his 
wit and geuius, such wanton iHmtality, must ever reflect the deep- 
est disgrace upon his moral character, especially as contrasted 
with his claims as a religious functuary. The following case looks 
somewhat squally, and indeed possesses so much of the marvellous 
as to challenge belief. It is that of a gentleman who confesses he 
first saw his wife in a storm, took her to a ball in a storm, courted 
her in a storm, married under the same boisterous circumstances, 
and lived with her during a like condition, but buried her in pleasant 
weather. The union of hearts and hands in holy wedlock has given 
birth to many luminous poetic effusions. The briefest exposition 
we remember to have sewi, is the following, which was doubtless 
intended merely as a love-missive between two ardent souls, whose 
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elective aMnities — ^if spirits ma^ commingle — ^resolred themselyes 
into a perfect spiritnal amalgamation. Says our love-sick swain : 

«« My heart to you is gtrea, 
.Oh, do ^ve youra to me ; 
We'll lock them up togeth^, 
And throw away the key." 

That brief episode of romance, courtship^ is the spring- tide of 
life — the May of human exigence : fond memory clings to it with 
cherished and lingering devotion ; for, if at no other pmod, the 
heart then reveals its most generous sympathies, and the habitual 
-selfishness of our nature is forgotten. If the month posterior 
to the nuptial ceremony — the honeymoon is so richly^ freighted 
with happiness, it is naore than the great poet affirms of the 
period anterior to that event, although another of the muse's 
favorites, Andrew Maryell, inclines to a somewhat contrary sen- 
tifnent. - 

Emerson has some poetic and forcible words upon this subject 
of love ; he says, '''Be our experience in paMculat what it may, 
no man ever forgets the visitations of that power upon his heart 
and brain, which created aU things new ; which was the dawn in 
him of music, poetry, and art — which made the face of natiire 
radiant with purple light, the morning and night Of varied enchant- 
ments — ^when a single tone could thrill the heart, and the most 
trivial circumstance associated with one form, is put in the amber 
of memory— when we become all eye, when (me is j«^sent — ail 
memory, when one is gone.'' 

The intervention' of eLn ecclesiastical functionary was not deemed 
indispensable to a marriage, until the Council of Trent in 1409. 
The celebrated decree passed in that session, interdicted any mar- 
riage otherwise than in the presence of the priest, and at least^wo 
witnesses. But before the time of Pdpe Innocent III. (1118,) 
there was no solemnization of marriage in the church, but 
the bridegroom came to the bride's house, and led her b<^e 
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to his • own, which was all the ceremony then used. Banps 
were first directed to be published in ihe year 1200. 

Many strange apologies have been urged for marriage. Gothe 
said he married to obtain respectablMtT^. Wilkes wedded to please 
his friends. Wycherly, in his old age, took his servant girl, to 
spite his relations. The Russians have a story of a widow who 
was so inconsolable for the loss of her husband, that she took 
another to keep her from fretting herself to death. , 

The origin of the word " honey-moon," is from a custom of the 
Tentines, an ancient people of G^nnany, who drank mead, 9r 
metiieglen, a beverage made with honey, for tlurty days after 
every wedding. 

Love has been compared to deb|;: botii keep their captives 
awake at night, or disturb thek repose with anxious noetumal 
vi^aons, aad their busy thoughts at day i«re no less solidtously 
engaged. It is, moreover, suggested that love has been styled 
" the tender passion,'' from its softening effects on' the brain, and 
also because it affects principally " the softer sex.". Some hav« 
proved themselves impervious to its genial influences ; take, for 
eXMnple, the case of Jfewton, whose penehami for star-gazing, 
mathematical jfcbstoetions, and bis pipe, was^sufficiently evmced by 
his tiding the fair hand of his lady-love — ^not to devote it to the 
gentle pressure of affection, but to convert the forefinger to the 
^gradmg purposes of a tobacco stopper! Men of literature, 
selenee Stnd philosophy, in ancient and modent. times, have, from 
their recluse and ascetic tendencies, in tiie main, been either 
opposed to the social relationship, or been infelicitous in their 
matrimonial alliances. Probably this has been, in pwi;, superin- 
duced by the flatteries and attentions of the ,world at large ; and 
yet, it is somewhat isingular h6w men, movii^ so prominently in 
society, and courted so generally ^y the fair, should not have had 
adroitness enough to escape entanglejnent in the matrimonial 
meshes of that busy little fellow, Cupid, who is ever going about, 
seeking whom he may ensnare. Viewed as a divinely instituted 
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ordinance, marriage ceases to be a matter of option ; and those, 
therefore, who se^k to contravene- so express a command, are 
justly held amenable for the act. Apart from its endearing asso- 
ciations and immunities, it is constitoted the ^eat conservatiTe 
means of hmnan existence-; without it the world would soon 
becotae a waste, and the beneficent purposes of its great Autltor 
be frqstrated. This sentiment we accordingly find to hare obtained, 
as. by instinct, in all ages. Fines were first levied on unmarried 
men, in Rome, about the middle of the^fourdi century ; and wheii 
pecuniary .forfeitures failed to aisure obedince to connubial edicts, 
celibacy was visited by penal punishmente. 

Concerning tiie origin of the ustial accessories of marriage, we 
have little to adduce: the ring is certainly an expressive and 
fitting emblem of the perpetuity of the compact ; and die bride- 
cake «.hd customary libations form no less significant synrfjols of 
the nectar sweets and intoxicating pleasures which it is designed 
to confer tipon its votaries. - ^ 

We remember to have read somewhere an account of ft most 
ezenqplary instance of conjugal fidelity and deviation, which, if not 
apocryphal, ifi certainly without a parallel. A young nobleman of 
Genoa, who held lai^e estates in Corsica, whither he used to repa^ 
every few years to regulate his affairs^ had married a beautiftd 
creature named Monimia, an Italian. They lived for some yea-rs 
in undinunished fblicity, till, alas for the mutations of time, the 
devoted husband was compelled to defer no longer a visit to the 
land of his possessions. During his absence, the island being at 
the time in a state of insurrection, a repert reached the ears of the 
anxious spouse, that he had fallen a victim to the popular fhry and 
revolt. About the same time, as he was pasang along the harbcv, 
he overheard some sailors, who had just arrived, talking of the 
death of. a Genoese nobleman's wife, then absent from the repub- 
lic. The name of his beloved wife was at lerigth mentioned, when 
all suspicion yielding to the painful conviction that it was indeed 
her of whom they spoke, he became so ovWpowered with grief that 
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he swoon^ a'vraj. On his recoyery he determined ,to lose no tkne 
in repairing tp his home, in order to ascertain the certainty of the 
report. Strange as it may appear, simnltaneonsly with this, the 
equally digtreased wife reserved npon a similar pr^ednre. They 
both too^ ship — one for, Corsica, the other for Genoa/, a violent 
stcnrm gvertook both vessels, And each was shipwrecked upon ,a 
deflate. island in the Mediterranean. Manmi's ship first made 
land, and the disconsolate widower, wishing to indulge his grief, 
wandered into the embowered recesses of a neighboring wood. 
Soon afterwards th^ Genoese ship landed Monimia, with one of 
her maids ; actuated by amilar emotions, she bent her sorrowing 
steps to the same retreat. They each heard the oth^ complainipg 
of their bitter fate ; when, moved by a mutual curiosity to see, 
their con^panion in giief,— judge of their amazement and rapturoua 
surprise; When they instancy, recognized in «ach other the dear 
object: of their ardent solicitude and affection. One long, $train- 
ing and passionate embrace, and they immediately e:spffedl Tbeir^ 
remains were conveyed to Italy, and repose, in their dreamless 
sleep, under a magnificent mausoleum. 

Among the Romans, the month of June wbs considered th^ 
most propitious for the celebration of the nuptial rite : May was 
said to be ominous of the premature demise. of pne of the parties. 

The peculiar characteristic ceremonies inciderMi to the marriage 
festival in various countries, we do not stay to notice, the subject 
l^ing familiar to the reader. The feature which seems, after all, 
the great distinctiosi among various nations, in the affair of mar- 
riage, is that of monpgamy and polygamy — ^a single wife or hus- 
bfttid, or a plurality of the, endowment. What the primal law 
may haye been,, it is not difficult to divine ; if we admit the 
example of our illustrious progenitor^ — Adam : in him we have a 
legal precedent. 

The empire of woman in the scale of being, is no longer a dis- 
puted claim. 

" Heaven's last, best gift to mtjk" 
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receives the homage of the human heart, — she is loved and 
cfaensiied, as the angel of peace and hope, dlffosing a halo of light, 
joy and blessedness, making JTome a little Eden. 

As to the name spinster j it may be remembered, that it dates its 
origin from the fact that in olden times, no maiden beiAg deemed 
eligible to matrimonial hoQors till she had spnn her own domestic 
wardrobe t — an evidence that onr grave progenitors regarded such 
matters as involving less of romance than reality — a method, we 
may add, that more modem sagacity has deemed it expedient to 
a great extent to reverse. 

The human family is divided into two classes, the married and 
the single ; the former have been often deemed legitimate objects 
for the raillery and jest of the advocates of celibacy, apd it is but 
fair that the opposite party should be permitted a share of the like 
pleasanlsy. As a specimen of the former, take the following lines 
of a most inveterate womanhater, one of the early printers who 
flourished during the first half of the sixteenth century. T^e 
extraordinary production in which this curious satire occurs, is 
entitled " TTie scoMwwstj wherdn ec&ry man moAf rede a goodlie 
proAfer cf the condycyam of womeUf" &c. This erudite scribe thus 
apostrophizes the sex :- — 

" Trewly some men there be 
That lyve always in great horrenre. 
And sayth it goth by destynie, — 
To hang, or wed, — ^both hath one houre ; 
And whether it be ! I am well sure 
, Hanging is better of the twaine, — 
Sooner done and shorter payne I *' 

It is admitted, on all hands, to be both a delicate and difficult 
thing to pry into a wo9ian's age ; and the embarrassment becomes 
increased in the exact ratio of its advance, especially in the case 
of an unmarried lady. The precis^ epoch at which the epithet old 
may be adnnssable, is no less involved in mystery. A fugitive 
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passage from a contemporary pen, With as much of poetry as chi- 
vaby in its spirit, fortunately comes to our aid in the present 
dilemma. Who the gallant scribe may be, we know not, Ibut here 
the paragraph is, and the deader will take it for what it is worth : 

" Eve, tt is well known, was sixteen years old when she was 
awakened at the side of her husband. Sixteen years old, say ancient* 
writers and that so boldly, that they must have seen Eve's 
register written oil the lilies of Paradise. Now, women — ^who 
hav6 nine times out of ten more curious rabbinical learning than 
the mean envy of our sex will allow them — ^women, inheriting the 
privilege from their first parent, believe that, after a certain time, 
they have a just right to let their first sixteen years go for nothing ; 
and so they sink the preliminary sixteen with a femfle, counting 
with mother Eve their seventeenth as th'eir first real birfhda/. 
And they are light. For it deducts from your woman of five-and- 
forty all that she cares to lose, giving her a fair start with Eve, 
and pegging her back to full-blown nine-and-twenty. And,»indeed, 
it is impossible that any really charming women should be a day 
older." 

It is a singular fact, that the age of but one woman is mentioned 
in the Bible at the time of her death. Therefore, it is best not to 
be inquisitive about the age of women. There are some ladies 
whose extreme sensibilities or frigidity induces tKem to make del^ 
berate choice of a life of single-blessedness, in spite of all that love- 
sick swains may urge to the contrary. Such, among the ancients, 
were the vestal virgins, and those who ministered at the temples 
of Diana and Minerva. Some, seek to rush into matrimony, with 
such impetuosity, that they frighten away all sensitive suitors, in 
their fatal attempt to do all the wooing on their own account. 
Others, again, from a feeling of over fastidiousness, vainly expect- 
ing to find the angelic in the human — ^foolishly forego many an 
excellent chance of a prize in the matrimonial lottery, till the wheel 
of fortune will turn no more. The forlorn attempt, by the aid of 
cosmetic's, gold chains, and other bijouterie, to supply the lack of 
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beaotj's dim^^ed smiles, and the roddy hues of health, chaUenges 
the jHty of all beholders. 

** There 's nothing half so sweet in life, 
As liOYe*ayotmg dream ;" 

and yet trouble is often caused by the ihterVention of one or both of 
the parents, or else some flaw in the ohjed of the " heart's fond 
idolatry'' just peeps out on the yery eye of consummation. 
Parents, too frequently, and most peryersely, on such occasions, 
pass into petrifactions — callous to all the glowing emotions of the 
iffch godling, and become inyested with a most stem and rigid 
determination to denounce all loye-scrapes as "juvenile indiscre- 
tions," which demand the full force of their graye sagacity to dis- 
courage. These two latter dasses of disa^K)inted nymphs seem to 
be^. deyoted to the annihilation of their most cherished hopes of 
eonnubial happiness, by the irreyocable decrees of the fates ; they, 
tiierefore, ^^e richly descrying alike of our sympathy and respect. 
With wondeVful assiduity, they resort to ey^y expedient to avert 
the imwelcome isaie, but in vain ; " love's sweet vocabulary " has 
Jbeen exhausted, and the channs, divinations and necromancy of 
Vejius. herself, have been called into requisition, but potent as 
they usually are, without the desired effect in their behalf. We 
have been accustomed to associate Cupid with simply his bow and 
quiver foil of arrows ; but the queen of love, it seems, can invoke 
to her aid much more varied and irresistible artillery for capturing 
the citadel of the heart. To enumerate in foil detail these appli- 
ances of womaa's art, would startle the credulity of the unsus* 
p^ting reader. 

Neither the "gentle moon," njorgood old St. Valentine^ the 
tutelar divinities of the tender passion, have in their case done 
their office; who, therefore, can wonder, after such an expenditure 
of effort and occasionally enduring patience on their part, that our 
Jbflom fair ones should become the victims of ennui — or that their 
(Hice juHlant aaid joyous features should become tinged with an 
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expression of melancholy. Females generally are snppesed to be 
infallible. A man frequently admits he was in the wrong, bat a 
woman neyer — she is only liable to be ffii5j-taken, 
Wordsworth thus laconically describes a model woman : — 

<' A pmrflMt wonuuiy nobly plann'd 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel light." 

Having indulged our rather free discussion upon the eocesr 
tricities of old maids, we now come to canvass the daims, and 
portray the peculiarities of their counterpart — ^the old hackdors. 
We hear much of the merry old bachelor, that he is devoid ci 
care, that he is everywhere th6 centre of a charmed drcle, and 
that he is in a word, a being envied by all, pitied by none. Evdn 
Lord Bacon, among others of the literary and learned, insidts that 
mankind is indebted to the unmarried aad t^e chil^ess, for its 
highest benefactions in the world of science and Song. *'They 
are," he adds, "the best of friends, the best masters, and the best 
servants." The verdict of society has, however,, changed since 
the days of that sage philosopher, for who does not know that the 
sentiment has long since, by common consent, h^&a reveirsed. 

Old bachelors have been styled unproductive cohsumers; scissors 
with but one blade ; bows without fiddles ; irregular substantives, 
always in the singular number and olgective case ; unruly scholars, 
who, when told to conjugate, always decline. 

Some wag thus apostrophizes the old bacbslor:— ^"What a 
pitiful thing an old bachelor is, with his cheerless house, wid his 
rueful phiz, on a bitter cold night when the ^erce winds blow, 
when the earth is covered with snow. When his fire is out, and 
in shivering dread, he slips 'neath the Bheets of his lonely bed. 
How he draws up his toes, all encased in yam hose, and he bitfies 
his nose 'neath the chilly bed clothes ; that his nose, and his toes, 
still encased in yam hose, may not chance to |^et fh)ze. Then he 
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pafife and he blows, and says tbat be knows no mortal on earth 
ever suffered Such woes j and with ah*s t and with oh's 1 with his 
limbs to dispose, so that neitbw his toes, nor his nose, may be froze. 
To his slumbers in silence the bachelor goes. In the morn when 
the cock crows, and th^ sun has just rose, from beneath the bed- 
clothes, pops the l^achelofs nose, and as you may suppose, when 
he hears how the wind blovs, se^ the windows all froze, why 
back 'neath the clothes, pops the poor fellow's nose, for full well he 
knows, if from that bed he rose to put on his clothes, that-, he'd 
surely be froze." 

Few to^cd have been made so fruitful a theme of badinage and 
sarcasm by the wits, ae that of marriage. If the old bachelor is 
said to become bearish in his selfishness, a maa of the opposite 
class during courtship is thought to exhilnt a strong resemblance 
to a goose; and when this incipient 6tage is exchanged for the 
estate matrimonial, he is honored with the epithet, sheepish. Some 
have indulged their vein of irony in verse, a curious specimen of 
which we subjoin ; it evinces as much ingenjiity jas wit, for it 
admits of being read two ways, to convey a dfrectly oj^osite 
sentiment. We transcribe it accqrdihg to what we consider its 
true meaning ; but in order to make it tell the rererse, it will be 
necessary to alternate the lines, reading the first and third, 
then the second and fom^th v — 

*< that man must lei^d a happy life 
Who is directed by a wife ; 
Who*s freed from matrimonial claims. 
Is sore to suffer ibr his pains. 

Adam could find no solid peace 
Till he beheld a woman's face ; 
When Bve was giyen for a mate 
Adam was in a happy state. 

- In aH the female race appear • 
Truth, darling of a heart sincere : 
Hypocrisy, deceit wad pride 
In womanneYer did reside. 
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Wkftt tongue it able to unfold 
The worth in woman we behold ? 
The failings that in woman dwell 
Are almost imperceptible. 

Gonfneion take the men» I saj. 
Who no regard to women paj, 
Wbo make the women their delight 
Ke'ep always reason in tiieir si^t.*' 




CURIOUS AND COSTLY BOQXS. 

<* BodkM «re th« immortal font deifying their sir•fl.>^— Plato. 

** Books written Whea the soul is at spring-tide, 
- > - "Wl^en it it laden iike ft groaning sky 

Before a thander-8\onn» are pgjver and gladnesf,^ 
And majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 
^ As tempests snze a ship, and bearhim on 

With a wild Joy. Some books are di<enehed san4a, 
On which a great souPs wealth lies all in heaps. 
Like a wrecked orgosy. What power in books ! ' 
Tfhmj mingl« gloom and splendor, as Vy oft, 
In thnnd'roaf sunsets, seen the thunder-piles 
Seamed with dull fire and fiercest glory>rents, 
'They ttwe mo to my kne^, as if I stood' 
In presenoe of a king.**— Ai<sxvn>Ba ^hitii. 

With what rapt j^ntbnsJasm will the confinned bibliomaiiiac 
pomtoe upon, and poor over the scarce legible pages of some 
antique Booulderipg. mamiBcript ; Or clutch, with miser grasp, the 
mHstj coY^ of his fiEi.y<vite black-letter tome ^ the olden lime. 
. This, feefing, though peculiar in its. intensity to the class referred to, 
i£i yet possessed' ill degree by most who prefer ^nyjclaims to a lite- 
rary taste. An attachment or yenejation for books — ^for books 
as books — if not a conclusiye test of aU mental refinement^^is at 
least its rarely absent concomitant. In the companionship of 
books how many immunities do we enjoy, which are denied us in 
our intercourse with men ; — with unobtrusiye modesty, they tres- 
pass not upon us unbidden guests^ nor do they eyer outstay their 
welcome. Yet it must be admitted with a writer of the past cen- 
tury, that books, like Mends, should be few and well chosen, and 
then like true friends we shall return to them again and %gain, 
wen knowing they will never ful us, never eease to instruct, never 
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doy. Hazlitt has indorsed this sentiment : he says, " I hate U 
read new books : there are twenty or thirty volumes that I have 
read over and over again, and these are the only ones I have any 
desire ever to read at all. When I take np a book I have read 
before, I know what to expect : the satJB£Ekction is not lessened by 
being anticipated : — ^I shake hands with, and look oar old, tried 
and valued friend in the {iace,—<compare notes, and chat the hours 
away." When it is remembered that books present us with the 
qmntessence of the most Qultivated mkids, &eed &om the alloy of 
human passion and weakness, and that they are the media 6f our 
acquiring the closest proximity and compiunioa with the spirits of 
the great and good of all ages« it cannot dta^jHtse ufi that books 
should become such universal favoriteaj With the historian, for 
instance, we lose sight of our own. common-place monotonous exist- 
eaee as we become ii'ed with the enthusiasm of the apparently 
more noble and illustrious achievements of the mighty dead ; or 
traverse with the poet, the glowing ^ehls of his own ideal world,- 
pef^led with the bright citations of fancy ; wl^ in our more 
sober jnood we gather from the grave teacherof ethics 1;he.,eoBe(v 
tive wisdom of all time, whence we may learn the tiHie nobleness 
of our destiny. " Talk oTthe necroma&cer of old,*^ says an eloquent 
writer, "with his wand, his charms, and his incantations > what is 
he to an auth^w? His charm is, that we lift the cover df his 
book ; his incfuatation is its pi^eface— his waftd the pen ; but what 
can equal thehr power ? The spell is upon to ; the actual wotW 
around us in gone." lEonor, then, to those ^ted ones who can 
thus delight and instruct tis : no praise or reward can be overpaid 
to them while they are amongst us, nor any homage too great 
when they are passed away. The wbrks of an author are his 
embalmed mind ; and gratefol to the student's eye are the well- 
understood hieroglyphics on this mental mummy-case that tell of 
the worthy preserved within. What was the extolled art of the 
Egyptians to this? Mind and mattier — ^the^et and the mdo- 
arch — ^Horner and king Chec^ I 
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*« Ihtrte they reign 
(Ia loftier pomp than jrorking life had known,) 
The kings of thought ! — not crowned until the grave. 
When Agamemnon sinks into the tomb. 
The beggar Homer mounts the monarch's throne ! 

Who of us can tell 

What he had been, had Gacbnus never taught 

T!o^mi^ ^e maglo that embalueiB^e thought^ 

Had Plato never spoken from ^s oell. 

Or his high harp blind Homer never strung ? — 

Kinder all earth hath grown since genial Shakspeare sung ? *' 

** If there be one word in om language,^ says a modem essayifitt, 
" beyond all others teenung with delightfol assoeiations, Books Is 
that word." At thi^ magio nan^ what vivid retroiq)ections of 
bygone years — ^what snmrn^ days of oni^oyed happiness, when 
life was new — ^msh on the memory. Who, in recalling the past, 
does not delight to r^er to the pleasures he has expmenced in the 
perosal of scnne &v(»it& author ? Soeh incidents occur to most, 
and they constitute bright episodes ip the drama of life. Who, in 
eaicly 7011th, has not been lost to all external things in the rapt 
enjoymeiit of those delectable emanations of genius — 7^ Arabian 
Nights, RoUnson Crusoe^ and the Filgrivi^s Progress, — ^books of 
such angular interest and versimilitude, as to render them no less 
the favorites of all ages and conditions? Books are the living 
mementoes^ of the master-^irits that sway the empire of mind ; 
they are 

*< l^e assembled souls of aU that men hold wise." > 

The mornl advantages derived from a love of books are of the most 
cnnobfing and refining tendency ; the passion for reading, while of 
itself the most innoxious, humanizes and harmonizes all other pas- 
sions. "Books ate a guide in youth and an entertainment for 
age,'' says an old writer ; "they support us under solitude, and 
keep us from becoming a burden to ourselves. They help us to 
forget the crossness of men and things, and compose our cares and 
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our passions, and lay our disa^poiniments asleep. When we are 
weary of the Hving, we may repair to the dead, who hare nothing 
of peevishness, pride or design in their commonications.'' 

They may be defined as the depositories of thought. They are 
the fruits and flowers which intellectual husbandry culls from the 
fields of imaginatioa and reflection, well-spriags from the fountains 
of truth, or the pearls and precious metals that aare produced from 
the mental crucible. Deprived of these treasuries of knowledge 
and.wisdom, we should pine for that literary aliment which is as 
essential to our mental economy as is animal food to our physical 
well43eing. Books constitute the dectric chain that connects and 
circulates the mental magneti«a of our social economy. They 
ape ti^ links that unite the past with ^e present, and spread 
. out before us the collective intelligence of all time. Sfcys an old * 
poet — . 

^* Books are a part ot man's prerogative. 
In formal ink they form and yoioes lidld, 
TKat we t^ them onr solitude may give» 
And make tilne present travel that of old." 

Qood books beguile the sad and sorrowing of their grifefe, and 
especially the Book of books, that binds both worlds, and conducts 
the patient pilgrim, as did the pillar of cloud and fire the Israelites 
of old, to the promised land. 

" Our religion itself is founded in books,'' says Bartholin, and 
without them God is silent. Justice dormant. Physic at a stand. 
Philosophy lame. Letters dumb, and all things involved in Cim- 
merian darkness." 

" A book," continues another writer, '^ i^ the most astoni^iing 
of all productions; the ultimate reach and highest finish of intel- 
lect; the utmost attainments of the arts; the wizard of mysterious 
speech, which the astonished Red man, who admires nothing else, 
holds to his ear, that it may whisper there its strange disclosures 
to the eye of the Pale-face; that sublime invention by which man 
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approaches nearer to angels than by aught eke he has accom- 
plished; the mira«nIons attainment of speaking to the eye and 
embodying thought to the senses." 

A book, again, has been styled a microcosm; a little worfd of 
itself; tiie intellectual expression of its author. Tapper affirms 
that atf author's mind reigns dominant in his book; in proof of 
which, he cites the instance of Scott, whose life, he urges, naturally 
produced his earlier romances. Southey, Shelley, and Wordsworth 
also fomish like evidence. Byron, in his " Cotsair," " Ghilde 
Harold," and " Don Juan," has left us unequivocal proofs of the 
hero-author. Shakspeare, Petrarch, and others, among poets, 
Bxai many writers of fiction, perhaps, might be added to the list. 

How potent and enduring is the influence of a genuine book 1 
Ages after its author has ceased to write, his recorded thoughts 
will continue to awaken responses in the bosoms of the living. 
Says the-author of "PcMa-w," — 

** The past but lives in words ; a thousand ages . 
Were blank, if books bad not evoked tbeir gbosts. 
And kept the pale, embodied shades to warn us 
From ie^ess lips." 

Books are our household gods; suid we cannot prize them too 
highly. They are the only gods in all the mythologies that are 
ever beautiful and unchangeable; for they betray no man, a^ love, 
their lovers. " I confess myself an idolater of this literary religion, 
and am grateful for the blessed ministry of books. It is a kind of 
heathenism which needs no missionary funds, no Bible even, to 
abolish it; for the Bible itself cjq)s the peak of this Aew Olympus, 
and crowns it with sublimity and glory. Amongst the many 
things we have to be thankfeil fw, as tjhe result of modem discov- 
eries, surely this of printed books is the highest of 8.11; and I for 
one, am so sensible of its- merits, that I never think of the, name ci 
Guttenberg without feelings of veneration and homage. I no. 
longer wonder, with .this and ot^er instances before me, why in 
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the old days of reyeronce and worship, the sainta and bene&ctors 
of mankind were exalted into a kind of demi-godi^ and had worship 
rendered to their tombs and memories: for this is the most natnral, 
as well as the most touching, of all human generosities, and spings 
from the profoundest depths of man's nature. Who <ioesi not Iot© 
John Guttenberg, — ^the man that with his leaden types made the 
iuTisible thpughts and imaginations of the soul viable and readable 
by all, and secured for the worthy a double immortality ? The 
hirth'Of this person was an era in the world's history second to noije 
saye that of the advent of Christ. The dawn- of printing was the 
outburst of a new revelation, which, in its ultimate unfoldings aod 
consequenLces, are alike inconceivable and immeasurable. I some-, 
times amuse myself by comparing the condition of the people 
before the time of Guttenberg, with their present ccmdition, that 
I may fix the ide% of the value and blessedness of books more 
vividly in my mind. It is an occupation not without profit, and 
makes me grateful and contented with my lot. In these reading 
days one can hardly conceive how our good forefathers managed 
to kill their superfluous time, or how at least they could be satis- 
fied to kill it as they did. A life without books, when we have 
said all we can about the honor arid nobility of labor, would be 
something like heaven without God] scarcely to be endured by an 
immortal nature. And yet this was the condition of things before 
Gutteifberg made his far-sounding metallic tongues, which reach 
through all the ages that have ance passed away, and make us 
glad with their eloquence."* 

We should tell nothing new to the reader at all conversant wtth 
the pleasant and curious antiquities of bibliography, were we to 
refer to the early materials and fabric of books, — the Egyptian 
papyrus plant, or the Herculaneum MSS., or the waxen tablets of 
the Greeks and Romans, written with Hiie stylus, which has 
afforded to our vernacular its two widely different tenns---styl^ 

* Essays by January Searle. 
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aiid.£tiIletto ; qt of the metals which were sometimes used for 
inscribing ; or of the skins first prepared at Pergamas, (parch- 
ment;) which the Romans^ in their luxurious duys, used to manu- 
facture in yellow and purple to receiye the characters yn liquid gold 
and silyer — a mode continued by the monks in later days, and 
specimens of which yet exist, executed in gorgeous style. 

Among curious ancient relics stiH extant, may be mentioned, 
the small fragment of writing on bark, about ten centuries old, 
which is in the Cottonian Library. In his curious chapter 
on early MSS., Dlsradi giv^ the following ludicrous anec- 
dpte, illustrative of the pious horror in which the classics wer^ 
held by the monks. Ta read a profane author was deemed 
by the communites not only a veiy idle recreation,, but eyen 
regarded by some as a gjave ofifence. To distinguish them, 
therefore, they invented a disgraceful sign,: when a monk inquired 
for any pagan author, after making the general ^gn they used in 
their manual and silent language when they wanted a book, he 
added a particular one, which conasted in scratching under his 
ear, as a dog is accustomed to do with his paw, " because,'' said 
they, " an unbelieyer is compared to a dog 1" In this manner they 
expressed an itching for those dogs ^Virgil and Hordee. Notwith- 
standing the odium with which the writings of these dei^ised. 
heathens were treated by some, there were others of a later date 
to be found willing to become their possessors at enormous cost ; 
even tiie transfer ol an estate was not withheld to secure the boon ; 
while the di^sal of a manuscript was considered am event of such 
importance as to require a public record. Louis XI., in 1471, was. 
compelled to pledge a hundred golden crowns in order to obtain 
the loan even of the MSS. of an Arabian scribe named Rasis. 

I^umerous other instances might be cited of a similar class, dur- 
ing the middle ages. For example, Stowe informs us that, in 12T4, 
a Bible in nine volumes, finely .written, " sold for fifty markes," 
something like £M of that time, when wheat averaged 3^. id. per 
quart^ii, and ordinwy laboring wages were Id. per diem. This 
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Bible was afterwards bought by the Earl of Salisbury, after hav- 
ing been taken from the King of Prance at the battle of Poictiersl. 
The Countess of Anjou is also said to have paid for a.copy of the 
Homilies of Bishop Huiman two hundred sheep, and other articles 
of barter. 

. Pamarme, writing to the King of Naples, says, "you lately 
wrote me from Plorence that the works of Titus Livius are there 
to be sold, in very handsome bo<Jks, and that the price of each Is 
one hundred and twenty crowns* of gold. Therefore I entreat your 
majesty that you cause the same to be bought ; and one thing I 
want to know of your prudence, whether I or Poggius have done 
best, — ^he, that he might buy a country house near Florence, sold 
Livy, which he had writ in a very fine "hand, or I^ that I might 
purchase the books, have exposed a pitce of land for sale ?" 

Iii Spain, books were so exceedingly scarce about this time, that 
one and the same Bible often served for the use of several Monas- 
teries. And even the Royal Library at Paris down to the four- 
teenth century possessed only four of the classic authors, — Cicero, 
Lucan, Ovid and Boethius. 

Previous to the invention of printing, block-books were not 
uncommon. Raised words were cut on a block of wood, impres- 
sions from which were taken by means of sifnple pressure ; and in 
this way was produced the Biblia Pauperum, or "Poor Man's 
Bible,'^ of the fourteenth century. It consisted of about forty 
leaves of texts bound together, and was intended, probably, eitlier 
as a help to the preacher, or as a catexihism for young peq)le. 
From this simple process, a similar one to which is still in use in 
CJhina, arose the first idea of moveable types, and to Guttenbui^ 
we probably owe the invention of the art of printing. It was a 
great step from the old block-books of rude and imperfect con- 
struction, to that of moveable types, though the first that were 
used were rough and ungainly enough. The invention Of printing 
took jrface in the fifteenth century, (1437, it is believed,) though 
the exact year has never been ascertained. It has been variously 
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ascribed' to Faust, his son-in-law Peter Schaefirer, and John Guten- 
berg, — -to the last of whom, howeyer, the credit of the main 
idea is now generally accorded. These three celebrated men lived 
in the German city of Mentz, or Mayence, on the confluence of the 
Rhine and the Maine ; and their first experiments in printing from 
moveable types were made in a house called the *' Zum Jungen," 
ever since known as the " Printing Office." 

Few, while perusing the pages of a pleasant boo^ pause to thmk 
how many skillful hands have been busied in its curious fabrication, 
or how many hours, or months, or years of studious toil have been 
devoted by its author to its mental preparation. Its mere m^chap- 
ism is worthy of note.- Its-paper is produced from a beautifal 
ftbrous plant, called linwrif or flax ; the leaf of which is " rotted," 
and, passing through certain processes, becomes cotton cloth ; this 
again is reduced, to a flui(f pulp, is then dried and pressed, and 
becomes paper* The "thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn't are spelt, letter by letter, by the compositor, and the pages 
of the volume receive their impress by the agency of steam. In 
this, iis chrysalis state, the book is submitted to the several pro- 
cesses of folding, sewing, and gluing, previous to its being put into 
covers, when it receives its decorations from the finisher. This 
complex Creation- of head and hand is a most cunning and delicate 
piece of handicraft. It is that ijecrpmancy by which the pearls 
and gems.of genius are transmuted into the literary currency, and 
thus they become the common property of mankind. It has both 
a bodily form and an intellectual life, that diffuses abroad the light 
of intelligence by itsluminious lines. 

In .early times, we read of a Saxon king who gave away an 
estate of eight hundred acres for a single volume, entitled Cosmo- 
graph/^j or the History of the World, The exceeding paucity of 
books in those days will account for the extraordinary premium at 
which we find thena generally estunated. A book was often 
entailed with as much solemnity as the most valuable estate. 
Thus, a^ the commencen(ient of a breviary of the Bible, there is a 
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memorial by the donor : " I, Philip, late Bishop of Lincoln, giro 
this, book, called Petms de Auredlis, to the new library about to 
be buUt in the- church of Lincoln ; reserving the use and possession 
of said book to Richard Fryerby, clerk and prebendary of Milton, 
to hold in fee, for the term of his natural life ; and afterwards to 
revert to the said Library, or its keepers for the tune being, faith- 
fully and without delay." There is another curious extract we 
had marked, respecting the formalities observed on the purchase of 
a book. It is from Peter the Lombard's iiJcr SentenHartm^ and 
reads as follows : " This book of sentences belongs to M. Rogers, 
arch-deacon of Lincoln, who bought it from Geoffrey, the chap- 
lain, brother of Henry, vicar of Northalkington, in ye presence of 
master John de Lee, master John de Living, Richard of Luda, 
clerks, Richard ye almoner of said vicjur, and many others ; and ye 
said arch-deacon gave this boke to God and St. Oswald, to the 
friar and the^ convent of Barden.'' Books wer^deemed of su(A 
value in these times, that they were oftea pledged to learned soci- 
eties, upon which a tieposite was required. Oxford had a chest 
for books thus pledged, which if not redeemed by a given day, 
became the property of the University. The price of books was 
so high that persons of moderate fortunes could not afford to pur- 
chase them. In the year 11T4, Walter Prior, of St. Swithin,-at 
Winchester, purchased of the monks at Winchester, Bede's Homi- 
lies and St. Austin's Psalter, for twelve measures of barley and a 
pall, on which was embroidered in silver the history of Birinas 
converting a Saxon king. About the year 1256, Roger de Insula, 
Dean of York, gave several Latin Bibles to the University of 
Oxford, on condition that the students who perused them should 
deposit a cautionary pledge. In 1299, the Bishop of Winchester 
borrowed of his Cathedral Convent of St. Swithin, at Winchester, 
the Bible with marginal notes, and gave a bond for the return of 
it, drawn up with great solemiiily. The Prior and Convent of 
Rochester declared that they would every ye&t pronounce the sen- 
tence of irrevocable doom on him who should purldin or conceal a 
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Latin translation of Aristotle, or even obliterate the title. Among 
the statutes of St. Mary's church in 1446, is one, " that no scholar 
should occupy a book in the library above an hour or two, at 
inost." 

The Pentateuch and the history of Job are the most ancient 
l)Ooks in the world ; and in profane literature the works of Homer 
and Hesiod. The first book known to have been written in our 
own vernacular was " The Confessions of Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge," temp. 1416 ; and the earliest English ballad is supposed 
to be the " Cuckoo Song/^ which commences in the following obso- 
lete style: 

*< Sumer is icumen in * 
' I^iid^ aing oucoq, 

Groweth feedj and bloweth med. 

And q>rigth ye wd^ nu : 
Singe cuccu ** 

Among the earliest illuminated MSS., we may mention the 
renowned Codex Argentews, so named from its being written in 
liquid silver upon violet-colored vellum. It is a magnificent speci- 
men of its kind, and is further remarkable as being the only ex 
tended specimen of the M«sd-Gothic known to exist. It exhibits 
a very close resemblance to printing, although executed nearly a 
thousand years prior to the discovery of the art. This choice lite- 
rary relic was first discovered in the Benedictine Abbey of Wor- 
den, in Westphalia, about the year 1581 ; it subsequently passed 
into the possession of Queen Christine of Sweden; then into that 
of Yossius, and was finally purchased by a northern Count, Gubriel 
de la Gardie, for iS250, and by him presented to the University 
of Upsala. . 

Within a few years, an ancient MS. copy of a portion of the 
Nbw Testament, written also in the' Francic language, has been 
discovered at Rheims Cathedral. Its date is stated to be about 
the eleventh century ; and it is supposed to have been used in 
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administering the coronation oath to the Kings of France. Aboat 
the latter part of the seventh century, we find reference made by 
Bede to a magnificent copy of the Four Gospels, having been done 
in letters of the purest gold upon leaves of parchment, purpled in 
the ground and colored variously upon the surface, for the decora- 
tion of the church at Ripon, at the instance of the famous Wilford. 
The chronicler speaks of it as a prodigy, and we may infer from 
this its rarity in those tim^s. So costly a mode of producing 
manuscripts could not have become general in any age ; accord- 
iii^y* we find these magnificent specimens were expressly execu- 
ted for the nobles and princes of their times, or the higher digni- 
taries of the Church. An instance of this is to be seen in the 
superb Prayer Booky of a like description with the foregoing, with 
the addition of its binding, which was of pure ivory, studded with 
gems, and is yet extant, we believe, in the celebrated Colbertine 
library, founded by Charles the Bald. In the middle ages even, 
the bishops bound books. With the monks, it was a common 
employment. There were also trading-binders, called ligaUres, 
and they who sold the covers were called scrutarU. There are 
many missals now in existence, with covers of solid silver gilt. 
Gold, relics, ivory, velvet, large bosses of brass, and other expen- 
sive, adornments, wqre bestowed i:q)on church-books, and those 
intended for royal and great personages. Some of these nianu- 
script copies of the Sacred Scriptures were, it is well known, 
further embellished with elaborately-executed miniatures and 
paintings. 

We next meet with the magnificent Bible, presented by his 
favorite preceptor, Alcuin, librarian to the archbishop of York, to 
the great Charlemagne, after he had learned to read and write; 
(for, although among the wisest men of his age, he even com- 
menced his educational course at the tender age of forty-five.) 
This remarkable copy of the Bible was in folio size, richly bound:in 
velvet j its embellishments were of the most superb description, its 
frontispiece being brilliantty ornamented with gold ai^d colors, Mid 
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ifcft texi T^ievedby emblenwiicf devices, pic^uree, hiitiiBilJ[ettei:s/etc. 
Thdfi cijgrious rdic, wbick was ia fine preservation, was sdd by 
Bvaajs, in tiondon^it nmj be remeD^bered, in 1836, and produced 
tbe snai of iei,50e, or $1,500. The different libraries (rf Italy we 
. said to congjrise nwuiy curieus specimens. In that erf St. Mary, at 
J^loren€e,cmay^be seen a snperb copy of the entire New Testiament, 
written cOn silk, inpitiding the liturgy, etc* At the end, the fol- 
lowkig doctors in the Greek character i *'By thekarid of tke m^- 
ner <md most unwofikfakirk ;, in the /pear e of the worlde^ 7840 j" id 
©pt A. I). 1332. . 

Jn our bibliographical researches, we notice maijy striking- illus- 
trations of t}ie indefatigable perseverance and ingenuity of the 
middle ages. One of the Hi.ost conspicuous instaiices of the kind 
npon record, iff ibat of Guido da Jars, who devoted upwards of 
half a. century to the production of a mantecript copy of the aaered 
Scriptures, beautifully written, and illuminated. He began it in 
\m fortieth year, and did not finish it until his ninetieth, (1294 J 
Fe^ who ha^e infi5)ected such rare ^cimens of monkish taste and 
toil, <jan fail-to be struck with thekr exceeding beauty. Indeed, 
asr th%de%hted eye^ traverses tiese skillfully-wroughl productions 
(rf the aneient Umners, or eons over the thrilling story of the heroic 
doii%s.it tecords, traced out in the quaint gothic character 
seatcelylesB clu^cteristic of those times, we cannot but fir^,nkly 
confess our indebtedness to the ^umnations of these so-caUed 
da^k ages; 

One of the most celebrated books in the annals of biWiography, 
is the richly illuminated Missal, executed f(^,John, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Regent .of ^I'ance, under Henry YL; by him it was pre- 
sented to tjiat king,Jn 1430. This rare voluflfie is eleven inches 
long, seyen and a half wide, and two and a half thick; ccmtains 
fifty^nine large miniatures, which nearly occupy the whple page, 
and ^bove a thousand small pnesy in circles of about aw inch an^ 
i^ diameter, displayed in brilliant borders of golden foliage, with 
v^eg%t0d flowers, etc.j at the bottom <rf^ every page are two lines 
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h. blue and gold letters, which explain the sid)jeet of each mhua- 
tnre. This relic, after passing through varions hands, dosoended 
io the Duchess of Portland, whose valoable coDection was ^iM at 
aactlon, in 1786. Among its many attractions was the Bedford 
Missal. A knowledge of the sale coming to the ears of 3eoi^ 
III., he sent for his bookseller, and expressed his mtention to 
become the purchaser. The bookseller ventured to snbmit to his 
majesty the i»x>babl9 high price it wonW fetch. " How high ?* 
exclaimed the king. ** Probably two hundred gmneas,^ replied 
the bookseller. ** Two hundred guineas fen* a Missal !^ exdaim^ 
the queen, who was jM^eseiit, and lifted her hands up with astonish- 
ment. "Well, welV stod his majesty, "111 have it sffl; but 
sinee the queen thinks two hundred guineas so enormous a price 
for V Missal, Fll go no farther." The biddings for ihe Royi^ 
Library did actually stop at that pomt; a celebrated collector, 
Mr. Edwards, became the purchaser Jby adding three poun^ 
more. The same Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards' 
sale, in 1^15, and purchased by the Duke of Marlborot^h, fot l^e 
enormous sum of M^*l lbs. sterling. 

Amongst the numerous, rare, and costly relics contained in the 
iibrtuy of the Vatican, is the magnificent Latin Bible of the Duke 
of Urbino; it consists of two large folios, embdHshed by numerous 
^gures and landscapes in ^e ancient arabesque, and Is Considered 
a wond^M monument of art. There are also, by the way, softie 
autograph MSS. of Petrardi's "Bime,^ which evmce to what an 
^Etent he elaborated his versification. The mutilated par<^ment 
scroll, thirty-two feet in length, literally covered with beautiM 
miniatures, representing the history of JocAiua, ornamenting a 
Gre^ MSS. bearing date about the seventh century, is, perhaps, 
the ^^test literary (mriosity of the Tatican. The Mmologus, 
or Greek Oalendflr^ illustrated by four hundred rich and^ briUiwit 
miniatures,'repre8enting the martyrdom of tiie saints of the Greek 
Omrch, with views of the diurches, monast^es, basilka, is ateo 
eoiioiis, as presenting E^edmens of the ]^ainting oi Uie BjvaiMiflm 
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8cLo(^, At ilte dese ^ the tenth century. It contains a^ a fine 
eq)3F of I^B Acts of the Apostles, in tetters of goid, ^reciented by 
Ohariotte, Queen oi C^jhtis, to Innocent Vm. ; an editi(m ^ 
Duite, ezqnisitdly iilmninated with miniature pwn^ngs by ^ 
i4(»;entine sdnx^- these pictures are of abont the ordinary sise~<^ 
inodffl*i;i mmlatnres on iyory, bnifor smpasdng them in deHcacy 
etfinish. - . . - 

^e {practice of laminating and decorating mcumscripts-was^n 
togne in Ir^and as early as the seventh centnry. In the sabse^ 
qoent age; th^*e irere 8M>m6 remarkaUe for tiieir artistic beauty. 
If they were drfifeetive in perspective and in harmony oi ccto, they 
were at least conspicuous for their ddicacy and skill in de^gn. 
These besiatifal m^norials of 1^ middle ages, moreover, i^ord 
g^unpses of the msumers and <5nstoms of those times which the 
ioOnkish chrmiidies have Mbed <^ snj^ly. Olfrie, the Baxon monk, 
des^ves e^>ecial mention as having achieved the good wprk of 
revering portions (^ the Old Testament ^oto his vernacular tongaet. 
"Wbo&oever,'^ says he, **^all write out this boke, let him write it 
according to the Coptic, and for God's love correct it, that it be 
tiot f^mltie, lest he thereby be discr^ted and I shent.*^ This wor- 
thy died A. D. iBOfij at St. Albans; his bones were, in the reign 
of Canute, removed to Canterbury. Laufranc was another labo- 
rious and ^u^te scribe, to whose industrious toils the Christiim 
worid owes mtich; and which the perils from prejndices and pious 

,fraa(te, during eight centuries of superstition and darkness, iailed 
to destroy* He ultimately became primate of England^ ai^ pat- 
ron x>f its learning. Another eminent guardian of the Bible was 
^ worthy Bififcop Ansehn. It was a noble deMgh on the part of 

, the first printers, to rescue from t^eatened annOiilation the ^eat 
xdlasslc w<»rks of antiquity. Many of these, it is well known, are 
irretrievably lost; and those we now possess narrowly esci^d a 
amilar fate. The presca'vation of titie Holy Scriptmres, however, 
may undoubtedly be regarded as having been effedied through ^e 
spedal inf^rention oi Divine Providence. It 'is oa this accmint 
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that the integrity of the sacred text is regarded as ariimpeachable, 
and its canonical records ctmiplete. Yet those who refer the-pre- 
serration of the Bible to mere human ^encj, maj w^dH beeooe 
dceptiGal on the snliject. Distributed in fragments which were 
hidden in obscure, recesses of monasteries, it may well excite our 
luarrel that, in s{Hte of the fi^eest opposition oi malignant men, 
this inestimable treasure should have yet descended to us complete 
and perfect. . 

In early monkish times, the few books that did exist seem to 
have been sadly neglected. IVIsraeli, it will be remembered, fur- 
ni^es a curious chiqjter oil this suliject. The most valuable tdpj 
of Tacitus, of whom so much is wanting, was (Mseovered in a^ mon- 
astery of Westphalia. It is a curious circumstance m literai^iiis- 
tory, that we should owe Tacitus to this single copy; for the 
Roman emperor of that name had copies ot the works of his ilhi9- 
trious ancestor placed m all the libraries of the empire, and every 
year had ten copies transcribed; but the Roman libraries seem to 
have been all destroyed, and the imperial protection availed nois- 
ing against the teeth of time. 

The original manuscript of Justinian's code was discovered by 
the Pisans acddentaily, when they took a city in CaWbrki ; that vast 
code of laws had been in a manner unknown from the time <^ that 
emperor. This curious book was brought to Pisa, and when Pisa . 
was taken by the Flwentines, was tran^erred to Florence, wlwffe 
it is still jtf eserved. It sometimes happened that manuscripts were 
discovered in, if we ma,y so say, the last agonies of existence. 

Papirius Masson found, in the house of a book-binder of Lyons, 
the works of Agobart; the mechanic was on the point of uE^ng 
the manuscripts to line the covers of his books. A page of the 
second decade of Livy it js said, was found by. a man of letters in 
the parehment <rf his battledore, while he was amusmg himself in 
the country. He hastened to the maker of the battledore, but 
arrived too" late 1 The man had finished the last page of Li^, 
about a week before I 
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Baimoiid ^ranzo, a lawyer in the Papal court, posseissed t^ro 
books of Cicero, on Glory,, which he presented to Petrarch, who 
1^ them td a poor egedman of letters, formerly his preceptor. 
tTrged by extreme want, the old man pawned them, and returning 
home, died stiddenly, withotit having revealed where he had left 
them. They haire never been recovered. 

t Dr» Dee^s siiigutar MSS. were fotmd ia the secret drawer of a 
chest, which had passed through many hands ulidificovered; and 
that vast coUeetioH of state-papers of the secretary of CronbweH^ 
irMch formed about seventy volumes, accidentally fell out of the 
ceiling of some chambers in Lincoln's Inn. ' 

The book written by Heirfy VIII., which procured for him, 
from the Pope, the, absurd title of <^ Defender of the^ Faith," 
and which is now scarcely less ini^prdpdately used; was si^lm 
from ihe Vatican, about the close of ^e past* eentu^, and 
coming^ into the possession of Payne, the bookseller, produced 
for the ^orth^ bibliopole the reversion of a fife annuity from the 
Mapquifi df Douglas. Dibdin ^aks, in his Bibliographical Tour, 
of Vestiga ddle Terme ^ Tito, ehrovuderw FiMurt, ^hidi com*' 
prised fifty-nine very large plates of the arabesque decorations and 
paintings in the baths Of Titqs, most elaborately Jind exquisitely 
piBted m opaque colors, like highly-finished miniatiffes, etc: It 
ift considered that no work was ever executed, which can compete 
witb this in the extraordinary brilliancy and beauty of its enibel- 
IMments : they are said to be perfect. But one or two copies 
cxisi, ahd are worth about two hundred guineas eacb. 

Among the celebrated collectors of modern times- may be nam* 
ed the late Duke of Sussex, Earl Spencer, and Heber, of England, 
and Dr. Kloaar, of Frankfbrt. The first named had something like 
gix thousand different editions of portions of the Bible; the larg- 
est dblleetion of the kind ever formed. These, with other accu- 
mulated literaiy treastffes, hate been dispersed abroad, the library 
having been' sold somfe years fflnce. Amoug the choice rarities 
it eontalQed, wiwB a Hebrew and Chaldaic Pentateuch of tiie 
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*ti&ieMth ee&tey, one of the richest ifiosunated Hebrew MBS. 
in existence; the paintings were of wonderfol beantj. 

Besides sixteen Tellnm copies of the Ynlgate, &ere were two 
mainsmpt Bibles^ profhselj embellidied with abont one hnndrea 
exquisite miniatiffes in gold and colors. In wiother oopy there 
were nearly fifty illostratiye drawings of a rery corions desc^'iptton, 
om of which represented Adam delving and his,sp(»ise ^nning 1 
There is no " note ^ to indicate the name of th^ maker of the spin- 
ning-wheeL The Duke's rich collection conqarised some French, 
Italian, and Spamfdi Bibles; and risoan Italian manuscript, 
entitled, " Historia de Yecchio Testamento,'' which is decoorated 
with about five hundred and twenty miniatures. It contained in 
additictt a dioice copy of the Bible, once Queen Elisabeth's, wUch 
she herself embroidered with silver ; and another in Aral»c, which 
onee belonged to Tif^KX) Saib. 

Horace Wa^le^s collection at Strawberry Hill deserves a pass* 
mg aUusion. The i^oceeds <^ the aucUon sale of this costly library 
produced i^T,298. Among the nmnerdus objects Of virtu whidi 
graced these literary spoils, we &id a magnifici^t missal, perfectly 
unique, and superUy iHuminated, being enriched "vdth sjdendid 
.mmiatnres by iJ^ifaeUe, set in pure g<4d axA enamdled, and richly 
adorned with turqn<^es, rubies, etc^ The sides are formed of two 
matchless eom^ans, with an intaglio of the crudfixion, and 
anoth^ Scripture sulject ; the clasp is set with a large gu*net. 
This predous rehc was executed expressly for Claude, Queen of 
France, it was bought hy the Ewrl Waldegrave for one hundred 
and fifteen guineas. Anoth^ curious and costly specknen of bib- 
liograx^y was a sumptuous vohime, pronounced by the oognoscenti 
one of the most wonderfid works of art extant, containing ttie 
Psalms of David written on veUum, embellidied by twenty-on^ 
inioHtaUe illuminations by Don Julio Clovis, surrounded by 
exquisite scroll borders of the purest arabesque, of unrivaJled 
brilliancy and hsurmony. Its binding is of corresponding splendinr; 
Its date is about 153t, This little gem pi%)duced from the 
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purse of tba fkbo7e:4umied cc^lectoi;. the sum of fom* iHiodred and 
twenty, guiness I 

-Queen Elizat)eth, it appears from Dibdin, was a bibliomwiac of 
tTMispendauit fame ; her " Gone .Goq)ell Booke, gamshed on lii' 
OQfiide with the igrncifix," etc.^ is a precious olpgeet to the Tirtujoso. 
It was the composition of Queen Catherine Parr, and was enclosed 
in solid gold ; it hung, by a gold diimi atJier sidjs, and w^ the 
fipeqmeat companion <rf the " Virgin QueenJ' In her own hand- 
writing at the beginnipg of the volume the following quaint lines 
appear ; '^I^ walke many thiies into the pleasai^it flddes of the 
Holie Scriptures, where J pkicke up the goodlieacwne heibes of 
sentences by prumng j eate them, by readinge; ch^we them by 
fflusdng; and laye them up at length in ye state of jnemorie by - 
gath^ing them together ; thi^t so^ haying tasted their &weeteness, 
I may the lesse p^rceare the bittemesse of this miserable life.'' 
This was penned bylii^ Queent jMrobaWy while she was in captivity 
at Woodstock, as the sqiirit it Inreathes affords a singular contrast 
W the towerii^ han^tiness Qf ber ordinary deportment and 
ej^r^on of character. . The MS. of the Evangelists, which was 
originally used, at the inauguration of- Henry I., .and down to 
Edward VI.^ is yet e;jdiant in tiie library of a gentleinan in Nor- 
foifc. It is. written on vellum^ bound in oaken boards an inch 
thick) ^i^jied t^ogether with thongs of leather and. brass bosses ; 
it is surrounded by a gUt crucifix, which the several kingly lips 
have kissed^ iii token of submission to their coronation oath. A 
melanchply interest attaches to everything conpected with the 
career of the hapl^ Mary of Scots j accordingfy, we find gjreat 
valqe is- jdaeed oa the Missal presented to the queen by Pius Y., 
and which accompanied her to the. scaffold.; the illuminations are 
Bwd to be of extreme beauty. We read oi a xnagnific^it Mis- 
8^, nearly three feet in height^ still extant in the library at Boueq, 
which occupied the labor of a monkish devotee upwards of, thirty 
years. IVIsraeli also refers to a huge copy of the. Koran — ^proba- 
bly withoT^ a parallel, as to its size, in i^e annsJs of letters. The 
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characters are described as three inches long ; the bookltsetf a 
foot in thickness, and its other dimensions five feet by three. It 
was doubtless designed for such followers of the Prophet as might 
be afflicted with imperfect vision. The writer's name deserves to 
be recorded : it is Gholam Mohgoodeen. Recent investigatioils 
at Turiti have discovered some Greek MSS. of great antiquity, and 
valuable as ekicidatOTy of celebrated works, quoted by ancient 
writers, heretofore deemed entirely lost. These MSS. were found 
by a learned Greek, named Simonides, in a cave situated at the 
foot of Mount Athos. They are composed of thin membrahes, 
filled with minute characters, which are supposed to afford a clue 
to the hieroglyphic inscriptions engraved on the obelisk of the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

> There are some literary relics in the United States whidi ment 
notice. In the library of Dr. Lord are some rare old tomes — one 
a MS. written on vellum, dated one hundred and forty years prior 
to the era of printing. It is in Latin, and relates to the Sacra- 
ments. ' The^ oth^r is a volume of Latin Synonyms with defini- 
tions, printed at Naples in 1490, one of the earliest books printed 
with moveable types. It isin Idac^-letter, and admirable* for 
its typo^aphy. The writer of these notes has in his possessicm a 
copy of Quintilian on Old Age, in th^ Latin, printed in the Italic 
character, at Cologne, in 1S28. It has the book msatk of the 
renowned collector, Dr. Kloss, of Frankfort. It presents -a specir 
Cien of the old hog-skin binding, bevelled, with rude clasps, etc: 
Hb has also Drexelius' "De Etemitate,'' 1650, printed by Roger 
Daniel, the Utiiversity printer at Cambridge ; and remarkable as 
an early specimen of engraving on sflver. Also " The Sicke Mans 
Salve, wherein the faithful €hristifts may learne both how to 
behaue themselues patiently and thankfully in Uie time of sicknesse, 
and tilso virtuously to dispose of then* temporall goods^, and finally 
to prepare themselves gladly and godly to die, made by Thomas 
Becon : printed in the hiack-ietter by John Dayej dwelling ouer 
Aldersgate beneath S. Martins, 1614."- Hie writings of this worthy 
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have been reprinted within the last few years ; thfe volume, ho^v^ 
ever, is *not included in the republication. This little tomQ was 
fbirmeriy in the libimry of the late Duke of Sussex. 

Mr. Wateraian of Phfladelphia, has a rare MS. on veUoni) 
{temp. 120d,y of exquisite delicacy in its chiri^naphy. It is 

- richly iHuminated, every page being decorated with some ingen- 
ious device or picture. It is one of the most remaricable reltes 
that have descended to us. 

There is in the possession of a gentleman in Oharleston, a very 
extraordinary Mterary curiosity— a Hebrew Prayer*Book, one 
thousand three hundred and fifty-seven yeaSrs old. It is a ponder* 

. ous volume, written on fine parchment. Dr. Of ant, the Nestorlan 
Missionary, Some years ago presented to the American Bibie 
Society a MS. fdio copy of the GK)flpels in the Syriac, written ia 
the Estrongels character, and arranged in lessons^ for the Hturgy 
b( the Jacobite Syrian Ohurch. Its date is unknown, ahhou^ 
from its appearance it must be of great antiquity. In the State 
Library at Harrisburg, are also some literary rarities; a copy <](f 
Elliot's Indian Bible, printed at Camlmdge, In quarto, 1680, and 
a vdume of an earlier date, (1582.) The dialect <rf this edition 
of the Indian Bible is now unreadable, the tribes having^becotne 
since exMnct. Speaking of the BiWe, we may here mention that 
the most esteemed Biblical MSS. are those of the -Spanish Jews. 
The most ancient ate tiot more than nine or ten centuries old; the 
famous MS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in the posses&ion of 
the Samaritans of Siiehen, is only five hundred years old. There 
is a MS. copy of the Scriptures in the Bodleian library, belifcved 
to be seven hundred years old; and another in the Tatican, which 
is ^supposed to have been written A. D. 975. There is in the Con- 
necticut Historical St)Giety, a MS. of very andi^t origin--^per- 
haps the oldest in the United States. It purp(M^ to have been 
written at the CJonvent of the Mendicant Friars, at Cologne, A. D. 
1268. It comprises vfw*ibus works in La^ and forms * voknae 
of abouf five hundred pages. The same instttulioii possessed 
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a copy ci Yaimm Mazimos, ia perfect preservatiKm; its date is 
14tlv This w(»rk piaj be coondered aniqae, and is dombtless 
the eariiest printed tolome in America. Mi; Mickley of Phila^ 
de^[>hia, has a ^dendid foMo edkion of the Bible in German, 
l^inted at Ninrembiirgi in 14*75; it was formeriy in the librai^ of 
the Doke of Sussex. Althon^ produced onlj thbty^ve years 
fiiter tike diseovery.of printing^ it presents a fine sp^dmen of 
typogn^hy, and is adorned with rich illnminatiens. 

Mr. Lennox, of New Y<»k, who possesses a spl^^d libiary 
of rare and costly works, has, amcmg his cdTection a copy of Hie 
Mazarine Bible whidi cost f2&0<) — and other choice literf»y 
relics. We now refer to the misef^lied ingemiity of the tttKHikish 
scribes, evinced in then: Utile books. We quote the fpUowhig 
qoaint passage, on the subject, by an old penmai^ Myies Dayies: 
** The smallaess of 4^ size of a bo^ was always its own com- 
mendation; as, on the contrary, the krgeness <^ a book is 
its own disadrantc^, as w^ as terror of leamieig. In.^hort^ 
a big book is a sea^e-crow to the head and pocket of the 
^mth<M*, student, buyer, and seller, aa weH as a harbor of igno- . 
ranee; hence, the^maceessible masteries of ^e Ine^qpugnable i^o- 
raiice and superstition of the ancient heathen, deg^erate Jew% 
aind oi the P<^h scholasters and canonists, intrenched imder the 
frightful bulk of huge, vast and innumerable volumes; «uch as Uie 
g^'eat folio that the Jewish rabbins fancied in a dream was giyei^ 
by the angel Raziel to his pni»l Adam, contamiiag aU tto oelestial 
sd^ftces. And the volmne writ by Zoroaster, entitled The 
Similitude, which is said to have taken up no more space than one 
thousand two hundred and i^ty hides of cattie; as also the twenty- 
five thoui^kDd, or as some say thirty-six thousand volumes, besides 
five hundred and twenty-five lesser MSS.^ of his. ^e gro^iess 
and multitude of Aristotle's and Varro*s books were both a pre- 
judice to the author's, and an hindrance to learning, aad an oeca- 
fiioB of Hie greatest pmrt of them bemg lost. ^ The kigeness <^ 
Plxitarch's treatises is a great cause of his lieing^ neglected; wMle 
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LoQg^QS and Epictetns, in their paiophlet temaiBB, are erery 
one's ^mpanicma< Origen's six thousand Thames (as Epiphanips 
wilLhaye.it) were not only the occasion of his venting mere 
Bni»^09S errocs, bnt lUso fcHr the* most part of then* pcrditioa.'' 
Were ii not for £kicUd's Elements, Hippocrates' Aphorisms, 
Jastiniaa's InstitnteS) and ,Littleton's Tenures in suhbH paii^hlet 
Yolnmes^^ yoong myathematieians, fresh-water physicians,- ciYilivi 
norices, wonld he at a loss and. total disconrag^ment Con- 
densed boc&s, it is siddy pay a deference to the reader's under- 
standing ; while pondereous and ye^bose treatises inflict oeed- 
less penalty upon his time and patience. The wearisome Mat ot 
the olden time is now no longer tolerated, we must have every 
thing in its .mQ$t qcm^act form. When both writers and readers 
were few, both partis seem to have resigned th^gp^ves to the 
painful infliction ; but such a state of things would now be manj- 
lestly impossible, when books are multiplied athoosand^^. It 
was the literacy humcnr of a certain Maecenas, when be entertained 
his scribes, to place at the head of the table those who had pub- 
Ikdied huge folios, next to them authors in quarto, and below them 
the octavos and duodecimos. As specimens of ingenious trifling, 
we m%ht mention the minute document presented to Queen EUza- 
beth. It comiwrised the Decabgue, Creed and Lord's Prayer, all 
beautifiilly. written in the compass of a fiqger-nail. By th^ aid of 
glasses, the Qoeen could easily read the microscopic characters^ 
The Iliad was once written oh vellum so small that a nut-shell eon- 
tittned it ; and an Italian monk wrote the Acts and Ooepels in 
compass of a farthing I Numerous similar mstances might be 
adduced, but it is needless to multiply them. The early scribes 
found U; much easier to write iq) to a foHo, than down to the dimen- 
sions of a duodecimo ; for the condensing process was an art with 
which they were wholly, unacquainted. They might have profited 
by the hint of Hudibrastic Butler, where he says — 

** *TS« of books the chief 
Of aU ^orfBoiionBr to be plain and brief/' 
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We re^ of a remarkable character, M. Catherinot, wlio waft a 
most fertile and fecand writer ; he was all his lif^ poiiriBg occt his 
lacabrations from the point of his pen, npon an ahnost endless 
vwiety of topics. He completely tired oat all the publishers of 
Paris; yet, nothing disconrs^^, he adopted this mngdar expe* 
^ent for disseminating his prodactions : when looking oyer ihe 
li<ferary wares of the book-stalls, he contaiyed to drop a copy of his 
books among them. He fOTmed the generous plan of snpplying 
literary food to ihe famishing, free of charge, when he found they 
were too insenable to their own interests to buy for themselves. 

Hone tells a story of the library of the King of Itidia, Dabsh^ 
Um, which was so numerous that one hundred Brahmins wira*e scarce 
sufficient to keep it in order, and it required one thoiisand drome* 
daries to transport it from one place to another. He ordered them 
to set to work on an epitome ; in twenty years they produced a 
cyclOpsedia of twelve thousand volumes. They preseirfied it to 
Imfi, but, to theh* amazement, he professed himself incapable of 
silch extensive studies. The process of condensation was repeated 
till the quintessence was reduced to a single foBo. Meanwhile the 
monarch had grown decrepid with age and he was unaMe toTcad 
cfven the single volume; His Vizier said to hitn : " IlliBstrious 
Bnltan, though I have but a very imperfect knowledge of your 
library, yet I will undertake to deliver you a very brief and satis^ 
ftictory abstract of it. You shall read it through in one minute, 
tod yet you shall find matter in it for reflection throughout 
the rest of yOur life." Having said this, he took a pahn-leaf, 
and wrote upon it witl^ a gdden style the four foiloTOig sen- 
t^ces : — ^ 

1. The greater part of the sciences comprise but one single 
word, perhaps ; and the whole history of mAnlrind contains no more 
than tlaree : they are horn, suffer 2i,xiA die. 

2. Love nothing bat what is good, and do all that thou lovest 
to do ; think nothing but what Is true, and q>eak not all thattiiou 
thii4est. 
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8. O Kngs ! tame your passions, govern yonraelyes, and it will 
be cluld's-play to you to govern the worid. 

4. O kings ! O people f it can never l)e often enough repeated 
to you, what thfe half-witted venture to doubt, that there is no 
bajq^ess without virtue, and no virtue ^i^thbut the fear of God. ' 

Antoine Zarot, an eminent printer at Milan, about 14*10, was 
the ^trst on record who i^inted the Missal. Among other worlw 
his e^^cution in colors of the celebrated Mxssale Romaimmmi^i^^ 
afTOrded a b^utiftd specimen of the art. The MS. copy seems to 
have been of a most dazzling description, its ordinal date uccccx. ; 
eVCTy leaf is appropriately ornamented with miniatures surrounded 
wfth exquisitely elaborated borders ; and its atoost innumerable 
inilaals which are ricMy illinmihated in gold and col(»*8, render it 
tmsurpassed by any known production of Its class. It has been 
estmiated at 2^0 guineas: The OoinpltUendcm FelygUtt^ othei«> 
wise known as Cardinal Ximenes, deserves a passing notice amcHig 
liie renowi^d books of by-gone times. This prodigious work was 
conmienced under the auspices of the above named prelate in 1502, 
and for fifteen years the labor was continued without intermission ; 
its entire cost amounted to 50,000 golden otowus 1 Amas GuOlen 
de Brocar was the celebrated prmter of this stupendous work. Of 
the four large vellum coj»es, one is in the Tatican, another in the 
Bscurial, and ar third was bought by Herbets at the sale of the 
McCarthy Ubrary for 600 guineas. Aceordii^ to Gonzales, a 
Spanish historian, the earliest printed book of the " New WorW 
was executed By Joannes Paulus in 1549 — a Mo entitled " Ord^ 
noH&nes Legtrnque Cotkdiems pro- Conventu Juridico Mexicano.^ 

About 15^2 we meet wi^ another splehdid production — ^the 
i^pamih Fdyglati, printed by Christopher Plantan. A most inag* 
tdficent copy lipon vellion, in the orighial binding, "^as sold in 
Lond6n sotoc five and twenty years since for 1000 guineasl 
and enormous as wats this price, the copy was actually wajvtii»g 
t^iree out of the ten volumes — ^those being in the- Bibliotheque 
Koyale. One of lihe sicarcest books in the la^guftge— f(H: there 
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Iffe, aeocncting to Dibdui, but two known coj^ exta&t — ig.a fittie 
biack-letter tome of 1586, eotiHed, " A dmowrae of thgluhe Pe^ 
trie*^ etc^ one of which was sold in the Duke of RoxbiH^hfs cd- 
lection for £Qi. We might amose the reader bj ci^ng a few x)f 
the qpiaint and allit^attve titles of fi^»ne of the books (^ these 
times. Take the f<^owing iof iiustance : " 4 Footpath to Ij^cUiey" 
*l Gudde to Godlinesse;^ " Swarmt of Bm^^ " PiWe of Flmmrt cmd 
Ch'ove if GraceSf^^ — 1686. These w^e inost rife in the days <rf 
Cromwell There wece many bordering closdy on the.ludksron^ 
such as the one styled, " A Pair cf BeUows to Blow offtM Du^ 
cast ^t^pen John Fty;^ and a Quaker wfaese outwiurd mui 4J»e powr 
ers thought pr<q)OT to imprison, publtehed "4 S^ cf Sorrow for 
ikt mmer^jof Zion^ hrmtked otU of ahoU in tht WqU qf an Eart/ien 
Vessel^ known among men by the name of.Samud Fish." We nUght 
multiply tilie immbers ad Ubiiwm; but must content eursdre^ with 
adding one <»* two more. ^^ A Beaming Hook well temj^ed for the 
stubJmm Ea^s of the coming Crop, or Biscuits .hahed in the ami of 
Charity, carefuUy conserved for the Chickens of the Chwrd, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the ^weat Swallows of Salvation," 
To another we have the following copious description: " Seven 
Sobs cf a Sorrowfvl Sqylfor Sin, or the Seven Penitential Psalms 
of tie Princely Prophet Da/vidj whereunto a/re ahso annexed WWiotm 
Humui^s hamdfyX of HoneymckleSf amd divers Go^ find pithy 
Ditties f now newly a/ugmented," 

An amusing anecdote is recorded of Sixtus V., proving the sole- ^ 
eism (^ PonUfboal infalUbility: — ^it ascribes to the pon^Kms edition 
of the Bible, printed under the immediate inspection of the Po$>e, 
in I5j90; over two thousand typographical ^nrorsi notwithstanding* 
every sheet was submitted to the careful revision of his holiness' 
imfalMle eye I Moreover^ a severe anathema was by himself 
ja^ended to the first volume^ against any person who should alter 
or change any p(»iionof the siipposed immaculate text, yet ^o 
gkuriii^ and notorious became the errors aioresald in proce^of 
time, that his onccesaof^ Gl^n^nt YIJ., first had corrected slips 
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paired ove^ tl^m, sad affcerwards actually had ihe temerity to cojs 
rect and t^oroi^hly revise Hie whole in a new edition, 4;liereby vir- 
tiiafiy exBOrix^ his own ezcomannBieation ; m additioa to which 
he also annexed anoth^ fyoc^ema to the.like effect. 

The Mtza/rm. Bibk, so ci^ed, on aecoont of its ' having b^en 
found in Cardinid Mazaria's Ubrary, is considered to be the very 
first book ever ^ted with metal types. The £iAt Bible, of 1462, 
ir an ledition which ei^ibits a gamtehless effiort in the ajrt of priBl4ng. 

It is a remai^alde and interesting fact, iksA the very first nse 
to which the diseoveiy of {mating was a|^lied was th§ prOdncticpi 
of the 'Ht% BiWe. - This was accom^ished at Mentz, between the 
years 1450 and 1455. Gutenberg was the inventor of the art, 
and Faost, a goldmLI^ famished the necessary funds. This Bible 
was in two (olio volumes, which have been justly praised fcur the 
strength and beauty of ihe paper, the exactness of thcTegister, and 
the lustre c^ the ink^ The woi^ contained twelve hundred and 
eightjeWo pages, and lor a long time after it had been finished and 
offered for sale, not a human beii^, save the artists themselves, 
knew how it had been accomplished. Of the printed Bible, 
dghteen, copies^ Iff e now known to be m existence, four of which 
are minted (m vellum. Two of these are in^ England, one being 
in the Grenviile: collection. Of the fourteen remaining copies, 
ten are in England, there being a copy in the libraries of Oxford, 
Edbib«rgh, and London, and seven in the collections. of different 
noblemen. The vellum copy has been sold as high as (1300. 
^ . There is a Bible still pres^ved, written on palm-leaves, in the 
tJuviversity of Gotti^gen, containing 5316 leaves. Another 
Bible, of ^e same material, is at Copenhagen^ Thete w^re iilso, 
iu Sir Hans Sloane's collection, more than twenty manuscripts, in 
Tarious languages, (m thfs game material.. 

At the Chapter House may be seen DwmsdoAi Bock^ or the 
Survey of* England, made by William the Ccmqueror, two volumes 
on vellum of unequal size ; deed of res^ation of the Scottish. 
-Orowa to Edward II.; the Charter granted by Alfonso of Castile 
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to Edward I., on Im marriage witk Eieanor of Oastiiie, mtii a solid 
seal of gold attached ; a Treaty of Peace between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. of Trance, with the gold seal attach^ m high 
relief, and undercut, snpposed to be the work of Benveriuto CeDiiu. 
,^ The first book which bears the name of the place where it was 
printed, and those of the printers, (Faust and Sheeffer, 1457,) was 
the celebrated PseUtery printed from large cut type. The IMtra 
IndtUge/nHarum Nichdai F., on a single piece of parchment, was 
issued two years preyiously, and is the first instance of a printed 
book, heoHng daM^ a copy of this work, wMch is said by Dr. 
Dibdin to be of inconceivable beauty, is to be found in \h& (^lo- 
brated Library at Blenhdm. 

The flames of J^h Nicholls and John BoydeB, who died abotit 
the year 1804, take prominent rank among the producers of 
splendid books ; — ^they have the credit of having expended the 
princely sum of ^£350,000 in fostering and im|Mroving the sister afrta 
of painting and engraving. Their magnificent " S^akspeare^Gkd- 
Ury^^ is even to this day a noWe monument of their enterprise and 
skill. The gigantic speculation unfortunately failed, superindncing 
a loss to its projectors of ovear ^£100,000. Every one has beard 
of Dugdale's ^^Mtmasticon AmgUcamm,^^ in ei^t huge foUos, which 
was originjdly published in fifty-four parts ; the entffe cost of a 
laffg6 paper copy was £MS lOs. Lathan's '^History of Birdi^ 
was also a very q)lendid work, in eleven royal quarto volrajies, 
cwnprising descriptions of above four thousand specimens, illus- 
trated by a series of over two hundred richly-colored embc^llish- 
ments : the original puMication price was about iESO, Mnrphy's 
*^Arahi(m Antiquities of Spain" was a beautiful speciftien of art ; 
its exquisite line engravings discover wonderful finish : it cost ten 
thousand guineas in its execution. Again, the splen(fid'ceremoniftI 
of the coronation of George IV., under the superintendence of the 
late Sir Gf ecJi^e STaylor, of the Herald's CoHege, furnishes another 
illustrious instance of costly bibliography. Notwithstanding the 
grwit of file government of £60^0 towards the e:q>enfies, Hie 
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undertaking" alSo wai^ a great pecuniary failure. It contained 
ifc series of magnificent paintmgs of the royal procession," ban- 
quet, etc., etc., comprehendhig faithful portraits of the leading 
personages, all gorgeously tinted and emblazoned: the sub- 
scription price of the work was fifty guineas. We might 
allude to the progresses of Queen Elizabeth and James I.," the 
form^ in three, and the other four, volumes, royal quarto, both 
works of repute : but the magnificent work of Pistolesi on the 
Tatican, in seven royal folios, containing seven hundred large and 
beautiful ^ngravmgs, is a still more stupendous affan* : as also 
Napoleon's great work on Egypt, which is a noble monument of" 
art, there being no other of the same description in Europe which 
will bear any comparison with it. The size and execution of the 
engravings are such as must always excite admiration; many of 
the plates being the largest ever produced, — and at no other 
establi^mient in Europe than the Imperial printing-press at Paris, 
could it hate been brought out on the same gigantic scale. 

The bibliographic connoisseur will remember the unique copy of 
Yaldarf^r's edition of ^' II Decamerom di Boccacdo " of the Roxburgh 
collection, which on6e produced the almost incredible sum of over 
two thousand guineas; the celebrated edition of Livy, exquisitely 
printed oh vellum by Sweynheim, in 1469, which was sold fbr four 
hundred and fifty guineas; and the fiSir^famed Gre^ Testammt of 
Erasmus, printed at Basil, 1519, of which but one copy is now 
knowtf to exist, being in the cathedral of York, and of which that 
renowned collector. Sir Matk Sykes, was refused the purchase at 
the prodigious offer of one thousand guhiea^. Bodini, the great 
Italian printer, produced some splendid specimens of his art; some 
<rf which are said to be unexcelled by any subsequent efforts. His 
edition of Walpole'is ** Castle of Otranto," is one of the loveliest 
little g6ms extant; the pliates are worked on white satin, and the 
text on the purest vellum. His chief d^ceuvre was his " Homer," 
in tiree foKo volumes : it was the work of six years. 

Toung^s *^Mtb$fmm Wordeyamhm^ cost ^627,000 in its production j 
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it was m&ver fubUshed, although a copj has been purchased at 
iS400/ A few years ago, a typographical wondet was exhibited 
in London^ being a siunptaons edition of the New Testamentj^ 
printed in gold, cm porcelodn paper of most immaculate beauty, 
and, for the first tune, on both sides. Two years were occupied in 
perfec^g the work. Only one hundred copies were taken oflEl . 

An interesting specimen^ which may be known to v^ few, and 
which is, for its kind, unsurpassed in the annals of literature, is the 
great histcnrical work which, has recently been completed by the 
late Mr. Wiffen, the admirable translator of Tasso, «nd other 
popular works, which compiles the Family Reoords of every 
descendant of the ancient and distinguished Qouse of Russell, 
compiled from authentic sources, chiefly in the po^ssion of the 
family. This very beautiful production, whiqh includes the For- 
iraits of every member of that PeeragCj direct and collateral, painted 
by one of the most prominent artists of the age, (Harding,) is 
comprised in one folio volume, printed in a style of sumptuouS' 
magnificence; ordy one smgle copy of which was printed cff, , The 
unique bequest by the late Duke of Bedford, under, whose personal, 
superintendence it was commenced and completed^ was designed 
by him 9i& ^vl hdrlo&m in the family, and to be deposited in the 
Library at Woburn Abbey, from whence it was on ik> account to 
be removed. It cost the Duke three thousand guineas. 

The most costly undertaking ever attempted by a single indivi- 
dual, of a literary character, -which unquestionably the world has 
yet seen, is the magnificent work on the ^\Ahorigmes-of Mmco^^l by 
the late Lord Kingsborough. This stupendous work is ^id to 
have been produced at the enormous cost to the author of ie30,00(V, 
or $160^000. It is comprised in seven immense folio volumes, 
embellished by about one thousand superb illustrations, colored so 
exquisitely as to represent the originals with the. most faithful 
exactness. These volumes.are of e^itraordinary dimen^ons. . This 
unpr-ecedented instance of munificence in the pa^onage of litera- 
imre, is rendered the more astonMiing from the lamentable fact of 
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its .haying proved tke intimate rain of its projector. Not oulj did 
1^ eiitfaiisiastic nobleman undertake to defray the entire es^ense 
attending the pnblication, in every item of which, as it might have 
been expected, he had to meet the most exorbitant charges, bat, 
be actnaUy determined on having. but a very limited numbco: of 
oo{»e8 printed, we believe onty fifty, after which the lithographic 
drawings from which the plates were taken, were erased. These 
copies w^re appropriated for gratmtmu presentation to the several 
Boyal and Pjablic Libraries ol Eorc^. It is painfrd to add that 
i^ noble patsxm of literature and the arts, actuaHy died in debt, 
a few yewrs sinoe^ — a sad instance of self-inmiplation to his munifi- 
cence, in a pnison in Dublin. A cony of this gorgeous w<^k is in 
the Philadelphia Library. 

Humboldt's Madco is another s^dendid work : the sMue may be 
said of Merrick's Andmt ArmmMr^ Mayer's Bgypt^ and many 
others : indeed, to cite all under the category would require a 
space far exceeding that allotted ns for the present paper. 

A rage for illustrating formerly obtained to a great extent. It 
is noted by Granger, a great collector, that a certain female of his 
acquaintance commenced the illustratiug the Bible, and that belim 
she had reacbe<^he 25th verse of the 1st chapter of Genesis, the 
number of her prints had reached seven hmidred I Perhaps the 
most illustrious of all illustrated works, is the extraordinary copy of 
Shakspeeire, in possession of Eari Spencer, a work which owes its 
existence to l^e wonderful perseverance tind taste of the Dowager 
Lady Lucan, his motb^4n-law. For sixteen years, this herculean 
Mid pleasurable task was in progress. It is unnecessary to 
attempt a description of this costly work, as it contains whatever 
of taste^ beauty, and refinement in decoration it was possible to 
ccna^bine in the embellisknent of Buhner's beautiful folio edition of 
the great poet. This superb work is enclosed in rich, velvet bmdr 
ing, surmoimted mth silver gilt clasps, comers, etc. " It i& kc^t,^ 
to adopt the enthusiastic language of Dibdin, who has enjoyed the 
adrantage of perscmally inspeotiiig it^ ''invidate from the impmri*. 
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ties of bibtiomaniacal miasmata, in a sarcophagus-shaped piece of 
fornitare of cedar and mahogany." 

The largest work ever yet attempted, is the " Encydopddie 
Methodique," comtoenced at Paris, in 1782, being a collection of 
dictionaries on the several departments of sdence and knowledge, 
wWch has, we believe, extended to 250 qimrto volumes. 

In Thibet, there is said to be a Cyclopaedia in forty^fonr 
volumes. The largest work ever undertaken in Rus^a is the 
great national Encyclopfledia, on which several hundred literary 
men have been long engaged*; we have not at hand the extent to 
which this gigantic jHroduction has already reached, although it 
cannot be very inferior in numbers to the voluminons worits Of 
Germany and France. 

HalTs *^Andent Ballads " is an instance of rich and luxurious 
specimen of the art. Printing in colors is another auxiliary in 
nK)dern book embellishments, an instance of the kind is to be 
Been in the sun^uous edition of Lockhart's ** Sfanish BaUads^^ ■ 
published a few y6ars ago by Murray. 

It is hot a little remarkable to note the tendency of the literary 
taste of the present day; as if, having exhausedthe stores of 9X[ 
cotemporary skill and ingenuity, it now reverts l^k to the semi- 
barbarous age of Gothic book-embellisliment. The same remark 
IS no less applicable to the sister arts of poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture,, etc. The poet no longer seeks theclassic Greek 
from which to paint the ideal, but prefers to portray the imagery 
of monkish pageantry during the days of the ascendency of the 
Latin Church. And is not this equally true of our architectural 
standard, in the prevailing jH*eference for the florid Gothic of our ' 
religious edifices ? To resume, — ^there are already* published seve- 
ral veiy costly illuminated works of matchless brillianoy and 
splendor; for, insta^ice, Shaw's ** Dresses and XkcorcUions of tht 
Middh Ages,^^ in twonoble volumes. It comprises illustrations of 
costumes, manners, and arts of Europe, from the seventh to the 
seventeeBtth centuries. Another gorgeous w(»k is the "FiUceo-' 
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gra^phi&, Sacra Pictaria/^ by Weetwood, contaim^g fac-siD^Ies of 
Anglo-Saxon, Greek, Sclavonic and other MSS^ nqjily illustrated. 
One Tolume is oaly yet pnblisiied* Its cost is. $^0. There is 
also a fac-simile edition of the original works of Froissart, being 
{Ntinted in gold, silyer and colors. A similar wo^k, md initeod 
many tjthers of the class> are in course of publication fit Paife; 
but we must refrain from, extending otir remarks fnrthCT. We 
might just mention one other, entitled " The Arabesque Frescoes cf 
Rufaelkf^^ a wo^k otmagnMcent preparations. 

The beet copy in existence of the Caxtonian edition of Power's 
" De Confessione AmamtiSj^ 1483, one of * the rarest among 
printed books, when found perfect, was purchased by a Dublin 
boc^sdierj At Oork, with, a 4ot of old rubh&h, (in 1832,) for a 
mCTe trifle, and was sdd afterwards for more than ^300. It Is 
now in the celebn^^ed Spencer Library at Althoip. 

Old books, like old wines, sometimes thus mcrease in value in 
the ratio of th.eir age. The mania Jfor the antique in books sfeiH 
obtains among "book-worms'' and bibliomaniacs. Owen Jones' 
AUiamibra presents a magnificent spedmen of the opulent taste 
devoted to the revival of the jDuminations of monkish times — 
and it pffen^ no mean tribute to their patient industry and skill 
that, even with our advanced state of arts, they should be referred 
to as models. Speaking of Owen Jone^' Alhambra, reminds us 
of the superb copy of that work exhibited at the New York 
Crystal Palace. The binding which was executed by Mathews, 
of New York, occupied six months in its completion, and cost 
upwards of $500. It is in pale Russia, illuminated with colored 
Morocco: it differs from most costly biudings by being solely the 
work of the book-binder, no jewelry or artfetic ornament having 
been employed in the decoration. As a specimen of chastened 
elegance and beauty this volume bears the palm of excellence. 
It is stated in a Brussels paper that a gigantic work is in 
jwrogress at Bruges, which will require twenty years for its comple- 
tion. M. Depacppe of that city proposes to produce in Gothic 
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letters ^'DlfrnMum de Jiuus Christ/* hj the Abbe d'Assance. 
VhlB work will fill 670 pages, each of wldch wiH be aboat threes 
qaarters of a yard in height, by eighteen inches wide. They will 
have to execate 114 engrayings, ibrming eapiea of the great mas- 
ters of the Flemish school, viz. Yan Eyck, MemHng, Penrbns, 
Claessens, etc.; the pages on which will be displayed the "Imita- 
tbn of Jesus Ohrist" will be ^icirded with garlands and other 
omagients, in bine and gold. H^e, however, we most close onr 
desnltry sketch, although the half has not been noted, of onr 
pleasant researches — so exuberant are the stores of the blMlogra- 
phic wealth of the ** republic of letters." 

Haying thus^r^aled our mental vision with a brief and furtive 
glance at l^e exuberant riches of ancient and modem Inbliogra- 
phy, we pause not to moralize on this mighty mausoleum of 
departed genius and skill; but simply to advertise the reader of 
the fact, that amidst all the magnificent display spread out before 
oar delighted sense, one delectable tome of all the rest, which 
wouM most irresistibly tempt us to inMnge a certain canon of the 
decalogue — nay, two of them — is Smith's ^'Historical amd IMera/ry 
Cwriosities/* consisting of an immense collection of most valuable 
a/iUograpk letters of noble, royal and literary characters of the 
past imd present ages. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT NOTHING. 

"NptUng tilm HOW be ««id which |wi not bees Mid bef»n,» 

NoTHiKc^ will therefore now be presented to the reader for his 
contemplation. If we offer nothing, nothing wiU^ of eonrse, be 
expected, and nothing we may write will offend any one, provided 
we slack td otir text. 

<* Which way. tiie sul^eei theme may gang^ 
Let time or chanee determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, » 

Or probably a sennon.'' 

We have therefore determined to offer nothmg, fwr which no 
apdogy will be required. Every thing is of some vake and 
interest to somebody, bnt nothing concerns nobody — and is a 
ncmeotity. — ^Permk ns then to offer a w<M:d or two suggestive of 
thb ronarkable negative noun, this cipher in numbers — so fre- 
cpiently in vogtie, yet nfever in existence— for certamly nothing 
can offend if noUi^ is affirmed. F^haps you may remember 
SOTae occasions when nothing was preferable to anything, — ^the 
next of kin to noticing is nobody — a%d certainly there have been 
sundry times md seasons when nobody would have been preferred 
to anybody * — it k not impoesib^ ^at notiimg, cm the present 
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occasion, may be preferred to anything else, and tbis is our apo- 
logy for presenting so dark, mysterious and occult a sulject to 
your contemplation. Out of nothing what marrels have sprung 
into being. Nothing is a momentous aSeiir — ^it must be of impor- 
tance to soflae, and to affirm this of none, would be to assert it pf 
all — since nothing is more self-erident than that two negatives 
create a positive. If nothing engages our attention at prei^ent, 
nothing interests us, (if we may be pardoned the ill-disguised 
egotism,) we are talking about nothing, and w<e shall gain nothing 
by anything that may be said. 

Nothing is certainly a fact, and yet every fiwjt is somethii^ — 
nothing seems to be intangible and ideal, and yet it is a reality — 
with all our labored attempts at its eiq)Osition, we must sum up all 
and confess it is a mysterious something— ^ome may think we 
are making a great deal out of nothing ; this is just what we pur- 
pose to effect. The fact is there is 90 end to nothii^^t is a 
circle without beginning or end — and we s^e persuaded wjd shaXL 
never get to the end of our theme, unless we leave off as ^e 
commenced. 

Addison has a capital paper on Nonsense — ^which seems to chime 
in so admirably with the foregoing — ^if indeed the reader may 
thfbk it too nonsensical to tag on anything more — ^that we intro- 
duce some of its pithy paragraphs. " Hudibras," he says, " has 
defined nonsense (as Cowley does wit) by negatives. Nonsense 
(says he) is. that which is neither true nor false. Th^e two great 
properties of nonsense, which are always essential to it, give it 
such a peculiar advantage over all other writings, that it is incapa- 
ble of being answered or contradicted* * .*, * A man may as 
well hope to distinguish colors in the midst of darkness, as to find 
out what to approve or disapprove in nonsense, in a word, there 
are greater depths and obscurities, greater intricacies and per- 
plexities, in an elaborate ^d well written p^jBce of nonsense, than 
in the most abstruse and profound tract of sphool divinity. Thare 
are two kinds of nonsense — ^high and low. Low non9ense is tiie 
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fruit of a cold phlegmatic temper, A writer of this complexion 
gtopes his way softly among self-contradictions, and grovels in 
absnrdities. He has neither wit nor sense, and pretends to none. 
High nonsense^ on the contrary^ blnsters and makes a noise ; it 
stalks upon hard words, and rattles liirongh polysyllables. It is 
Jiottd and sonorous, smooth and periodical. It assumes a most 
mi^estic appearance, and wears a garb like uEsop's *ass clothed 
in the lion's skin.' In a word, it so imposes upon us \)j high 
sounding words, that one is apt to suppose they must signify some- 
thing.'' Thus much for lumsense, which we here throw in as on 
episode U)—^noikr,fig.^ 

In our analysis of notMrigf we ou^t not to fwget its ftrst sylr 
lable Tw,' — the second syllable, — thiTigf may speak for itsdf. Akf' 
tk^fig is not nothing ; but a thing is a thing ; this is a self-evidenj; 
proposition. A coten^rary* has so ably discussed the little 
negation, that we take the liberty of presenting his strictures to 
the reader. 

" A very little word is No, It is composed of but two letters 
and only forms a syllable. In meaning it is so definite as to defy 
misunderstanding. Young lips find its articulation easy. Any 
child can spell it. Unlike some words of learned length, spoken 
only ODL rare occasions, its use is common and familiar. Not ^ 
hour passes in company but we hear it repeated. It would be a 
task to carry on conversation for a few minutes without its aid. 
Diminutive in size, evident in import, easy of utterance, frequent 
in use, and necessary in ordinary speech, it seems one of the 
simplest and most Tiarmless of all words. Yet there are those to 
whom it is ahnost a terror. Its sound makes them afraid. TJpon 
their- lips, when forced to pronoxm^ce it, it bangs heavily as lead 
They would expi^rgate it from their vocabulary if they could. An 
easy and good-natured ^class of people they are. They like always 
to agree with their friends. To them the language of contradio- 
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tion is uncongenial. The ranks of disputants obtain from them 
few recruits. They cannot differ from others without a painfdl 
effort, which they seldom make. It is in their nature to drift down 
the stream rather than resist the current. When urged to any- 
thing by companions, they find it all but mipossiWe to say — No. 
The little monosyllable sticks in their throat. Their pliable and 
easy temper incKnes them to conformity, and frequently works 
their bane. Assailed by the solicitations of pleasure tiiey are 
sure to yield, for at once and resolutely they will not repeat — No, 
Plied with the intoxicating cup they seldom OYcrcome, for their 
fkcil nature refuses to express itself in — No. ' Encountering temp- 
tation in the hard and duteous path they are likely to falter and 
fall, for they have not boldness to speak out the decided negative 
^—iVb. Amid the mists of time, and involved in the labyrinthine 
mazes of error, they are liable to forget eternal verities and join 
the ribald jest, for they have not been accustomed to utter an em- 
phatic — No, Their talents may be of a high order, their dispo- 
sition amiable and generous, and their prospects flattering^; but 
this one weakness may at any time prove feital to their hopes. 

" All the noble souls and heroes of history have held themselves 
ready, whenever it .was demanded, to say — No. The warricH* said 
. — No to the obstacles which threatened the success of his arms, 
and rose against them in his might, and made them as the dust of 
his feet. The statesman said — No to the imperious and insulting 
demands of an excited populace or a foreign foe, and devised the 
plans bj which the language of demand was exdianged for the 
language of entreaty and supplication. The poet said — No to the 
sloth and indolence which consumed his precious hours, and wore 
for himself in heavenly song a garland of immortality. The mar- 
tyred hosts said — iVb, to the pagan powers that demanded Ja recan- 
tation of their faith, and swift from the fire and the tcwture thdr 
souls up-rose to the rewards and beatitude of heaven. The 
greatest and best of all that ever trod our earth, the holy One 
himself, was incessant in his labors of sj^-denial, and even thereby 
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he won the honOTs of his cross. Great men have grown great by 
repeating — JNb at.ererjr step of their progress. To ease, to ioglo- 
rions joyajice, ta pleasure, to hardship, they said — No, This was 
their warchword, this the sotirce of their victories. Copemictis 
said^— iV<?, and the baseless system of Ptolemy- fell. Ljnther said — 
JVo to the abuses of the Church and the Refwmation sprung into 
life- Columbus said— iVb, to adverse circumstances and refractory 
mariners, and America was discovered. The Puritans said — Nb^ 
to English tyi^anny, and they founded a nation and new homes on 
this continent The colonies of North America said — iVd to 
British misrule, and the United States came into being. Pulton . 
said— iVb to those who pronounced his scheme valueless, iind pro- 
ceeded to- launch the firgt steam-boat on the Hudson. But why 
enumerate farther I In the slow advancement of mankind^— iVb 
has ever proved a word of power. Before it error consecrated by 
^antiquity has faHen, and truth has risen in her splendor. Every 
falsehood refuted and denied is^^ a step to truth ; every impediment 
vanqui^ed an advance to greatness. It is bi;t fair to observe, 
however, that even in the nse of this word there may be an abuse. 
As there are minds top pliable and gentle, so there are others too 
dogmatic and contradictory. On little occasi<ms, and for trifling 
reasons, one may a£quire a Vile and disagreeable habit of dispujte 
and demal. In things of no moral or practical account it is wise 
to be conciliatory and compliant. The most decided of men need 
not be impolite, or unpleasing in society. But when duty or pro- 
priety demands it, no one should be ashamed to ^eak — No, 

'*Few have learned to speak this word 
When it should be spoken ; 
Besohition is deferred. 
Vows to virttte broien. 

More of conrage is required, 
* TiM one word to say, 
Th|in to stand where shotd are fired 
In thebftttletray. 
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Um it tiljt and ye'll tee 

Many a lot below 
Ma^ be schooled, and noblj ruled 

By power to utter—* JVQ>.* *' 

But to begin again: Most persoos prefer something as the 
theme of their discpurse ; by way of Variety, and for the sake of 
steering out of the beaten track, we insist on nothing. That the 
origin of this shadowless sobject, like much of onr kigejidapy lore, 
is enveloped in the mists of renaote antiqnitj, as well as shrouded 
in the obscori^ of modem metaphysics, will not be disputed. It 
will be further admitted that nothing is a slender peg to hang ai^ 
ideas upon ; it is premised, therefore, that the expectations of the 
reader, in this respect, should be restrained within moderate limits, 
as otherwise it is possible, from paucity of wit on our part, the 
present attempt at its illustration may prove less than nothing. 
Were we> according to clerical precedent, to divide, and sulnlivide 
our subject, its hydra-heads would, we lear,^be found brainless 
phantoms, and the ftibled task of Hercules but provte alike, profit- 
less to the reader, and perplexing to the writer^ 

Nothing, or no thing, k applied either as a noon gt adjectivo — 
stands f(»r non-existence --no-entity at nihility, fi^m the La^ root 
nihU. Its antagonistic term, is somHkktg; and, altitough it is like 
comparing shadow with substance, yet, however invidious the 
comparison may prove, we axe of necessity compelled to adopt ike 
alternative. Talk of the mysteries of metaphysics — ^what are they 
as contrasted with the inextricable mazes of this strange^ inde^ 
seribable phantasm? What, indeed, can be affirmed of a thing 
that has no physical existence f All we can say of it is, that it is 
not extant, or in legal phrase-Mu>n est invefiUus, In this dilemma, 
our only escape is to treat it negatively ; thSs indeed seems per- 
fectly consistent with the nature and attributes of pur ghostlj 
subject. First, then, nothing is nothing ^ not anything : its 
history consequently is a series of negations — no begmning — no 
existence — ^no end ; and yet, parado:deal aa it may sound, nothing 
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IS associated with almost eyerything. It enters into all the 
sinuosities and diversified circumstances of our social economy, 
as well as links itself with the sublime story of the steller firmer 
ment. In this view, our intangible topic begins to assume a 
seemingly opaque form. F<^ example^ the^preat globe we inhabit 
a suspended upon nothing; and as to its oiiginal substance, 
for aught ve know to the contrary, it was evoked into being, 
by the fiat of Its Divine Author — out of nothing. And as it 
seems to have puzzled astronomers to determine both t}ie origin 
and destiny of the moon, conjecture may not go widely astray, if a 
like mysterious paternity be assigned to the luminous orb, the poets 
so delight to celebrate. Then, again, as to the three kingdoms of 
nature — animal, vegetable, mineral — ^what are their source and des- 
tiny ? Can we discern the point of their origin or their dissolution ? 
The wordfii of an old song seem to chime in here so w^, that we 
must be excused citing them in this place. 

<* Wli«n Thyming with reasoQ at first wer« in fashion, 
And po«ts iiHd authors indalg'd in ihdr passion. 
Select what tkej might, for their snbjeet was new. 
And that's more than oar modem scribblers can do 

The ancients have worked upon each thing in natiure. 
Described its variety, genius and feature ; 
They liayin^ exhausted all fancy oonld Wing, 
As nothing is left, why of nothing we sing. — 
From nothing we came, and whatever our station, 
, To nothing we owe an immense obligation ; 
Whatever we gain, or whatever we learn, 
Iri time we shall all into nothing return. 

This world came from nothing, at least so says history; 
Of course about nothing there's something of mystery ; 
Man came from nothing, and by the same plan. 
Woman was made firom the rib of a man. 
Since then a man thinks a nothing of taking, 
A woman to join and again his. rib making ; 
As nothing can give so much Joy to his life, 
^nce nothing's so sweet as a good humor*d wife. 
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Thi^dng of nothing is some fblk's enjoyment, 
Doing of nothing is many's employment ; 
The love of this nothing have some folks so strong 
They say nothing— do nothing all the day long ; 
Some pass their time nothing beginning. 
By nothing losing, and by nothing winning ; 
Nothing they buy, and nothing they sell* 
Nothing they know and nothing they tell. 

There *s something in nothing exceedingly elerer. 
Nothing will last out for ever and ever ; 
Time will make everything fade away fast. 
While nothing will surely endure to the last. 

That life is all nothing its plainer and plainer. 

So he who gets nothing is sorely a gainer ; 

Thxis much we prove pretty plain. 

Take nothing from nothing, therein nothing remain — 

Thus with this nothing the time out we *re Spinning, ^ 

Nothing will sometimes set many folks grinning. 

Reader, believe it, while all this" is true, 

And the author wrote this having nothing to dp." ' . 

Nothing was in YOgne in ancient times, qnite as oniYersally as 
in ours. He Egyptian task masters, (to cite the authority of 
Holy Writ,) required the cs^ptive Israelites to fabricate bricts out 
of nothing. A certain English bishop, on a certain occasion, 
found, to his suiprise, placed on his pulpit, in lieu of his usual 
written sennon, merely some sheets of blank paper. His presence 
of mind, howevier, furnished him ample material — ^for he is said to ' 
have preached one of the best discourses he ever delivered from 
his text — iwtUng. He commenced, as usual, turning oyer the 
leaves, by saying, "Here, my brethren, is nothing; and out of 
nothing God created the world !" etc. Many a sermon has ended 
in nothing, but this is the only instance we remember in which 
nothing furnished its commencement, its substance, and its close, 
with such signal success. Again, riotking is the very life and soul 
of many spasmodic jokes 
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Many things are poetically said to " end in anoke," more may 
be trotkftifly said to result in notMog, How many bright and 
cherished schemes of the deyotees of mammon, resolve themselyes 
into nothing : the same may be predicated (A the plotting manoen- 
Ters of designing dowagers, in the game^f husband hunting — of 
the hapless adventure: in pursuit of matrimony " under difficulties,'' 
and of the gc^en vi^ons of deluded diggers at the auriferous sands 
of the Pacific. 

Nothing seems to pervade almost every department of our social 
existence. Many a man of opulence will boastingly assure you, he 
began the world with nothing, and found it flrst-rate capital * 
another less favored of blind fate, or fortune — ^failing in 'the like 
experiment, deplores its delusive cheat, yet stiH clinging to the 
deception, \LQ^mxt to nothing all his life. 

Every one, doubtless, teniembers the story of the economic 
individual, whose inventive wit brought his horse to live without 
eating, or to live upon nothing — and, at the samatime, to a finish 
of his existence — an Expedient which seems to have been in process 
of enactment among the ill-starred inhabitants of Ireland ; the 
terms of whose subsistence being "nothing a day, and find your- 
self." If the famishing for the food animal, complain of their 
impoverished condition, ought not our sympathies to be extended 
towards those who, though luxuriously cared for in all other 
respects, pine with intellectual starvation ;— whose heads, instead 
of being lumiijous with undying thoughts, present but a dreary 
vacuity. The remark is no less applicable to the human heart — 
the fabled shrine of the affections. What a "pleasing and univer- 
sal fiction" is it to suppose that anything of the kind really exists 
in that sentimental locality, — at least, in but too many instances. 
Some in their vain seatch for the mysterious organ, wishing to take 
the most indulgent view of the matter, apologetically suggest^ in 
behalf of the " heartless," " that his heart cannot be in the right 
place." Cupidity, as well as Cupid, often causes organic diseases 
of the heart ; in the forma: case producing a contradum, in the 
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latter an expansion of that ductile organ. It has been snggested, 
that as extremes are said to meet, and monej hunting ha« much to 
do with modem matrimonial matches, possibly the two words may 
be mdebted to a common source^ Cupidity is likely not only to take 
q)ecial care of *^ number om^^^ and, when he recwds his wiH, " to cut 
off his son with a shilling," but also to leave vyDthing to his friends, 
neighbors and acquaintance. Cupid, on the other hand, if left to 
himself, promises most liberally, and treats his votaries occasionally 
to a taste of his nectar and ambrosia ; yet too often his promisoi^ 
notes become dishonored at maturity, he becomes bankrupt, and 
pays notMng in the pound. 

Not only axe some people's heads, instead of being replenished 
with ideas: within, or hair without, endowed with nothing; but 
their pockets and purses are frequently in as mendicant a condi- 
tion. How many, again, patiently linger, and long for, the demise 
of some remarkable instance of longevity, vainly hoping to share 
some pecuniary immunity; but all theff patience goes for nothing. 
There is a class of bold individuals, who are astonished at nothing 
— ^they make hothmg of a trip across the Atlantic — the grand 
tour of Europe — a voyage to the Celestials — or an expedition to 
the new El-dorado of the west. Such imperturbable spirits there 
are, who make nothing of wearing a shabby coat and worse con- 
tinuations— f^iothing of breaking their word of honor — or of intrud- 
ing without permission into their neighbor's house, and under the 
Strange hallucination that mmuij and tuvmj are convertible terms, 
display thehr fancy in the sel^ion and ^propriation of whatever 
they can most conveniently secure. Again, there are frigid sub- 
jects, who make nothing of the scorching rays of a meridian sum- 
mer sun; jothers who place the like estimate upon the withering 
blasts of a northern winter. Some, also, who act as^ though the 
profession, and acting out of a reMgious life, were nothing — and 
that time and eternity shared a like estimate. But we shall weary 
the reader with rambling repetitions; and truth to say, we do not 
yet see "the beginning of the end'' to our topic. If we may take 
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breath, and venture an anticipatory conclusion, we shonld say tlwj; 

' nothing is ecumenle-^-and that it is not only antithetical with, but 
twin-brother of, something; for nothing negatively, is something — 
but positively — ^nothing; it is yet always in <jlose proximity, or 
juxtaposition, with — something. How many grave and sagacious 
men devote their whole lives to the contemplation and pursuit of , 
— nothing; for one of the high priests of learning confessed, in 
effect, the truth, as he surveyed the unexplored ocean before him. 
The learned scribes have, therefore, come to the conclusion that 
l^ere w nothing in the world. Old Francis Quarles arrives at a 
similar issue, in one of his quaint " Emblems." A ballon or blad- 
der, if exhausted of air, is said to be full of nothing ; the same 
may be affirmed of the genus, koTno, in many varieties. Nothing 
seems to possess advantages over metaphysics, if not indeed over 
everything else — ^for the former addresses our reason merely, the 
latter oar senses. We can see nothing; who, hunting a ghost in a 
haunted room, or any other wild-goose, chase, has^ not returned 
toswer that he saw nothing ? J^othing may be heard, but only 
when everybody and everything else is silent; it may also be tasted 
— ^for who has not heard the expressively laconic complaint feom 
^ a dissatisfied palate, that it tastes like nothing. The same may 
be predicated of the senses of smelling and feelmg^ Some, as we 
before - intimated, , ase impervious to feeling under any calamity; 
fC«r they feel northing; such is their immobility, that the loss of 
property, character, friends, or relations, are all nothing to them. 
A word about nobody. 

Nobody is a most mischievous and meddlesome personage; for 
he is often engaged in the perpetration of some marvelous deeds. 
He is often guilty of arson, murder, and other grand misdemean- 
ors; he stirs up strife, and severs firm friends. It is also true that 
there are some "bright lights" in his character, and occasionally 
he is nobly implicated in some noble acts of beneficence. A 

, certain -tradesman who had long suffered, during his occasional 
absence from the counter, from . the carelessness of that invisible 
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and irresponsible imp, " Nobody," at length bestowed the natoe on 
his eldest apprentice, and held him accountable to a}} the acts of 
the bodiless evil-doer. ' ^ 

We offer to our fair readers the following attwnpt to make 
something out of nothing : 

♦ 

«* U a but 1 u, 

no but me; 

let not my a go. 

But give I u so.** 

The English version reads thus : 

*« You sigh far a cypher ^ but I tigh for you ; 
O sigh for no cypher, but sigh for me : 
let not my sigh for a cypher go, 
But giTe sigh for sigh, for I sigh for you so." 

Some, again, love nothmg — others more amiable, hate it; and 
others are^ said to feAr nothing. Some erudite authors fill th^ pon- 
derous pages in reality with — ^nothing^ although ostensibly^ with 
words. What, indeed, could afford more demonstrable evidence 
of its verity, than this present writing— nothang commenced it, , 
nothing continued it, and — ^nothing must clbse it; and as this 
brings us to the dilemma of its endless duration, we at once ti&e 
refuge in the following clever "summing up" of a sonnet, by an 
anonymous writer : 

" Mysterious nothing! bow shall I define 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ; 
Nor form, nor color, sound, nor size are thine. 

^or words, nor fingers, can thy voice express ; 
But though we cannot thee to ought compare, 

A thousand things to thee may likened be. 
And though thou art with nobody no where, 

Tet half mankind devote themselves tp thee. 
How many books thy history contain. 

How many heads thy mighty plans pursue. 
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What laboring hands thy portion only gain. 

What busy-bodies thy doings only do, 
To the^ the great, the proud, thet giddy bend, 

And, like my sonnet-^aU in nothing end." 

We might here, perhaps, have effected a safe retr^t from the 
entaglement of oar knotty topic, were we not desirous of atoning 
for our trifling, by aQ attempt to educe a moral from it. Lest 
8om^ sHould think we hare proved the obverse of whai we pro- 
posed, and actually made nothing out of nothing, we are frank ta 
confess, this is not what we designed in the treatment of this 
imtenable and intractable topic. But to our moral. 

Some unfortunate persons, there may be, who are accustomed 
erroneously to construe the term we have so often played upo^, as 
synonymous with othere of a very diff^ent signification. For 
iijstance, those who are addicted to " libations deep " would hajve 
you believe that intoxication is nothing, — so would the purloiner, 
theft ;* — the ^ofane, swearing j-^the indolent, industry; — and the 
man of violence, murder. 

** 'T is nothing says, the fool ; bat says his friend 
T is nothing, sir, will 'bring you to your end !** 

And this sagacious couplet brings us to ours, ia th^ words of 
a well-remembered classic author, which may be construed accord- 
ing to the tagte of the reader, without impugning the modesty 
of ^e writer* 

** Nihil tetigit non ornavit !'* 




PASTIMES AND SPOUTS. 

" Of recreation, there is none 
So free as fishing is alone j 
All other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body doth possess. 
My hand alonfe my work can do, 
So I can fish and study too." 

It has been said that recreation, exactly considered, is an advan- 
tage which few, if any, are willing altogether to forego, and which 
the most serere philosophy does not deny. It is, in one form or 
other, the object of universal pursuit, — ^for without its participation 
to some extent, life would lose its principal attraction, and man- 
kind would degenerate into the settled gloom of moody melancholy. 
Relaxation from the severer toils of life is as necessary to human 
existence, as light is ta the physical universe; without its appropri-. 
ate indulgence, all the pleasant things which inqpart their thousand 
charms to our sodal economy, would at once become eclipsed in 
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the darkness of desolatloii and despair. If it be Ime that man is 
the onlj animal that laughs, is it fftir to infer that, by an- occa» 
sional indolgence of his risible &cultj, he is but fulfilling a part of 
his destij]^. Very . much might be urged in favor of a hearty 
laugh; it isiiot (xolj highly exMatating, but alsa rery infections, 
and _the doqtors tell us it is an excellent help ta digestion and 
health. Shakspea^^s adrice is not only admissible, but decidedly 
td be comnieBded, where he says : 

'< Frame ikj mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms, and lengthens life.'* 

• Who does not prefer a smiling face to a frowning one— the 
jocund Spring to thfe dark forms of Winter? SomieBody has 
said he would any day sacrifice a good dinner to gaze on a beauti- 
ftd face-,^ aiid scarcely any face looks otherwise when it is lit up 
with smiles; especially if it be a woman's. 

There are some ascetic souls whose lugubrious visages cast dark 
shadows wherever they go, and whose presence, like 'the fabled 
Upas tree, diflfeses a deadly poison ovct all the felicities and 
gaieties of Mfe. All nations have proved by common consent the 
fallacy of seeking to impose restraints agalnfit the necessary recre- 
ations of life — the temporary respite from toil; while the stem 
necessities of our mental and physical constitution have long 
since invested the usage with the authority of law. lyisraeli has 
"an amusing chapter devoted to the amusements of the learned, 
from which we diall cite a few facts illustrative of, and introduc- 
^tory to our subject : ' 

"It seems that among the Jesuits it was a standing rule of 
order, that tiffeer an application to stiKly of two hours, the mind 
should be bent by some relaxation, however trifling. When 
Petavius'was engaged upon his 'Dogmata Theolbgica,' a work of 
the most profound erudition, the favorite recreation of the learned 
father, was at the close of every second hour, to twirl his chair 
round for five mdnute^. Agesilaus, It is well known^ amused him- 
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fudf and kis ^Bdren by riding on a stick : the great gcipio 
direrted hims^ by pickC&g up dtelis on the sea shore. Tycho 
Brahe anrased himsdf with polishiiig glasses for spectacles and 
matfaemalscal instriiments; ai»l Descartes begalled hhnself of Jm 
liter«ry labors, like John Evelyn Pope, Oowper, and many 
(^hers, in«the coltnre <^ fiowers. The great Samuel Clarke, was 
fond (tf regoling his logical abstractions- by snndry ant^, such as 
leaping over tables and chairs, and' the ridiculous pastknes 
indulged in by the eccentric Dean Swift, are doubtless remem- 
bered by the reader. Contemplative men seem to have been 
fond of amusements accordant with then* pursuits and habits. 
^Hie tranquil recreation of angling, has won a preference^ with 
many ovw more boisterous pursuits; firom the ^^inations 
imparted to it by the quaint and delightful work of Izaae 
Walton. Sir Henry Watton styles angling, 'Idle time ncrf; 
idly spent;* to a meditative mind, possibly, it may be so, but we 
"tiunk many a devotee of *fly fishmg,' will be found to have been 
much m(»*e lavish in his expenditure of time, tiian is warranted 
by its results. Faley, it may be remembered, waa accustomed to 
indidge in this pursuit : he had a portrait painted with a rod and 
line in his hand, — a somewhat singular characteristic for the sage 
a&d reverend author of ' Natural Theology.' There are certain 
national indications connected with the amusements and recre- 
ations of a people. For example, the French, — ^unlike ourselves 
and the English, who toil and tug at business ' from mom to dewy 
eve,' — qpend half their time in their numercms resorts of amuse- 
ment, and emphatically take it ' cooly ;' business of any kind being 
"with them rarely an engrossing pursuit. 

'*The Italian devotes three-fourths of his * precious time,' to 
shnilar follies and fetes; and the Spaniard is 'next of kiii ' to him 
in this reqaect, for he both can .scarcely be said to enjoy his 
Idsure, since his jife is almost uniformly a state of inertness. 
The G-erman^ on the contrary, is all the while fibsorbed in mysti* 
abstaractions, and etheriali^ing aloft in the fcnnes of his meersch^^n.'' 
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** Almx)st everything else may be lost to a num's history,^ says 
Horaoe Smith, ^'bat its sports aad pastittes; the diversions of a 
people beiiig commonly interwoven wi^ some immutable elemeoi 
of the geneffd feeling, ot perpetuated by circamstcAces of dimate 
or locally, — Jhcse w21 frequently survive when every oth^ 
national peeuHwity has worn itseif out, and fallen into obUvion." 
As t^ minds of childreii, modified by the forms of society,: mr* 
pretiy much the same in all countries, and at all epochs, thete 
wlH be found but little variation In their ordinary pasliBgtes,^-*-^ 
remai^ no less ^yj^icable to those nations, which^ fixmt their ncm- 
advancement in dvilizatimi, may be said to have s^ retained 
their childhood. 

Many of our at^ool-games are known to have existed from the 
earliest antiquity. The province of the historian seems scarcely 
to have included the record in detail, of many of the mtare jocial 
^joyments and domesMc spcMrts of olden time : these, although . 
unwritten, still perpetuate themselves by orftl transmission* We 
do not i^te&d ta dilate at length upon these, but simply to tf^ a 
glance at the more prcmnnent diversions and frolics with which 
society in former timeis beguiled itself of its s^TOWE,iu)d the 
severet duties of life. We refrain from tradng our subject back 
to its earliest origin— the pastimes of a rude age — because they 
would naturally be expected to partake, m no maall degree, ,of the 
toanners ttnd habits, of which they were the reflex. We may 
infer from our own Indians, that athletjio exercises and sports, as 
vrell as mimic military manoeuvres, and the chase, were an^ng the 
primitive diversions of mankind. Even down to the days of 
Elizabeth, the popular pastimes were rude and brutalizing in tli^ 
extireme; so that we must not venture to inquire v^ curiously 
concerning these matters, iwrior to that age; if we would judge 
ihem by the refinement and taste which are characterised by our 
modem modes of diversbn, stlch as music, the fine arts, ^rao^^ 
and literary entertainments. 

We m^ely glance at the fbstivids, ganUNi and aomseiiMnts o( 
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the Jews, Greeks and Romans, mik titeir Oljmjae and .Gladia- 
torial encoant^rs, etc., and present tlie reader with a roegh outline, 
illnstnitiye of those of the moderns. 

Ei^d sports stiH exist, nnder certam ino<Uficati(»is, as thej did 
Bnder the ''Mosaw dispensation:" for we read-of Nimrod, "a 
mighty hunter," and the progenitor of his class. The chase has 
supplied the theme for more than one of the early classic writers ; 
X^ophon repudiated hunting as weU a& Solon. -By the Roman 
law, game was nerer deemed an exclusive |»irilege, expept when 
eactending over jffivate lands, when permission was to be obtained 
<rf the projaietor. When Rome became <>verrun by the Goths and 
Vandals, they perrerted the natural rights to a royal one ; a 
feature it iitill retaim? in many JBuropean Sfetes j the prescr^ 
tire right to htmt oy^ certain grounds being vested in the sove- 
reign, or those to whom tbe^ erown may delegate it Accord- 
ing to Street, Edward the Confessor, though more of a monk 
than a monarch, *^took the greatest delight to follow a pack 
of swift honnds in pursuit of game, and to cheer tiiem jOu with his 
voice." 

He was equally pleased witii hawking, and every day after 
divine service he spent his time in one or other of these fovorite 
pursuits; which indeed were the usual pastimes of the_"uppw 
ten thousand" of those rude days. Edward III. was such a 
devotee to sports of this kind that even during hia hostile engage- 
ments with France, he eould not refrain from the indulgence. 
While in the French dominions he had with him, according to 
Froissart, sixty couple of stag-hounds and as many hare-hounds, 
every day amusing himself at intervals with hunting or hawking. 
He is said to have kept a jwrincely stud of horses and six hundred 
dogs for this purpose. 

This passion extended itself during the middle ages to the cl^^ ^ 
fcMT Chancer satirizes the monks for their predilection for tiie hun- 
ter's horn over the " trumpet of the gospel ;" aad even i^ later 
times in Engluid, farting bi^ps- and vicars have not been want- 
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ing to proToke the jnst in<Mgnation oi sodety. Qne^ Elizabeth 
used ta patromzfe these sports, with a retinue of her courtly dames 
and lordly kiughts, evep a« jate as her seventy-seyenth year— at 
which time it is recorded, " that her teajesty was excellently dis- 
posed to hunting, tor every second day she was to be seen on 
horseback, continuing the sport for a long time." 

There is, it must be confesed, somethmg pietiff eo^ue in hawking 
and falconry, at least We think so, judgmg from the pictures and 
descriptions which have descended to uS. Falconry^ according to 
Smith, in his book on " (James and Festivals," appears to hav^ 
been Cfwrfed to great perfection, and to have been extensively 
pursued in the different countries of Europe al)oi^t ^e twelfth cen- 
tury, when it was the favorite amusement, not only of kings and 
iloWes, but of ladies of distinction, and the dergy, who attached 
themselves to it no less zealously than they had done to hunting, 
although it was equally included in the prohibitary canons of the 
diurch. For several ages no person of rank was represented with- 
out the hawk upon his hand, as an indisputable criterion of station 
and dignity : the bird of prey (no inappropriate emblem of notality 
in the feudal ages) was never suffered to be long absent from the 
wrist. In traveling, visiting, or the transaction of affairs of busi- 
ness, the hawk still remained perched upon the hand^ which it 
stamped with distinction. 

A writer of the fifteenth century severely reprobates the inde- 
cency of the custom tiien prevailing of introducing tiie^e strange 
insignia into the diurches during divine service. The passage is 
thus rendered from the German by Barclay ; 

** Into the clmrche then comes another sotte, 
Wkhonten devotion jetting up and dow&e 
Por to be 8eene» a;id showe his garded cote. 

' Another on his ffsie a sparhawk or fawooone, 
Or else a oockow, wastinge so his shone : 
Befbre the anlter he td and fradoth wander. 
Even with as great devotion as doih a gander. 
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In eomes another, his bomKJb at his tayle, 
With Ijnes and leases, and ether like baggage : 
His doggs barke ; so that withouten fayle, 
The whole churche is troubled by their ontrage." 

Henry VIII. came near making his exit Jn a deep slough at 
Hitchen, in Hertfordshire, by the Iwrei&ing of his pole, an instru- 
ment a§ed for leaping rivulets and brooks, when hawking was fd- 
lowed on foot. One almost regrets l^e non-success of the accident, 
as in ridding ihe country of a royal monster, the lives of his estim- 
able wives might have escaped tfie sacrifice of his tyranny and ^ice. 
From the frequent mention of hawking by the water-side, by the 
writers of the time, it is to be inferred that the pursuit of aquatic 
fowl afforded the most diversion. The custom became obsolete 
about the end of the sixteenth century. 

With reject to archery, it is sufiBcient to remark that the bow 
was the most ancient and common of all weapons ; Ishmael, the 
wanderer, was an archer — so were the heroes of Homer, and the 
warriors of most nations. During the Heptarchy, Offrid, son of 
Edwin, Bang of Northumberland, was slain by an arrow ; other, 
historic celebrities might be mentioned who shared a similar fate. 
The Saxons ^aim the introductiwi of both the long and cross-bow 
into Britain ; their successors the Danes were also great archers. 

The well-known story of Alfred the Great in the peasant's cot- 
tage, suffering her cakes to burn, was owing to his being engaged 
in preparing Jiis bow and arrows. Of the great power and pre- 
cision with which arrows may be discharged, we have sufficient 
evidence without that afforded by the apochryphal exploits of 
Robin Hood or William Tell. Our Indians may be cited as speci- 
mens of the wonderful exactness of aim of which the instrument is 
susceptible. "The Turkish bow," quoth Lord Bacon, "givetha 
very forcible shoot, inasmmch as it hath been knoT^n that the arrow 
has pierced a sheet target, or a piece of brass of two inches thick I'' 
An arrow, it has been stated, with a round wooden head, has been 
shot upwards of foui* hitndred and eighty yards from the stai^ding. 
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William Rufus, it will be remembered, was indebted to one of these 
swift-winged messengers of death, ^ his dismission from the field 
of strife : and the famons battle of Cressy bore testimony to their 
fatal nse, to no inconsiderable extent ; as weU as the memorable 
contest <rf AgiDtCOurt, in 1415. The practice of archery possesses 
nndoubted advantages in point of health and ezeircise, over most of 
ihe athletic diversions, or field sports, without any of their ol^jeo 
tionable features. " It is an exercise," s6,ys Moseley, in his essay 
on aa!chery, ^'adapted to every age, and every degree of strength.; 
it is not necessarify laborious, as it may be discimtinued the 
moment it becomes fatiguing ; a pleasure not to be enjoyed by the 
hunter, who, having finished his chase, p^ceives that he must 
crown his toil with an inanimate ride to his bed oi forty miless 
Archery is attended with no cruelty ; it rfieds no innocent blood, nor 
does it torture harmless animals ; charges which lie heavy against 
some other amusements. It has been said that a reward was forw 
m^ly offered to him who could invent a new pleasure. Had such a 
rewa^ been held forth by the ladies of the present day, he who 
inta-oduced archery, as a female exercise, would have deservedly 
gained the prizer— there are so few diversions in the open air, in 
which woman can jmn with satisfaction, suitable amusements have 
been wanting to invite them. Archery has, however, contributed 
admirably to supply this defect, and in a manner the most desirable 
that could be wished," 

The practice of baiting animals so naturally ^revolting to the 
p<:q;)ular taste of the present age, seems, in former times, to have 
been invested with something of the chivalrous and romantic— 
These cruel entertainments are generally supposed to have origi- 
nated with the- Moors ; Julius Csesar introduced them among the 
Romans, from them it was adopts by the Spaniards, the Portu- 
gese, the English, etc. The Spaniards have been the most barbar- 
ous in their refined eruelities in connection with this brutal sport; 
they have also invested its ceren;ionies with greater splendor and 
pageantry. To them the words of Thomson are eloquent of importt 
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* Eaeh social feeling fell. 
And joyless inhumanity pervades 
And-petrifies the heart.** 



In the Greek bull-fights, several of these devoted Ammals were 
tamed aut by an equal munber of borsemeu, each combatant 
selecting his choice of a victim, which he never- quitted iM he had 
vanquished. From the foUowii^ account of a bull'-fight in the 
Ooliseum at Borne, 1332^, extnu^ied from MnratOri by Gibbon, 
Bcmie idea may b^ formed of the ceremonies and dangers attending 
these extraordinary and brutalizing exhibitions : 

'^ A general proclamation as far as Rimini and Ravenna, invited 
the nobles to exercise their skill and courage in 1^ perilous 
adventure. The Roman ladies were marshaled in three squad- 
rons, and seated in three balconies, which were lined with scarlet 
cloth. The lots of the champions were drawn by an old and 
respectable citizen, and they descended into the arena to encouii- 
ter the wild animals on foot, with a single spear. Amid the 
crowd were the names, colors and devices of twenty of the 
most conspicuous kni^ts of Rome.- The c<Mnbats of the amjAi- 
theatre were dangerous and bloody. Every champion successively 
encountered a wild bull, and the victory may be ascribed to 
file quadrupeds, since no more then eleven were left on the 
lield with the loss of nine wounded, and eighteen killed on the side 
of their adversaries. Some of the noblest families might mourn, 
but the pomp of the funerals in the churches of St. John Lateran, 
and St. Maria Maggiore, afforded a second holiday to the people,, 
which was, of course, a thing of superior moment. Doubtless it 
was not in such conflicts that the blood of the Romans should 
have been shed ; yet in blaming their rashness, we are compelled 
to applaud their gallantry," continues our author, " and the nobte 
volunteers, who display their munificence and risk their lives under 
the balconies of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy than 
the thousands of captives and malefactOTs, who were reluctantly 
dragged to the scene of slaughter." 
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In Madrid, it is only daring the smnmer these sangoinary scenes 
wre exhibited, 6n account of the amphitheatre or circus, iq which 
the spectators aesemWe, being uncovered. The following is a brief 
description- of the ceremonies, which commence by a kind of pror 
cession, in which the combatants, on horse and on foot, a^^ar, 
after which two alguazHs, dressed in perukes and black robes, 
advance, with great affected gravity, on horseback, and ask the 
president for the signal for l^e commencement of the entertain- 
ment. This is immediately given, and the fierce animal makes his 
f^)pe£urance, rushing from his place of confinement into the circle, 
furious and eager for the fray. The oflScers of justice, who have 
nothing to do wi^ the bull, hasten to retire, which is the prelude 
to the cruel pleasure the spectators axe evidentiy impatiently wait- 
ing to eiyoy. As the auimal rushes in^ he is received with loud 
shouts, which rend the air, md tend to excite to frenzy the iufuriar 
ted beast ; when thepicadores or equestrian combatants, dressed 
in a quaint old CastUian costume, and armed with a long lance, 
wait to meet and repel their antagonist. These encounters require 
of course, extraordinary courage and dexterity ; and formerly they 
were regarded as, marks of honorable ambition and distinction, 
having sQPjetimes been contended for by those of noble blood. ' 
Even at the. present time hidalgos are said to solicit the honor of 
fighting the bull on horseback, and they are then previously pre- 
sented to the audience under the auspices of a patron connected 
with the coiy*t If the animt^ becomes terror-struck, and seeks 
to avoid, his persecutors, the execrations of the intelligent audi- 
ence are showered upon his devoted head, and if nothing else can 
awaken his comrage and fhry, the cry of perros ! ferros V brings 
forth Qew enemies, and huge dogs ^e let lopse upon him. He 
then tosses the dogs into the air^ and although they usually faU 
down stunned and mangled, tiiey generally renew their attack till 
thdr adversary falls, thus an ignoble sacrifice to the wanton cru- 
elty oi his lordly masters. Sometimes the bull, irritated by the 
pointed ste^ gores the horse and overturns his rider, who, wheii 
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dismounted and disarmed, would be exposed to immineiit danger 
did not attendant combatants divert the animal's attention by 
holding before him pieces of cloth of various colors. Thia act is 
attended, however, with great pml, the^only rescue being by jump-- 
ing over the barrier, which throws the spectators into a chaos of 
confusion from fear of the rabid animal's making a direct descent 
upon themselves. Our details of this inhuman custom have been, 
however, already too extended, and we return to more agf eeable 
pursuits, in the hope that, in this boasted age of progress, some 
enlightened spirits may give a more worthy direction to the pas- 
times of the people of that once chivalrous, but now degenerate 
nation. It is to be regretted, however, that the sin of baiting 
animals does not rest alone with^ the Spaniards or the ancient 
Romans, — although the gladiatorial exploits of the cruel mon- 
sters, Nero and Commodus, surpass all for theu* savAge brutality. 
James I., amongst other sapient performtHices, peipetrated a 
"Bdte of Sports,'' for the regulation of popular pastimes and 
amusements, intimating by it what particular kinds of recreation 
were to be allowed on Sundays and festivals of the church — such 
. ds running, vaulting, morrice-dancing, etc., atid prohibiting, upon 
those days, bowling, bear, and bull-baitings. A quaint old writer, 
Cartwright, (temp., 1572,) endeavoring to prove the impropriety 
of an established form of prayer for the church service; among 
other arguments, uses the following : " He (the clergyman) 
posteth it over as fast as he can gallope, for either he hath two 
places to serve, or else there are some gaymes to be played in the 
afternoon, to wit : bvlcAl as lyiilg for the whet-stones, heathenish 
dancing for the ringe, or a beare or a bull to be bated, or Blse a 
jackanapes to ride horseback, or an interlude to be played in 
churche." Bishop Burnet, in his " History of his qwn Times,'' 
speaking of this noted monarch, complains that his court fell 
into much extravagance in masquerading — "both king and court 
^oing about masked, going into houses unknown, and dancing 
there with a great deal of wild frolic." This state of tilings 
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mclnded the early religious dramas and plays, in which the hea- 
then mythology and low buflfoonery were strangely intermingled. 

As early as the ninth century, this pursuit formed an item of 
education, and was patronized by the noble. Alfred the Great 
•was an expert hunter at twelve years of age; and Edward the 
Confessor, according to the ancient chronicles, " took the greatest 
delight to follow a paci of swift hounds in pursuit of game, and 
to cheer them on with his voice." Williant the Norman, and 
several af his crowned successors down to James I., seem to have 
been alike addicted to the pastime. The last named individual is 
said to have divided his time equally betwixt his standish, his bot- 
tle and his hunting, the last had his^ fair weather, the two former 
his dull and cloudy. The bishops and nobles of the middle ages 
hunted with great state, and not a few of the modems are stiD to 
be found in Engknd, to do honor to the custom, both laymen and 
clergy, commons and nobles. 

In Hallatii's " History of the Middle Ages " are many interesting 
particulars toudung the irrepressible eagerness "of the clergy for 
this recreation, with the ineffectual attempts of councils and 
decrees for its suppression. What should we think in our day, of 
an archbishop, with a retinu^ of two hundred persons for his train, 
(maintained at the expense of the Abbey, and the other religious 
establishments,) being met on their route, hunting from parish 
to parish ?— yet such an event actually took j^ace in England, 
A. I>. 1321. We have alluded to the fact that Queen Elizabeth was 
accustomed to indulge in the sports of the field at an advanced 
age ; and she was nx)t the only member of the fair sex, who 
affected a passion for this manly pastime, for ^e •find- that in the 
seventeenth century, certain fair huntresses of Bury, in Suffolk, 
equipped themselves for the chase as men — a habU we might add, 
"more honored in the breach than the observance." In the year 
M58 a lady undertook to ride 1000 miles m as many hours; 
which feat she actually accomplished in one-third of that time: 
aad even as recently as 1804 ano^er undertook an equesiaian 
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race against a Mr. Flint for five hundred guineas, at Knavesmire, 
in Yorkshire; she won the first heat, and would have achieved the 
second, had not her saddle^irth slipped. As she came in, she 
was cheered* by the immensely assembled crowd with 

" Push on, dear lady — ^pray don't the whip stint, 
To beat such as you must have the heart of a Flint.** 

We read of some singular cases of blind sportsmen; among 
that class was the Rev. Mr. Stokes, who is said to have performed 
some surprising feats of " a leap in the dark.** When he had to 
leap, the servant accompanying used to ring a.beD: and another 
individual, also blind, who was attached to the Marquis of Gran- 
by's celebrated hunt, was equally expert, although he had usually 
no attendant: he trusted to chance. Prof. Saunderson, of Cam- 
bridge, a profound mathematician, though quite blind, was so 
fascinated with the chase, that he continued to, hunt till an 
advanfced period of his life. His horse was accustomed to follow 
that of his servant, and his delight was extreme when he heard 
the cry of the hounds and huntsmen, expressing his raptures with 
all the eagerness of those who possessed their sight. What real 
interest blind men can possibly experience in madly scampering 
over hedges and ditches, it is difficult to divine. 

Our Indians have what they call the " Hunters' Feast" — ^which 
somewhat resembles the Pentecost of the ancient Hebrews. Once 
a year certain tribes, beyond the Ohio, used to select from their num- 
ber twelve men, who went out and provided themselves with a like 
Bftimber of deer, when, ufter placing a heap of stones, so as to form 
a sort of aitar, they sacrifice the spoil. It has been contended 
that a still closer analogy subsists between other of the IndiaA: 
jEestivals and customs, with those of the nation referred to ; from 
which it has been conjectured that they were originally indebted 
to a common origm. The reader will doubtless excuse the follow- 
ing digression, even in a desultory essay^ since he will form a good 
idea ai the times and the eports the^ prevalent, from the qnotaticm 
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ire venture to saljoin. The quaint lines to which we refer are 
from a work printed at London^ 1611, entitled '*The lettmge of 
hmnonr's bloode in the head-vane ; with a new Morisce danced bj 
seven SatjTss xxpon the bottome of Diogenes' tubbel ^ 

** Man, I dare challenge thee to throw the sledge, 
To jump, or leape over ditch and hedge. 
To wrestle, play at stoolebal, or to ranne. 
To pitch the barre, or to shoot off a gnnne ; 
To play at loggtts, nine holes, or ten pinnes. 
Or trye It out at foot-ball by the shinnes ; 
At ticktack, Irish nodde, mawe, or ruff^. 
At hot-cooklea, leap-frog, or blindma^-buffe ; 
To drinke halfe-pots, or deal at the whole can; 
To play at base or pen-ftnd->ynkhorfi Sir I ban ; 
To dance the morris, {day at barley-breake. 
At all exploytes a man can thinke or sp^a^ ; 
At shove-groate, venter-poynte, or cyosge and i»le. 
At beshrow him that's laste at yonder style ; 
At leapinge o*er a midsummer-bon-fier. 
Or at the drawing deer out oC the my er i 
Al any of these, or all these presently, 
Waf^e but your finger, I am for you, I.*' 

We do not purpose any cnrious inqi^ries into these multitn- 
dinons diversions of onr sober forefathers : enough for us to know 
that they Aa^ so Bberal k variety, and that they seemed to indulge 
them so heafrtiJy. As to the ffioraMtp of the chase, we have 
nothing to say on that subjject, except that if the charge of cruelty, 
lie in the case of hunting game, the same may be alleged against 
angUnjgj which pursuit good old Izaak Walton so manfullj defends, 
and so pleasantly discourses about. If there are plaintive and 
pladd pleasures for the angler, there are exhilerating and inspiring 
associations, for the hunter. 

Says Rennie, "Angling, as a sport, requires as much enthusiasm 
m poetry, afid as much patience as mathematics. I coula not be 
lacfre thftn six or seven years old, when I sidled out one day to the 

7 
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river Ayr, with a bent pia for a hook, as Christopher North haai 
described so graphically afid well;" but instead of a minnow or a 
beardie (the loach or stone loach of the South), I hooked a largo 
trout; my yam thread was strong enough to twitch out the trout to 
the green b^mk, where I stood, but the bank unfortunately sloped 
down to the water's edge, and my bent pin having no barb ta 
take a firm hold, the trout slipped off, and sprang down the baqk, 
and in an instant, to my unutterable grief, was lost in the dark 
waters. I never angied with bent pin again; as I grew older my 
passion for trout fishing absorbed many of my thoughts and much 
of my time, but far from unprofitably; for I have no doubt that 
this had great influence on my studies to the present time.'' 

Angling has ever been regarded a most manly, healthful, and 
attractive sport or recreation. It was jwactised by the Patriarchs, 
and Apostles^ — ^by the learned, the benevolent, and the heavenly- 
minded at later periods; and, indeed, it has been followed with 
the greatest avidity by persons in every rank and condition in life, 
if not from the "beginning," surely froin a tune so remote, that 
human records and the traditions of men " run not the contrary." 

That the Patriarchs practised angling and fishmg, is proven by 
tiie following passages from the Old Testament : " Canst thou 
draw out leviathan with a kook^ or his tongue with a cord which 
thou latest down?*'* "They take up all of them with the amgle, 
they catch them in their bity and gathel" them 4n their drag^f 
"The Lord God hath sworn by His Holiness that, lo, the days 
shall come upon you, that they shall take you away with haoks, 
and your grosperity with jM hooksJ'i " The mourners also shall 
mourn, and all they that cast amgk in the broois shall lament, 
and they that spreo^nets upon the waters shall la6guifeh."§ 

That a majority, at least of the apostles were fishervimf is 
evident firom the 21st chapter of St. John's Gospel, where it is 
recorded that sevm of tiiem were together at the sea of Tiberius, 

« Job, 41: 1,2. f Habakki^, 31 tiff. t-^^xx^t^:^ VI>^^^^:^ 
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and "Simon Peter said unto them, I go a fisJmg, and they 
say onto Itim, we also go with thee." iBut the Apostle Peter is 
^le only one of the twelve who is known to have been an arigkr; 
and this is shown in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, H : 21^ 
where our Iiord says to Peter, "Go thou to tlip sea and cast 
a hookj and take up the fish that first cometh up, and when tboa 
ha^ opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of njoney.^ 

Izaak W|ilton says: "In this pleasant and harmless Art (f 
AngUngj a man hath none to quarrel with but himself, and he 
may employ his thoughts in the noblest studies, almost as freely as 
in his closet. The minds of anglers are usually more calm and 
composed than others; and suppose he take nothing, yet he 
enjoyeth a delightful walk, by pleasant views, in sweet pasttes, 
among odoriferous flowers, which gratify his senses and delight 
his mind;" and he adds, "I know no sort of men less subject to 
melancholy than the anglers; many have cast off other recreations 
a«d embraced it, but I never knew an angler wholly cast off his 
affection to his beloved recreation." 

In the autobiography of the eccentric Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, we find these quaint and seemingly paradoxical observations, 
touching horsemanship : " I do not approve of the running of 
horses, there being much cheating in that kind of exercise ; neither 
do I see why a brave man should delight in a creature, whose 
chief use is to help him run away — yet a good rider on a good 
horse, is as much above himself and others as this world can make 
him." Next to the ehase and shooting, angling was the principal 
outdoor amusement, even with the gentler sex. In the reign 
of Charles II., ladies used to practice the art in the Canal of St. 
James' Park, London ; according to Izaak Walton, " their tackle 
was very beautiful and costly, which they were fond of displaying," 
The piscatory art being one of our most popular of pastimes, it is 
ulinecessary for us to dilate upon its fascinating attractions to those 
of tL contemplative tuAi of mind. Some inveterate anglers must 
kftve a carious history to give of their experience ; for many of 
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them haye been odd fish tiiemselves-^fiat fish, we may say, in B<mA 
instances, since they will-^sit on a duxip, mu4dy bank the live-long 
day, contented if they are bnt regaled witfe even the " deliciomi 
symptoms of nibble ;" whOe others are perfectly resigned to their 
fete, if they are but privileged to watch the wary fish as they wag 
their tails at his line, and adroitly steer away from the decoy o| 
his tempting bait. These gentry need to be like good Izaak Wa^ 
ton, of a contemplative habit, since such is their devotion to the 
pursuit, that they sometimes have no more substantial " food for 
reflection." There are certain individuals whose mawkish sensl^ 
bilities are offended at the cruelties of catching the tenants of the 
stream ; we share no sympathy with such, however, for if nature's 
laws ordain that the big fishes are to prey upon the Httle ones, we 
see no reason why creation's lord should not also aj^opriate any 
of them to his own use. Besides this, it will be recollected, the 
apostles even included fishermen. 

We pass now to notice briefly the well-known and populw 
sport-4iorse-racing, and its kindred assodations. It has been 
coigectured that these amusements pf the turf were in vogue with 
the Saxons, from the fact that Hugh, the founder of the House 
of the Caputs of France, among other royal gifts, "presented seve^ 
ral running horses^ with their saddles and bridles," etc. The grave 
John Locke, in one pf his private journals, ( 1619,) writes as follows: 

" llie sports of England, which perhaps a curious stranger 
would be glad to see, are horse-racing, hawking and huntii^, 
bowling, at Marebone and Putney, he may see several persons of 
quality bowling two or three times a week all the summerj wrests* 
ling in Lincoln's Inn Fields, every evening aU summer; bear«nd 
bull-baiting, and sometimes prizes at the Bear Garden; shooting 
in the long bow, and stob-ball in Tothill Fields; cudgel-playing At 
several places in the country; and hurling in Cornwall." 

Of wresting wid pugilistic games we forbear tp speak } we 
may, however, remark enpassami, that gymnastics and calisthenifss 
are a meet substitute for the fpnner^ since they include all ^eir 
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advantages in the development of physical strength, wHhont atxy 
of thdr objectionable features. As a winter spwt, skating natur- 
al suggests itself as one of the nfost adoption. This diversion is 
mentioned by a mbnkis^ writer as far back as 1170. A fast 
skater, on good ice, will nearly eqnal the race-horse for a short 
distance ; in the year 1838, Mr. Simpson, of Cambridge, England, 
is said to have skated over a surface of forty miles, on indifferent 
ice, in two hours and a half; and mention is made of others hav- 
ing shated two miles in five mmutes.. T^is is a diversion in which 
ladies may participate with ^ace, and •^it is also an invigorating 
and healthful exercise. Hundreds of the London belles may be 
seen thus ^ortively employed on a fine winter's day on the Serpen- 
tine river, Hyde Park. Like buffalo hunting — ^the most exciting 
because hazardous of all sports — ^however, skating is attended with 
the occasional risk of a faU on the ice, and sotiaetimes vmder it, 
aiffording the courageous skater the benefit of a cold bath, with the . 
chance of an entailed rheumatism, if not, indeed, loss of life itself. 
Prom the suggestion of a ducking under the ice, one is naturally 
reminded of swimming, or voluntary bathing, thdrU whidi few 
expedients are more conducive to health and Icaigevity. The world 
is iM>w awake to this, and even the faculty are found frank enough, 
to confess the fact, and recommend frequent ablutions. Our object 
being simply to take a swift survey of the recreative pursuits of 
mankind, we shall not be expected to offer anything touching the 
art and mystery of any. The important utility, in cases .of acci- 
dent, of being able tO swim, every one knows, bnt every one does 
not acquire the art notwithstanding ; yet it is easy of attainment, 
and also adds much to the pleasure of bathing. Cramps, crabs, 
and the chance of becoming food for fishes, are among the doubt- 
ful atla'actions of old Keptune, — ^healthfulness and vigor to the 
young, and rejuvenescence to the aged, as well as a delicious 
physical enjoyment, while in his rough embraces, — are among the 
positive pleasures. 
Tenniawas a favorite game among the Romans ; it is less in 
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YOgue in modern time^ cricket having to 8ome extent nsoiped its, 
piace. The latter is a peculiarly English pastime ; it is much more 
frequently indulged in Ikirope than in this country. All classes 
play at it in England ; some years past there was a stroi^ c(»ite^ 
between eleven Greenwich pensioners, with only one leg a piece, 
against an equal number of their brethren, who were mmus an arm, 
but the one-legged boys won. As with many other English &^rts^ 
females often join the band of cricketers : some time ago there was 
a match played between an equal member of married and unmar- 
ried females ; in which the matrons came off victors. Among the 
pastunes of the people, we ought to refer to dancing — ^the mo^t 
universal, ds well as one of the most ancient of all. During the 
earlier ages it was invested with the sanctity of a religious rite — 
the Levitical law of the Jews requiring it to be exhibited at the 
celebration of then* solemn feasts ; the Psalms of David make fre- 
quent allusions to the jM^ctice, and, indeed, it is the opinion of 
some of the learned in Biblical criticism, that, eveiy. psalm had its 
appropriate dance attached to it. In the temples at Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and elsewhere in the East, a stage was erected for 
these exercises, called the choh* — a term still retained in our 
churches, and now appropriated to the singers. The Greeks and 
Romans adopted dancing at then* festivals after their ancestors, 
and the practice has continued uninterruptedly down to our owvl 
times. Even the red men of the forest have their various dances, 
devoted, to tiie seasons, hunting and war ; and we might include 
the dancing Methodists and the Shakers in the category, as well 
as our modern theatrical performances of the baUetj the more 
private, waltz and polka, etc. 

The description of the lavolta, in Sir John Davies' poem on 
dancing, the "Orchestra," (1596) shows that it must have closely 
resembled the dance which we fondly boast of as one of the great 
inventions of the nineteenth century. It runs as follows : — 

".Yet is there oae, the most delightful kind, 
A lofty jumpng, or a leaping rounds 
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Where arm and arm the dancers are entwined. 
And whirl themselves with strict embracements boiind; 
And still their feet an anapaest do sound ; 
An anapsest ib all their magic song, 
^ yfhoae £rst two feet are short, and third is long.** 

Good old Bishop Hall observes, *' Recreation is intended to the 
mipd as whetting is to the scythe,, to sharpen the edge of it, which 
otherwise would grow dull and blunt. He therefore that spends 
his whole time in recreation is ever whetting, never mowing ; as 
contrarily, he that always toils, and never recreates, fe ever mow- 
ing, never whetting — ^laboring much to little purpose : as good no 
scytiie, as no ^ge. I would so interchange that I neither be dull 
with work nor idle and wanton with recreation." 

Eveij nation has its dance, of one kind or another; sa that 
universality proves that it is a natural recreation. It is indeed, the 
best exercise for the limbs, and it is on this account highly reconar 
H^ended by physicians. It has this advantage too, as practiised in 
civil society^ it promotes social intercourse between the two sezes; 
refines and softens the manners of the one, and gives confidence 
to the other. Yet uniting these advantages, dancing by some is 
, highly condemned. They object to it as a misapplication of time, 
and as calculated to divert the attention from objects of higher 
importance. True we ought not to let any pleasure occupy too much 
of our time and attention, but that youth needs some amusements, 
JK) person of age, when he calls to remembrance his own days of 
joyanee, will deny. And what amusement is there more inno- 
cent and rational than that of dancing ? It is innocent as it trans- 
gresses no positive rule, either human or divine; and rational as it 
tends to improve the person, the heart and the ntknners. Still 
we are frank to admit that as indulged in much of our modern 
fashionable society, dancing is made the occasion of inducing laxity 
in both morals and manners. This is its bane. 

As a recreative entertainment, dancing has much to recommend 
it to prefCTence, as well as its tendency to develop the grace 
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and poetry of motion. There are numerous domestic games 
and pastimes which might be mentioned^ both of past times 
and the present; it may suflBce simply to name the following — 
chess and cards. An instance of chess upon a large scale is 
recOTded of Don John of Austria, who had a room in his 
palace which had a parement of checkered white and black 
marble; upon this living men, in varied costumes, -moved un<fer 
his directions, according to the laws of chess. It is also related 
of a Duke of Weimar, that he had squares of black and white 
marble on Which he played at chess with real sc4diers. A game 
a chess involves sometimes a severe test of temper; it is said 
the Swedish maidens used formerly to try the niettle of their 
husbands elect at the chess table, and that this ordeal decided 
their fate in the affair of matrimony. According to Mr. Basterot, 
a late French authority, this game was invented durihg the sixth' 
century by an Indian Brahmin, called Sisla, who presented his 
invention ta the reigning monarch, Sirham, requesting as a reward, 
one grain of wheat for the first square, two grains for the second, 
and four for the third, and so on, in geometrical progression, up 
to the sixty-fourth; to reach the amount of this humble request, 
the author informs us, would require the entire wheat crop of 
France during one hundred and forty years. Of billiards, dice, 
and other games usually associated with the practice of gamlding, 
as well as of theatricals in genei'al, it is not necessary to speak, 
they being already familiar to the reader. 

We take our leave of the subject in the eloquent words of 
Alisoii, whose apology must commend itself to all : 

"It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive th^t the amuse- 
ments ci life are altogether forbidden by its beneficent Author. 
They serve, on the contrary, important purposes in the economy 
of life, and are destined to produce important effects both upon 
our happiness and character. They are 'the wells of the desert ;' 
the kind resting-places in which toil may relax, in which the weary 
q)u*it may recover its tone, and where the desponding mind may 
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reassmne Its strengtli and its hc^es. They are, in another view^ 
of some importance to the dignity of individual character. In 
everything we caU amusement, there is generally some display ^ 
taste and imagination; some elevation of* the mind from mere 
l^mal indulgence. 

" Even in the scenes of relaxation, therefore, they have a ten? 
dency to preserve the dignity of human character, and to fill i^ 
the vacant stnd unguarded hours of life with occupations, -innocent 
at least, if not virtuous. But their principal effect, perhaps, is 
upon the social character of man. Whenever amusement is 
sought, it is in the society of our brethern; and whenever it is 
in our sympathy with the happiness of those around us. It be- 
speaks the disposition of benevolence, and it creates it. When 
men assemble, accordingly, for the purpose of general happiness 
or joy, they exhibit to the thoughtful eye one of the most pleagh 
ing appearances of their c«iginal character. They leave behind 
them, for a time, the faults of their station and the asperities of 
their temper; they forget the secret views and the selfish purposes 
of their ordinary life, and mingle with the crowd around them 
with no other view than to receive and communicate happiness. 
It is a spectacle which it is impossible to observe without emotion; 
and while the virtuous man rejoices at- that evidence which it 
i^rds of the benetolent constitution of his nature, the pious man 
is apt to bless th^ benevolence of that God who thus iflakeB the 
wilderness and the solitary place to be glad, and whose wisdom 
renders ev^ the' hours of amusement subservient to the cause of 
virtue. It is not, therefore, the use of the innocent amusements 
of life whifch is dang^rdns, but the abuse of them; it is not when 
they are occasionally, but when they are constantly pursued; when 
the love of amusement degenerates into a passion; and when, 
from being an occasional indulgence, it becomes a habitual 
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** Ills gnve*t the pnlpit of departed man, 
From it he speaks.''— 

^ The tongues of dyiag men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they 're seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words ih.pain.''---43irAKsrRAac. 



Flint asserts that he has frequently odserved, amongst the 
noble actions and remarkable sayings of distrngoished persons in 
either sex, those which have been most celebrated hare not always 
been the most worthy of admiration. The remark is no less true 
at the present day. Many of the unostentatiously great have 
passed away without the loud clarion of fame to echo their virtues 
to the living multitudes I But for this, what a rich store of instruo- 
tion might have been garnered from the final utterances of many 
a heaven-bound spirit. *^If," says an eminent thedogian, "the 
reputation of the living were the only source from which the honor 
of our race is derived, the death of bxl eminent man would be a 
subject of unmitigable grief." It is the lot of few to attain great 
distinction, before death has placed them above the distorting 
me^um through which men are seen by their contemporaries. It 
is the lot of still fewer to attoin it by qualities wMch tsxtAt the 
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character of oxir species, Enty denies the capacity) of some ; 
slander stigmatizes the principles of others ; fashion gives an occa*. 
sional currency to false pretensions ; and the men by whom the 
age is hereaftOT to be known, are often too much, in advance of it 
to be discernil^ by the common eye. All these, causes combine to 
reckice the stock of living, reputation as much below the real 
merits of the age, as it is, below the proper dignity of. man j and he 
who should wish to elevate his spirit by great examples of wisdom,^ 
genius and patriotism, if he could not derive them from the iHusr 
trious deadj^ would have better reason than the' son of Philip, to 
weep at the limits which confined him. To part with the great 
and good from a world which thus want, them, and, not to rec^ve 
thereafter the refreshing influence of their purified and exalted 
fame, w^vld be to make death almost the master of our virtue, as 
he appears to be of our perishable bodies. The living and dead 
are, however, but one family ; and the moral and intellectual afflu- 
ence of those, who have gone before, remains to enrich their pos- 
terity. The great fountain of human character lies beyond the" 
limits of moirtal life, where the passions cannot invade it. It is in 
that regicm, that anwrng innumerable proofs of man's nothingness, 
are preserved the records of his immortal descent and destiny. It 
4s there the spirits of all ages, after tiieir sun is set, are gajhwed 
iQto one ^mament, to shed their unquenchable light upon us. It 
js in the great assembly of the dead, that the philosopher and the 
patriot, who have passed from life, complete their benefaction, to 
mankind, by becoming imperishable examples of virtue. Beyond 
the circle of those private Sections which cannot chodfee, birfc 
shrmk from the shafts of d^th, there is no grief then for the 
departure of the eminently good and wise. No tears but those ci 
gratitude, should fall into the graves of such ea are gathered in 
honor to their forefathers. By their now unenvied virtues and 
talents, they have become a new possession to posterity j and when 
we comnaemorate them, and pay the debt which is their due, we 
increase and confirm our own inheritance. Cyrus, In his last ago^ 
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nies, desired the Persians to rejdce at his fim^rd, uid not to 
lament as if he were really dead. 

Hie ideas osnally entertuned respecting dissdotion, are r^tf 
nnphilosophical. We are acci^omed to associate the separation 
of the sonl and body with horror and dread^ as if dea<& w«re 
necessarily agonizing and distressing, but this is far from being the 
case nniversally; the instances, indeed, to the contrwy, are both 
nmmerous and striking. How frequently do we witness the 
departiffe of a spirit from its frail tenement, marked by all the 
jdacidity of a summer sun-set, wholly insensible to pain — ^rath^ 
indeed, joyoudy relinquishing its hold on things terrestrial I Dr. 
Hunter was an instance of this kind. A few mcments pdor to 
his decease, he said to a friend who attended him, " If I had 
strength to hold a pen, I would write how easy and pleasant a 
thing it is to die." 

How grateful the contrast afforded by Hie last expressions of ~ 
Addison, although saroring somewhat of ostentation, whose i^urit 
was illumed by the cheering light of Divine truth. When he 
called to his bedside his profligate son-in-kw^ exclainung, '^Behold, 
with what tranquility a Christian can die !" 

Bussell Lowell says, " Why should men ever be . afraid to die, 
but tiiat they regard liie spirit as secondary to that which is but 
its mere appendage and conveniency — ^its symbol, its word, its 
Hieans of visibility ? If the soul lose this poor mansion of hers by 
the sudden conflagration of disease, or by thei slow decay <rf age, 
is she therefore houseless and shelterless ? If she cast away this 
soiled and tattered garment, is she therefore naked? A ddld 
looks forward to a new suit, and dons it joyfolly; we cfing to our 
rags and foulness. We should welcome death as one who brii^ 
ns tidings of the finding of long-lost tities to a large family estate, 
and set out gladly to take .possession, though it may be, not 
without a natural tear for tl^ humbler home we are leaving. 
Deat^ always means us a kindness, though he ias often a grutt 
way of offering it. 
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"The realm of death seems an enemy's eonntry to most men, 
on whose shores they cure loathly driven by stress (rf weather. 
To the wise niMi it is the desifed port where he moors his hark 
gladly, as in some qniet haven of the Fortunate Isles. It is the 
golden west into which his snn sinks, and sinking, easts back a 
glory upon the leaden clond-rack which had darkly beseiged 
liis day. 

"We look at death through the cheap-glazed windows of the 
flesh, and believe him the monster which the flawed and cracked 
glass represents him.^ 

The moralist inqiures, how a man has lived ? our curiosity Is 
even more excited as to how he died; si§d it is a no less lnteres<>» 
ing question to ascertain what influence mental cultivation has 
exerted on his last ^ooments. 

The dymg words of the great are regarded with ihfWug inter- 
est. Thej often serve as indices to the previous 1^ of individuals, 
ae weH as of their final destiny. 

51ie pious Wesley, anticipating his approaching dissolution, 
exclaimed^ "The best of all is, God is with us." John Locke 
exclaimed, " O the depth of the riches of the goodness and 
knowledge of God. I have lived long enough, and am thankful 
Uiat I have enjoyed a happy Me, but aft^ all look upon thss life 
as nothing better thaii vanity." Bays Young : 

*' Death is. the crown of life ; 
Were death denied, poor men would live in vain ; 
Were death denied, to live wonW not be life." 

How fearful and appaling ia the contrast presented by the 
death laiSiibe sc(^r and the infidel 

" Brutes die but once ; 
Blest incommunicable privilege for irhi$h 
Proud man, who rules the globe and readA the stars, 
Philosopher or hero,— sighs in vain." 

ISTo ray of hope seems to gild his passage to the eternal world. 
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He gives no evidence, as does the good man when abont to (sSl, 
with " one eye on death, and one full-fixed on heaven." 

The scoffer and the infidel may insultingly deride the pious 
believer, who takes the Word of God as " the man of his counsel;" 
they may affect to construe }iis joyous expressions to be mere exci- 
tations of the brdn, and his hopes of a blissful immortality all a 
delusion; but inwardly, when honest with themselves, though 
cheats to the worid, they will surely desire, with Balaam, to 
"die the death of the .righteous." "Men may live fools, hxA 
fools they cannt)t die." The solemn hour of death brings a man 
to sober reason's sway, and the prospect of the grave — ^which, 
" as a dark lattice, lets in eternal day " to the good man's view 
— serves but to increase the darkness that hangs about the dying 
reprobate. 

The death ot cultivated men, has sometimes been marked by 
s^enity and composure, from the ascendancy of their mental 
powers overcoming the terrors of death. This is, howev^, most 
triumphantly exhibited in the decease of the Christian, since he 
brings to the solemn occasion the soul-transpprting influences of a 
" hope full of immortality." The degrees of mental supremacy in 
dissolution, cause the differences which characterize the last 
horns (rf men of various nations. The prevailing unintellectual 
tendencies of the Tnife induce, consequently, their greater tena- 
city to life, from their indolent love of animal indulgence; the 
recklessness and uncivilized haWts of the Arabs, and other 
predatory races^ account for their utter indifference to the value 
of existence; and the calm philosophy of the Germans, their 
stoicism; while the mercurial volatility, and irritability ef th« 
French, suj^ly us with the solution oi th& causes whi(^ r^der 
them no less the victims of disquietude at the period ^>f dissolution. 

Seneca endured pains that were long and violent, as he lay 
with his veins opened, pouring forth his life; yet his sufferings, 
acute as they must have been, could not repress his fortitude or 
his eloquence. He dictated, we learn from history, a discourse to 
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two fificretaries, wbi^ was reiid with great avWtty after bis death 
by tbe peoj^, but which has since perished in the wreck of time. 
Says a contemporary : 

" What a lesson is there taught in the withering rebuke and 
apostrophe of Caesar, when he fell, cleft to the ground by the con- 
spirators' daggers : ' Et tu, Brute 1' It reveals the faithlessness 
of friends, though deemed as firm as the sea-beaten rock ; it shows 
th6 poignancy of the sorrow that momentarily wrung the Emper- 
or's bosom, when he perceived Brutus foremost in dealing the 
fatal blows. * Et tu, Brute V surely those words speak volumes — 
lessons that should ever be garnered up fondly I The remark of 
the wicked and voluptuous Nero, in his dying moments, is worthy 
of record ; ' Is this your fidelity T said he to a freedman, who, 
under pretence of staymg the blood, was endeavoring to hasten 
his master's death." 

The poet Lucan, in the very act of expiring, repeated the beau- 
ful description, in his own poem of the " Pharsalia^^^ of a person 
kk his precise drcumstances. 

The story of Arria exhibits a memorable instance of heroic 
fortitude. Poetus, her husband, having joined Scribonianus, who 
was in arms, in Illyria, against Claudius, was tal^en, after the 
death (£ the latter, and condemned to death. Arria, havmg in 
vahi solicited his life, persuaded him to destroy himself, rather 
than sjibmit to an ignominious end. Pliny records, she plunged 
the da^er into her breast, and then presented it to her husband, 
exclaiming, " Poetus^ it ia not painful I" Marc Anthony died, 
shorting Cleopatra not to lament, but to congratulate him upon 
his former felicity; since he considered himself as one who had lived 
Ito most powerful of men, and at last as perishing by the hand of 
a Elpmanv Clec^ata'a^s end was equally indicative of her char- 
ikcter; her love to Anthony^ even after, his decease, remained true. 
In all her georgeous robes she feasted at a splendid banquet, 
.previous to applying the asp 5 her attendants found her ^n a 
gilded couch, even 
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* More beaatlfbl in death than life.^ 



Near her, Inaa, one of her faithful atteadants, was stretched life- 
less at her feet ; and Charmion, herself almost expiring, was set- 
tling the diadem upon Cleopatra's head. " Alas !'' cried one of 
the messengers, "was this well done, Charmion?' "Yes,'' she 
replied, "it was well done; such a death becomes a glorious 
queen, descended from a race of noble ancestors." On pronounc- 
ing these words, she fell down and died with her much-loved 
mistress. So much for heathen heroism and devotedness. 

We have many instances of persons who have evinced their 
strength of mind, by composing verses when on the point of death. 
The Emperor Adrian, before expiring, it is stated, composed the 
celebrated epigram, ** Anivml^ Vagvia BlandvMJ^ Salmasius, 
attacked by a mortal di^ase, still young, and while in momentary 
expectation of death, composed his epitaph in verse. We have 
abundance of instances on record, however, of the last momenta of 
celebrated men, evincing 

*< The ruling passion strong in death." 

And iBven is this the case with some of that limited number of the 
world's great thinkers and seers, who. discern 

** The far-oflF mountain-tops of distant thoughts, . 
That men of common stature ne^er saw/' 

When Alfieri drew near his end, he was persuaded to see a 
priest, but on his appearing, he begged hJm to defer his visit to 
another day. On the morrow, when the official again appeared, 
be urged, "At present I have but a few minutes to live," and 
entreating that the Countess of Albany — ^widow of Stuart, the 
P^etende]^— might be called, exclaimed, on seeing her, " Clasp my 
hand, my dear friend, I jdie I" and immediately expired. Petrarch 
died of apoplexy, seated in his library, with one arm restii% on ik 
book. De Lagny, who was intended by his friends for the ^tudjr^ 
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of the law, haying fallen on Euclid, fonnd it bo congenial to his 
disposition, that he devoted hmreelf to mathematics. In his last 
moments, when he retained no further recollection of the friends 
surrounding his bed, one of thetn, perhaps to make a philosophical 
experiment, thought proper to ask him the square of 12; our 
(tying mathematician instantly, and perhaps without knowing that 
he answered, replied, **^ 144.'^ Pere Bouhours was a French gram- 
marian, who had been justly accused of paying too scrupulous 
an attention to ihe mmutieB of letters. He was more solicitous of 
kis words than his thoughts. It is said, that when he was dying, 
he called out to his friends, (a correct grammarian to the last,) 
"Je VAS, au j^ VAis mourir; Vun&w VanUrt se dit.^^ When Mal- 
h^be was dying, he reprimanded his nurse for making use of a 
solecism in her language. And when his confessor represented to 
him the felicities of a future state, in low and trite expressions, 
the dying critic thus interrupted bim, — "Hold your tongue; 
your wretched style only makes me out of conceit with them." 
The favorite studies and amusements of the learned La Moth le 
Vayer consisted m accounts of the most distant ^countries. He 
gave a striking proof of the influence of this master-passion, when : 
death hung upon his lips. BemiCT, the celebrated traveler, enter- 
ing, ajid drawing the curtains of his bed to take his eternal fare- 
well, the dying man turned to him, and with a faint voice inquu'ed, 
"Well, my friend, what news from the Great ifogul?" The 
vfrtuous Erasmils, ¥^en dying, exclaimed, " Dominc I Dominc I 
fee finem I fac finem P Boyle, having prepared his proof for the 
{Winter, pointed to where it lay when dying. The last words of 
Lord Chesterfield were, " Give Dayroles a chair." The last words 
of Nelson were, " TeO CoUingwood to bring the fleet to an anchor." 
Charles I., on the scaffold, said, " I fear not death I death is not 
terrible to me." Sir Thomas More pleasantly said, when mount- 
ing the scaffold, " I pray you see me up safe ; and for my coming 
down, let me shift for myself." Rousseau called his wife to the 
bedMde, and toM her to tiirow up the wuidow, " that he mi^t see 
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, once more the magnifieent scene of nature." How noble the tes- 
timony of Frederic V., of Denmark, who, in his last moments 
ezclaimed, '^ It is a great consolation to me, in mj last hour, that 
I have never wilfully offended any one, and that there is not a 
drop of blood on my hands." Whether true or fabulous, Homer 
is said to have died of grief, at not being able to expound a 
riddle, propounded by some simple fisherman — "Leaving: what*s 
took, what we took not, we bring 1" a knotty point, it is true, 
but scarcely. worth the expense of one^s precious vitality. 

Chaucer repeated in his last moments, the "Balade made 
by Geoffrey Chaucyer, upon his dethe bedde, lying in his grete 
anguisse," As few readers may be familiar with these beautiful 
stanzas, we subjoin a portion of them, with the orthography 
modernized : 

" Fly ftr^m the cfowd, and be to virtue true, 

Content with what thou hast tho' it be small ; 
To hoard brings hate ; nor loftj thoughts pursue — 

He who climbs high endangers many a fall, 
Envy *s a shade that ever waits on fame, 
And oft the sun that rises, it will hide. 
Traoe not in life a vast ezpen&iive scheme. 
But be thy wishes to thy state allied. 
Be mild to others, to thyself severe. 
So truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear." 

Waller affojds a somewhat similar instance with the above. 
He expired in the act of rehearsing some favorite passage from 
. Yirgil. The Earl of Rosconimon, when abotit to exjare, uttered, 
with the energy of devotion, these two lines of his version of 
Dies Ir» : 

** My Gk)d, my father, and my friend, 
I>o not fOTsake me in my end." 

Tassb^s dymg request to Cardinal Cynthia, is ej^ffessive of that 
settled melancholy which hung over him through life: "I have 
but one favor to ask," said he, " that you would collect my works, 
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and eojnmit ttiem to the flames; pajrticularlj my Jerusakm DeHv* 
eredJ^ ^ But how beautifully pathetic are the last wOT<fehe uttered — 
*^ In maims tiias Domim," — ^thcmgh life became extinct before 
he could pronounce more. Klopstock expired in the rehearsal 
ot his own beautifol yerses, descrq)tive of the death of Mary, the 
sister pf Mary and Lazarus. This s6ng of Mary, observes Madame, 
de Stael, was sung at the publie funeral of the poet. 

It is well known that Dr. Johnson, with all hm powerful* 
intellect, such was his smgular dread of dissolution, that he ^uld 
scarcely be persuaded to execute his wiU, lest the ac^ should 
hasten his end. When a friend called upon him he exclaimed, 
ma melancholy tone, "Jam moritiirusJ' The " dread monster," 
on the last day of his existence, came to his mental appre- 
hension enyisaged with all the horrors that had so haunted 
him. through life. Haditt on his death-bed presented a melan-i 
choly spectacle. His highly cultivated powers were tasked to 
their utmost Yet fickle fortune was so- chary of her favors that 
he early became -the victim of calumny, poverty and death. On 
his death-bed he was so distressed with the sense of his pecuniary 
obligations, that he dictated a letter to J^frey, of Edinbui^, 
soliciting a grant of money. The reply came with £50 — ^the day 
after Ms decease. * Byron was of excessive nervous irritability; he 
died, according to Dr. Madden, muttering inaudibly some verses 
about his sister and child, but so inarticulately as not to have been 
understood. Cowper, the most surprising instance of nervous mel- 
ancholy throughout the greater period of his life-time, happily 
was permitted to resign his spirit, cheered by the blessed assurance 
of Christian hope, — ^his end was as calm as a sleep. Mary, Scot- 
l^id's ill-fetted Queen, met death under the most appalling circum- 
stances, wi^ a, degree of firmness, aad heroic resolution, strikingly 
opposed to what might have been looked for from so gentle a 
creature, (pressed with such heavy misfbrtunes,^ — deserted by 
ey^ prcrfessed friend, with only her faithful little dog to share 
her sorrows. * 
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CJlarendon's pen dropped from his hand when seized -with ft 
palsy, which pnt an end to his existence. • 

The dying exclamation of the excellent Bishop Portens is indi- 
cative of a mind in happy harmony with nature and nature's God. 
Sitting in his library, at Fulham, on a balmy eve of May, the 
countenance of the good prelate beamed with a transient glow, 
and in the grateful gladness of his heart he exclaimed, as his 
delighted eye caught a glimpse of the setting sun, " O, that glori- 
ous Stin F " Soon after," adds his biographer, " he felf >isleep, and 
a brighter sun broke upon him.'' 

Napoleon's last words were, **tete dlarm^P an unmlstaksable 
evidence how hfe thoughts were occupied on the eve of his depar- 
ture from his warlike career. What words could be supposed, 
more in accordance with the tenor of his history ? He died in his 
military garb, wMch he had ordered to be put on a shwt time 
previous to his dissolution. 

Instances occur to us of terrible death-beds, such asifcit of the 
wretched atheist, Altamont, the sad story of whose mental anguish, 
at the moment of dissolution, is toa harrowing fca* recital here. 

Cardinal Beaufort, accused of having murdered the Bake of 
Gloucester, the fkithful remembrance of which seemed to hare 
filled his mind with indescribable terrors; fw it is stated, his end 
was one of the most terrible ever witnessed. His last words were — 
" And must I then die ? — ^will not all my riches save me ? I could 
purchase a kingdom, if that would save my liffe ! What ! is there 
no bribing death ?" Shakspeare's description rf the Cardinal's 
death is awfully yet scrupulously true. 

The death-bed of the Countess of Nottingham was one of re- 
morse, from her faithless conduct towards the nnfortanate Earl of 
Essex. 'TIS said Elizab^jth shook her on her dying couch, with 
" God may forgive you, but I never will." This same queen, in 
her turu, endured the pangs of an una|^)eased conscience in her 
last toomeirts; for she exclaimed, " All my possessions for a moment 
of time." On the other hand^ how many have n^et <iea1ji as a 
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holy titog, r^oicing in iM eastas^ off. th^ bondage of earlii; a 
calm^abd peace hare perracted their actiwis, and a smile has 
^^htened theiSr angelic looks^ as they fled from time to eternity. 
Anne Boleyn wAs perfectl]^ resigned to her fate; her thoughts 
were on another world. She observed, dasping her neck, "It is 
but small — rery small." The deaths of that hapless yet beaut^r 
ful pair, 'Lord Dudley and the unfortunate Lady Jswie Grey, were 
marked by a pious and settled cop]^)osure: of the latter ^Us truth- 
fully said^ 

** Tot here she kneels in her unfolding years. 
All yet anreached the height of womanhood. 
Kneels face to face with death, and feels no feurs, 
19K)tigh the keen »xe be soon to drink her blood : 
' . Calm looks. she, as the seaman on the flood. 
Which, though it loudly rage, and wildly foam. 
Shall bear him bravely to his distant home." 

D'Aubigne, in his History of tlie Reformation, thus: describeis 
the last hours of Ordinal Wolsey. " On Monday morning t(^ 
mehted by gloomy farebodmgs, 'Wolsey asked what was the time 
of day. 'Past eight iydock,' replied Oayendi^. *That cannot 

be,' said the Gardmal; 'eight o^clock I Not for by eight 

o'clock you shafi lose your master.' At six o'clock on Tuesday, 
Kingston having come to inquire about his health, Wolsey said to 
him, 'I shMl not Kve long.' *Be of good cheer,' rqjoined the 
Governor, of the Tower. *Alas, Master Kmgston 1' exdalmed 
the Cardinal, 'if I had served God as^ligently as I have served 
the Kifig, he would not have given me over in my grey hairs J' 
and then he added with downcast head^ 'This is my just reward 1' 
What a judgment tipon his own life ! 

" On the very threshold^ eternity, for he had but a few mino^ 
more to liv6, the Cardinal sununoned np all his hatred against the 
Eeformation, and made a last eflfort. The persecution was tod 
slow to please him. 'Master Kingston,' he said, 'attend to my 
last request; tell the- Sang that I conjure him, in God's n^ne, to 
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destroy the new permdous sect of Lutherans;' and then, with 
astonishmg presence of mind in this his last hour, Wolsey described 
the misfortunes which the Hussites had, in his opinion brought 
upon Bohemia; and then coming to England, he recalled the times 
of Wickliffe, and Sir John Oldcastle. He grew animated; his 
dying eyes yet shot forth fiery glances ! He trembled, test Henry 
VIII., unfaithful to the Pope, should hold out his hands ta the 
Heformers. 'Master Kingston,' said he in conclusion, 'the King 
should know that if he tolerates heresy, God will take away his 
power, and we shall then have mischief upon mischief-^barrenness, 
scarcity and disorder to the utter destruction of this Realm.* 

"Wolsey was exhausted by the effort. After a momentary 
silence he resumed, with a dying voice, * Master Kingston, fare- 
well I My time draweth on fast. Porget not what I have ssiid 
and charged you withal; for when I am dead, ye shall, peradven- 
ture, understand my words better!' It was with difficulty h^ 
uttered these words- his tongue began to falter, his eyes became 
fixed — his sight failed him. He breathed his last at the. same 
minute the clock struck eight; and the attendants standing round 
his bed looked at each other in afiMght. It was the 20th of 
November, 1580. , 

Sh: Isaac Newton died in the act of winding up his watch — a 
singular emblem of the winding up of his own career. Hall^, 
feelmg his pulse, exclaimed, "the artery ceases to beat," and 
instantly expired. The fdlowing stanzas, penned On the bed "of 
sickne^, merit notice, from then* richness wid soft harmony. 'Hi© 
author's name is Wood, wha resided in Kent, England, compara- 
tivdy unknown to fame; yet Ms muse is evidently endowed witti a 
keen relish for Nature's beauties, for he seems to riot in her 
magnificent charms. Feelingly he wrote, on his dying couch, the 

following:- 
* . " Now bear me hence away, 

I like not this close room, so small and dim ; 
Aronnd the curtained bed are shadows gnm. 
Which jauntily play, 
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Turning my n^nd from prayer ; 
I know they tell me of my coming fate. 
But oh 1 not here — I would the change await 
' In the cool air." 

Haydtfs faciiltieg, Hke those of many other men celebrated for 
their genius, were impaired before his frame. His latter years 
were those of a drooping and demented old man. He was some- 
times visited by strangers; they found him in a sunple chamber, 
ritting before a. desk, with the melancholy look of one who felt 
that all his eaxly powers were gone. When he took notice of lus 
visitors he smiled, and tears stole down his cheeks; but he some- 
tinies seemed to feel sudden bursts of memory, and talked strik- 
ingly of his early career. 

When the war broke out between Austria and France, in 1809, 
the. intelligence roused Haydn, and exhausted the shattered rem- 
nant of his remaining strength. He was continually inquiring for 
news; he went every moment to his piano, and sang, with the 
sknder voide Mt to him — 

" Qod preserve the Emperor !" 
The French armies advanced with gigantic strides. At length, 
having reached Schoenbrun, half a league's distance from Haydn's 
little garden, they fired, the next morning,^ fifteen hundred cannon 
shot, within two yards of his house, upon Vienna, the town which 
he so much loved. The old man's imagination represented it as^ 
given up to fire and sword. Four bombs fell close to his house 
His two servants ran to him full of terror. The old man, rousing 
himself, got up from his easy-chair, and with a dignified air, 
demanded, "Why this terror ?^ — Know that no disaster can come 
where Haydn is." A convulsive shivering prevented him from 
proceeding, and he was carried to his bed. His strength dimin- 
ished sensibly. Nevertheless, having caused himself to be carried 
to his piano, he sung thrice, as loud as he was able — " God pre- 
serve the Emperor !" It was the song of the swan. While at the 
piano, he fell into a kind of stupor, and expired. 
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Haydn was yery religious daring the whole of his life. At the 
commencement of all his scores, he inscribed, In 7icmim& J)omsmy 
or Soli Dto gloria; and at the conclusion of all of them i| written, 
Latbs Deo. When, in compolsing, he felt his ima^nation decline,^ 
or was stoi^d by some difficulty which then' appeared insm:- 
mountable, he rose from the piano-forte and began to run over his 
rosary, and he «aid he never found this method fail, — '^When, ^ 
says he, ^'I was employed, upon *The Creation,' I felt igiyself 
so penetrated with religious feeling, that, before I sat down to 
the instrument, I prayed to God with earnestness, that He would 
enable me to praise Him worthily." This master-piece-was the 
fruit of nine years' toil. 

We give another anecdote of his brother-composer, Mozart : he 
seems,, however, to have suffered, like Johnson, frc«n prevdling 
fears of death.— Hiere is something strikmgly beautiful md 
touching in the circumstances of his death. " His sweetest song 
was the last he sung " — the " Requim>" He had been emj^yed 
upon this exquisite piece for several weeks— his soiri filled with 
inspirations of richest melody, and already claiming kindred with 
immortality. After giving it its last touch, and breathing into it 
that undying spirit of song which was to consecrate it through all 
time, as his " cygnean strain," he fell into a gently and quiet 
slumber. At length, the light footsteps of liis daughter Emilie 
awoke him. "Come hither/' said he, "my Emilie — my task is' 
done — the Requiem — my Requiem is finished." "Say not so, 
dear father," said th? gentle girl, interrupting him, as tears stood 
in her eyes; "you must be better — ^you look better, for even now 
your cheek has a glow upon it, I am sure we will nurse yon well 
again — ^let me bring you something refreshing." " Do not deceive 
yourself, my love," said the dying father; " this wasted form can 
never be restored by human aid. From Heaven's mercy alone dp 
I look for aid, in this my dying hour. You spoke of refreshment^ 
my Emilie — take these, my last notes — sit down by my. pianq 
here — sing them with the hymn of thy smted mother-7-let pie 
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once more hear those tones which have been so long my solace- 
ment and delight/' Emilie obeyed; and with a voice enijiched 
wit^ teiMlerest emotion, sung the following stanzas : 

** Spirit ! thy labor is o'er ! 
Thy term of probation is run. 
Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And thejraoe of immortals began.. 

Spirit ! look not on the strife « 

Or the pleasures of earth with r^^t— 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life. 
To mourn for the day that is set. 

Spirit ! no fetters can bind, 
No wicked hare power to molest ; 
There the weary, like thee — the wretched, shall find 
A hayen — a mansion of rest. 

Spirit ! how bright is the road 
For which thou art now on the wing ! 
Thy home it will be with thy Savionr and God, 
Their loud hallelujahs to sing." 

As she concluded, she dwelt for a moment upon the low, 
melancholy notes of the piece, and then turning from the instru- 
ment, looked in silence for the approving smile of her father. It 
was the still, passionless smile which the rapt and joyous spirit 
had left, with the seal of death upon those features. 

The demise of Beethoven was peculiarly impressive. He had 
been visibly declining, when suddenly he revived — a bright smile 
illumed his features, as he softly murmured, "I shall hear in 
heaven,'' and then sung in a low, but distinct vmee the lines from 
one of his 0¥m beautiful hymns — 

•« BrOder ! flber'm Sternenzeldt, 
Muss ein lieber Voter wohnen.'^ 

We torn again, for a moment^ to the closing scenes of some of 

8 
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the earlier poets, — citing a few cases at random. The two we 
eommence with "are melancholy enough. 

Otway, the dramatist, died at the early age of thirty-ftiir; 
thongh, in the manner of his death, his biographers somewhat 
differ. It is said that, haying been compelled by his necessities 
to contract debts, and hunted by the terries of the law, he 
retired to a public house on Tower Hill, where he died of want; 
or, as it is related by one of his biographers, by swallowing a 
piece of breads which charity had suj^lied after a long fast. He 
went, as is reported, almost in a nude state, antd in the rage of 
hunger, finding a gentlemen in a neighboring coffee-house, he 
asked hhn for a shilling. The g^tleman gave him a guhiea; 
i^hen Otway, going away, bought a roll, and was choked with 
the first mouthful. Pope says that Otway died of a fever, 
caught by a violent pursuit of a thief, who had robbed <me of his 
firiends. But that indigence, and its conccmiitants, sorrow and 
despondency, pressed hard upon him, has never been denied, 
whatever immediate cause might have brought him to the grave. 

Philip Massinger, the immediate successor of Shakspeare, and 
second only to him as a dramatic poet, — often^ as majestic, and 
generally more elegant than his, master, — ^was as powerfiil a ruler 
of the understanding as the Bard of Avon was of the passions. 
And yet, with such rare talents, Massinger c^pears to have main- 
tained a constant struggle with adversity, and to have enjoyed no 
gleam of sunshine. Life was to him one long wintry day, and 
"shadows, clouds and darkness" sat upon it. For its quaint 
terseness, we here cite some stanzas on death by one of the old 



* The longer life, the more offence ; 
The more offence, the greater pain ; 
The ^eater pain, the less defense; 

The less defense, the lesser gain — 
The loas of gain long ill doth try, 
' Wherefore, come, death, lUid let me die. 
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The diort^ W^ less oonnt I find: 

7he less ftcoount, the sooner made ; 
The count soon made, the merrier mind ; 

The merrier mind doth thought inyade — 
%ort Ufb, in truth, this ^ing doth trj, 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die. 

Come) gentle deatK, the ebh of care ; 

The ebb of c«re, the flood of Hfe ; 
The flood of life, the joyful fare ; 
- ^Thejeyfcillaije, the end of strife^ 
The end of jstrife, that tMng wish I, 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die.** 

' Th^ last lines penned by Sir Walter Raleigh, on liie night pre- 
VH)U8 to his teecirtion, may be familiar to the reader : they 
'COBunefnc^— ' 

** Go, Soul, the body's guest, 

Upon a thankless errand. 
Fear not to toueh the.bestr 

The truth (^all be thy warrant ; 
Go,, since I needs must die» 
And giTe the world the lie. 

^ Go, tell the Court it glows 

And shines like soften wood ; 
Go, tell the Chi^h it shatBS 

What's good, and doth no good. ' 
If Church and Court reply, 
Then give them both the lie.*' 

When on l^e scaffold, he desired to see the ase ; and feeling 
the e^e of it, ssdd to the sheriff, *^ This is a sharp medicine, but 
a sure remedy f(x all evils 1" Being asked which way he chose to 
plafe himself on the block, he replied, " So iiie heart be right, it 
is no matter which way the head lies ;" and givii^ tjie signal, he 
receiyed the stroke with the most perfect composore. Such was 
the end of this great and illostrions mail, of whom tl^ age was not 
worthy. 
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When the poet Goethe, after more than the nsnally allotted 
term of hnman existence, was met by the summons, it found him 
still busy with the pen, the implement at once of his pleasure and 
his power ; and he sank as a child, who, with the glow of the 
day's activity still on his cheek, looking forward to a mwrow of 
hope and joy, folds himself to sleep. " lA the light efnter^^^ were 
his last words, "echoed, we may suppose," says his biographer, 
" from a region where all is light." 

We gather from the interesting memoirs of that fiurprismg 
woman, Madame de Sta^l, that her last expressions, addressed to 
Chateaubriand, were, " I have loved God, my father, and liberty ;" 
and on quoting the memorable words of Fontenelle, "I am a 
Frenchman, fourscore years old, yet I never ridiculed lite, slightest 
virtue ;" she added, with strong emphasis, "I can say as much of 
the slightest suffering" — a noble confession, worthy of iJI imitation. 

We find when that voluminous writer, Sh' Waltw Scott, was 
near his end, he expressed a wii^ to Lockhart, hifr son-in-law, that 
he would read to Mm; and when asked from what book, he 
replied, " Need you ask ? there is but one P Lockhart then read 
the 14th chap, of John's Gospel, " Let not your heart be troubled,** 
etc., to which, adds the biographer. Sir Walt^ Ugf ene<i with mild 
devotion, and then replied — " Well, this is a great comfort ; I have 
followed you distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet to be myself 
again P^ 

It is refreshing to find some evidences of deep consciousness of 
the vast solemnity befitting a dying hour, among men endowed 
beyond the average of their race with intellectdal strength ; as in 
the case of Grotius^ who, on being asked for his dying admonition, 
exclaimed, " Be serious P All his vast learning did not allow him 
to think lightiy of the paramount claims of those things ^ich 
make for our eternal peace. Sir William Jones, one of the most 
brilliant geniuses . tiiat ever lived, affOTds similar evidence of the 
right estimate of human learning, compared with the more impor- 
tant concerns of the friture world. " It matters not," says Johnson, 
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'' how^ man dies, but how he Hyes." And even skeptical Ronsseaa 
observes: "TOie great error is, placing such an estimate bu this 
life, as tf our being depended on it, and we were nothing after 
death.'' To attach ourselves but ^ghtly to human affairs, is the 
best method of learning to die. When Garrick showed Dr. Jc^n- 
soB his fine house and gardens, at Hampton Court, instead of his 
replying in the language of flattery, he exclaimed, " Ah I David, 
David, these are the things which make a death-bed terrible.*' 
And at the dying couch of one of the ancient philosophers, when 
some attendants were softly speaking upon some metaphysical 
topic, he eagerly opened his eyes, and said, ** Let me understand 
what you are discoursing about, that then I may die." Alas I 
how little, after all their toil and as^duity, can even the greatest 
men attain I Newton confessed to this, when he compared his 
vast scientific acquisitions in the view of the boundless regions of 
unexplored knowledge, to a child picking up pebbles by the sea side. 
To thinking minds, time is nev^ so impressively marked, as by 
the successive exit of the great men of an agel The constellatioQ 
which ushered in the present epoch, is going out one by one. 
Goethe, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, have departed; 
and the amiable and enchanting melody of L. E. L. and JPelicia 
Hemans, we hear no longer in new outgushings of their muse. 

• The closing scenes of Mrs. Hemans' life display her aflfecticm 
in a high and rich degree. The recurrences to chSdhood show 
how quiet her conscience, and how mellowed her memory; her 
conversations with her sister all breathe a hope of immortality; 
the anxious yearning of a mind free from the impurities of earth, 
and ready to participate in that pleasure which is shared in a land 
her own pen has so touchingly depicted : 

*( Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 
Sorrows and death tnay not enter there. 
Time doth not breathe on itd fadeless bloom." 

As is the case with most, if not all who write, day afber day, 
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for the bread th»t perisheth, she endored rather, than enjoyed- 
life. A heart disease, with all its distressing acccHnpamments, 
harassed h^ mind, and wore away her fraoie^ which, we are told, 
becajne towards the last, almost eth^realized. At the compara- 
tively early age of forty-one^ on the eve of the Sabbath, her 
spirit passed away, to enter on the Sabbath of eternal rest, earth 
having scarcely ** profaned what was born for the skies." On .hes 
tomb, in St. Ann's Church, Dublin, is inscribed one of h^r own 
be^atiful verses — her most appro{»iate eptoph : 

" Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair i^irit ! rest thee now ! 
E'en while with ns thy footfrteps trod. 

His seal was on thy brow. ^ . 

Dust to the narrow hone beneath ! 

Soul to its place on high ! 
They that have seen thy look in death. 

No more may fear to die." 

The following lines were written by John Keats on his death- 
bed, and are the last verses ever penned by that gtfted young 
poet. It will be rem^nbered he died through intense grief, on 
account of the too severe and unjust criticisms of Gifford, the 
English Juvenal. The youthful poet was removed to Italy where 
he expired; and the last sad words he whispered were, "I die of 
a broken hearf^ Many pieges have purported to be his last pro- 
duetion ; but these now transcribed are the last that eVer emanated 
from his pen : 

" My spirit's lamp is faint and weak, 
My feeble senses bow; 
Death's finger pales my.f^'ng dlieek. 
His seal is on my brow. 

My hoM^t is as a withered leaf. 

Each thre dead and sere ; 
And near me sits the spectre grie^ 

To drain each burning teu: \ . 
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The earth Is briglit with buds and beee^ 
- The air with purple beams — 
The winds are swimming in the treet. 
Or sporting on the streams. 

But not for me the blossom's breath 
Nor winds, nor sunnj skies — 

I languish in the arms of death. 
And feed my soul with sighs ! 

I sigh to hope — ' come back again, 

My heart is weak for thee !' 
But woe is me ! 'my sighs are vain— 

She flies from misery ! 

It is not that I fear id die, 
Thtkt burns my withered breast — 

But thus to waste with i^ony. 
And sigh, and wish for rest. 

To count the minutes one by one« 

And long for coming light : 
And ere the lingering d»y is done. 

To languish for the night. 

To feel that sinking of the mind,. 

That nothingness of soul ; 
Where all is dead and dark and blind, . 

As drops of Lethe's bowl ! 

And yet, sunny Italy! 

*T were sweet to find a tomb, 
Where wild flow^s eyer strewn by thee. 

Above my couch shall bloom ! 

Farewell my harp t— I kiss thy strings, 
Oo hang thee in the bowers ; 

Where oft' thy dreamy whisperings 
Have charmed the buried hours ! 

And if some finger fkin would wake 

Thine unremembered lay. 
And bid thy sleeping silence break,- 

Then, haply, wilt thou say : 
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* Oh ! stranger, scatter roses. 
And slips of cypress bum— 

A broken heart reposes 
Within this silent urn.' " 



There is sometMng, we repeat, singularly sad and solemn in these 
departures. Its great ones seem tlie essential features of ^ age; 
and when they are removed, " a chill comes over us," to use the 
expressive words of an elegant author; "the ground seems taken 
from under our feet; we feel as though a change of dispensation 
were at hand — an untried and unknown future were about to open 
before us." 

Rousseau desired them to open the blijids and take him to 
the whidow, that he might s^e the garden again, and the glory 
of the setting sun. Erasmus, in his last moments, was restless 
and, full of tribulation, crying from time Jo time, " Lor^ make an 
end 1" Bayle, author of the Philosophical Dictioi^ary, on the con* 
trary, was collected and • deliberate to the last, and engaged in 
correcting some proofs for the printer. When the latter entered 
the room for one of the sheets, Bayle gave it to him and expired. 

Scarron, on his death-bed, said to those who were weeping 
f^out him, among whom was the future Madame de Maintenon, the 
celebrated mistress of Louis XIY., " You cannot cry so much for 
me, mes enfanSj as I have made you laugh in my time." The gay 
and gallant Chastelard, who was beheaded in Edinburgh, after 
they had ferretted him out from the apartment of Mary Queen of 
Scots, consoled himself by repeating with a good deal of courage 
and pathos, one of Rensard's lyrics, on the sciiflfold, as his most 
appropriate viaticum, . 

Among the last words of Robert Burns — ^before he took his last 
eager gulph from the physic cup, and fell convulsively to the foot 
of the bed — were: "Don't let the awkward sqad fire over me I'' 
alluding to a body of Dumfries inilitia, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and the military pretensions of which he looked on, to the 
last, with a sense of hunoorou^ disparagement. 



^^^^^^ 
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When Pope sat in his chair dying, a friend called to see him, 
(jnst after his physician, who spake encouragingly of his illness, 
had gone out,) and asked him how he did. " I am dying, sfe, 
of a hundred good symptoms,^ said the great wit, in a peevish 
voice. 

Grotius cried out, "Oil have consumed my days -in labo- 
rious trifling V^ Br. Johnson lamented many things in his past 
career, but when the light of evangelical truth broke in upon his 
mind, he obtained Christian peace, in which he died. Baron 
Haller died expressing his renewed confidence in God^s mercy, 
through Jesus Christ. 

Julian, the apostate, exclaimed, as he fell wounded, fighting 
with ^e Persians, "Thou hast conquered me, Galilean \" The 
deist Hobbes said, with horror, in his last moments, " I am taking 
a fearful leap in the dark." Cardinal Mazarine, " O my poOT 
Boul, what is to become <rf thee ? whither wilt thou go ?'' 

The following afford a brilliant contrast to some of tiie fwego- 
ing instances. 

The aged Simeon, as he took the young Saviour in his arms, 
said, " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, accor- 
ding to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy Ovation." When 
the p^to-martyr Stephen fell beneath the missiles of his enemies^ 
he exclaimed, " Lord Jesus receive my spirit," and, getting upon 
his knees, he cried with a loud voice, "Lord, lay not this sin to 
^;heir chwge 1" and when he had«said this he fell adeep. The 
Apostle Pad, just before his martydrom, exclaimed: "I have 
fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day !" 

Ignatius, who, by the edict of the Emperor Trajan, was brought 
from Antioch to Rome to be thrown ta the lions in the Amphi- 
theatre, ceased not to exhort Christaans on the way, sajring, " My 
Lord was crucified for me 1" ** Abjure Christianity or you shall 
be thrown to the wild beasts," said the Roman Proconsul to the 
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aged Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. " Let them come on,'' cried 
Polycarp, " we Christians are not accustomed to change better to 
worse, but from bad to better." The Tenerable Hilary, Bisht^ 
of Poictiers, A. D. 385, in his dyii^g moments, thus addressed his 
sod : "Soul, thou hast served Christ these seventy years, and art 
thoa afreid to die ? Go out soul, go out P 

" Come and sit near me ; let me lean on you," said Wilberforce 
to a friend a few minutes heiore his death. Afterward, putthig 
his amis around that frienjt, he said : " God bless you, my dear." 
He became agitated s()mewhat, and then ceaj^ed speaking. Pre- 
sently, however, he said : " I must leave you, my fond friend ; we 
shall walk no further through this world together ; but I hope we 
shkll meet in heaven. Let us talk. (^ heaven. Do not weep for 

me, dear , do not weep, for I am very happy ; but think of 

Bie^ and let the thought make you press forward. I never knew 
happiness tfll I found Christ a Saviour. Read the- Bible — read 
the Bible ! Let no religious book taJce its place^ Through all my 
perplesdties and distresses I never read any other book, and I 
never felt ike want of any other. It has been my hourly study ; 
and all my knowledge of the doctrines, and all my acquaintance 
•wiih the e:q)erience and realities of religion, have been derived' 
from the Bible only. I think religious people do' not read the 
BiUe enough. Books about religion maybe useful enopgh, but 
they will not do instead of the^ simple truth of the Biblei" He 
afterwards ^ke of the regret of parting with friends. "No- 
liiing," said he, " convinces me more of the reality of the change 
witiun me, than the feelings with which 1 can conten^late a sepa- 
rati<m from my family. I now feel so weaned from earth, my 
affections so much in heaven, that I can leave you aU without a 
regret ; yet I do not love you less, but God more." 

When the chain was placed on the neck of John Huss, he ex- 
clauned with a smile : "Welcome this chain, fop Christ's sake I" 
The faggots having been piled up to his neck, the Bvke of Bataria^ 
In brutal manner, odled on him to aJbgore. ' " Np, no," eried the 
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martyr, "I teke God to witness I preached none but his own 
pore doetnaeSy and. what I taught I am ready- to seal with 
my Wood." Jerome^ of Prague, who followed Huss to the stake 
after a few months, said to the executioner who was about to 
kindle the fire behind him, "Bring thy torch hither; do thine 
office before my face ; had I feared det^h I might have aT<nded 
it." The last words Luther, was heard to utter were : " Into thy 
hsmds I commend my ^irit. Thou hast redeemed me, Lord 
God. of truth." '' Nothing but heaven," said the mild Melancthon, 
when e^ed by has friends if he wanted anything. Ai^ then he 
gently fell asleep in Christ. George Wishart cried out at ^b» 
stake, ** For the sake iof the true Gospel, given me by the grace 
of God, I suffer this day with a glad heart. Behold and consider 
my yisage-^e ^laU not see me change cdor — I fear not this fire." 
l^e last prayer (^ered by Tindall, who translated the Bible, imd 
suff^d martyrdom in 1536, was, " O L<»rd, open the King of 
England's eyes." Lawrence Saunders, who sufl^ed martyrdom 
during the reign of Queen Mary, kissed the stake to which he was 
boimd, exclaiming, " Welcome the dross of Christ ; welcome life 
everlasthig P " Be of good heart, brother," cried Bidley to Lat- 
imer, '^for our God will either assauge this flame, or enable us to 
abide it." Latimer replied, ** Be of good comfort, brother ; for 
we shall this day light such a candle in England as, by God's 
grace, shall never be put out." Bergerus, a councillor of the 'Em- 
peror MaximiHan, said, on his dying bed, '^Farewell, O farewell, 
an eartUy thji^, and welcome Heaven." George Buchanan, the 
ornament of Scottish literature, who could write Latin v^se with 
a purity ali|)ost worthy of ihe Augustan age^ was taken with his 
last illness when in the country. To the message of King James, 
who summoned him to be at Court in twenty days, he sent thu 
reply: " Befwe ihe days, mentioned by your Majesty, shall, be ex- 
pired, I shall be m that place whwe few kings enter." The Marqtus 
of Argyle, when advancing to the scaffold, said, " I would die as a 
Bomffli,butIehoo8erathertodieasaGhristaan." Among the teal 
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words of Claude were these: " I am so opj^essed that I can attaid 
only to two of the great troths of religion, uamdy, the mercy of 
God, and the gracious aids of the Holy Ghost." 

For the last fourteen years of his life, the philosophic John 
Locke appHed himself to the study of the Scriptures. " Blessed 
be ^od " said he oh his death-bed, " for what the law bas shown 
to man ; blessdd be his name for justifying him through faith in 
Christ ; and thanks be to thy name, God, for having called me 
to the knowledge of the Divme Saviour.^' When that great philos- 
opher and diyine. President Edwards, was dying, some iii his cham- 
ber were lamenting his departure as a frowQ on the Oollege, and a 
heavy stroke on the Church, not supposing that he attended to 
them, or even heard them ; turning his dying eyes on them, he 
said, " Trust in God, and you need.not fear." These wotc his last 
words. Edward Payson, of Portland, went out of the world with 
the song of an angel on his lips. When laboring mider very acute 
pains, he exclaimed, "These are God's arrows, but they are diarp- 
©ned with love." 

The last vords of Mr. Jeflferson, who died just half a century 
after the passage of his inmiortal Declaration of Indepeu«fence^ 
were, " I resign my soul to God, and-my daughter to my .country I" 
The dying words of John Adams, the same day, were still more 
characteristic of the man. A few minutes before he died, being 
roused by the firmg of a cannon, and told that his neighbors were 
rejoichig for the 4tii of July, he exclahned, " It is a great and 
glorious day," eaid expired with the words, " Independence tor- 
ev^l" on his lips. 

The last exproffiions of J. Q. Adams, w^re, " It is the last- of 
earth f and thos^ of our revered Washington — more significant 
and hopeful — "It is welL^ What a moral grandeur gathers 
around the death-scene of the great and good of esurth, when 
sanctified by a rdigious faith ; and how fearfid the contrast when 
the departing spirit leaves the world all unprqwtred, unannealeet 
imblessed, with all the terrible premoniticms of a coming ju<^meni 
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Says a recent writer : — " Life's last hours are grand testing hours. 
Death tries all our principles, and lays bare all our foundation. 
Vast numbers have been found to act the hypocrite in life, who 
were forced to be honest in the hour of ~ death. What atheists 
have owned their principles, what wordlings have bewailed their 
folly when death approached 1 Misgivings of the heart that have 
been kept secret through life, have come out in death ; and many 
who soemed all right and fair for heaven, have had to declare 
that they had only been self-deceived. It has been said, " man 
may not dissemble in death," hence the value of dying testimonies. 
We gather the last words, the last acta, the last experiences ; and 
we treasure them up as indubitable evidences in favor or against 
the character of those that wore their value as tests of character, 
and all have felt their force." 
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*^ Speak no harsh words of earth : she is our mother, 
And few of us, her sons, who hav^ not added 
A wrinkle to her brow. She gave us birth ; 
We drew our nurture from her ample breast ; 
And there is coming (<» us both an hour 
W|ien we Aall pray that she will ope her arms 
And take us back again. "—Albxaitdir Smith. 



*<The l^st of Ood^s werks it is refreshing to look at— a 
makes me feel myself in good company."— Henrt Makttiv. . 



dried leaf, or a straw. - 



" Beauty," says an eloquent writer, " is God's handwriting — a 
way-side sacrament : welcome it in every fair face, every fair field 
and flower, every fair sky, and give thanks to Him — the fountaia 
of all loveliness — ^for it, — drink it in simply and earnestly with all 
yonr eyes ; it is a charmed draught — a cup of blessing. Never 
lose an opportunity of seeing anything beautiful ; for there 19 many 
an avenue to our heart, besides our ears and brains ; — ^many a 
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sight and soimd and scent, oi which we hare neyer eyen thooght, 
l^at helps to ^ape our characters. Do not teees talk— have ihej 
not lei^ longft — do they not, at sunrise, when th^ wind is low, and 
the birds are carrding ih&r songs, play sweet music 7 Who has 
ever heard the soft whisper of the green leayes in Spnbg.tifiae, on/ 
a sunny morning, that did not feel as though rainbow gleams of 
gladness were running through his heurt? And then wh^n the 
morning-glory, like a nun before the shrine of God, (^scloses her 
beautiful faoe, — and the moss-roses open thdr erimson lips, speaik^ 
ling with the i^ctar that fiedls from heaven, who does mkt bless his 
Maker ? And when Autumn comes, the season of "the sere and 
. yellow leaf," — ^when the wheat is in its gdden laime, and tho com 
wayes like silken tassels in the charmed air, is not minded of ^at 
reaper — ^Death ?** Well may Akenade explaim,— r t 

** With what ati^aotiye charms this goodly frame 
Of nature touches the consenting hearts 
Of mortal man. For him the Spring 
Distils her dews, imd from the silken gem 
It^ lucid leaves unfolds ; for him the hftnd 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mora 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet hia lonely walk. 
And loves unfelt* attract him. Not a breeze • 
Flies o*er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting stm*s effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade / 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproyed." 

To a mind thus attuned, the beauties, hannonies and sublimities 
of nature make their aj^al, with an eloquence all-persuasiye, and 
a power irresis!|;ibly fascinating. It is amid such sabbath scenes 
of peace that the heaH becomes ennoUed with thoughts of the 
pure and beautiful, — it is here that the gentler yirtues cluster, and 
the sister gracea diffuse around tiieir bei%n and blessed ii^uence. 
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The fiedr &ce of niktiire, so redolent of yaried beaatj^ becomes a 
sacred contemplatioii, Unked with fragrant memories of ^^ the loved 
and lost/' — ^the joyous and bright, though Mef hours of child- 
hood, the endearing ties of kindred, the matorer sweets of frlend" 
^hip and love, and the dark days of sa^ess and desolation. "Bie 
haj^j, Bd^ home of onr first parents was d. gbrions garden- of 
embowered beauty f and even the Divine Redeemer made theleaff 
solitades of Get^semane, and the Olive groves of the Mount, sacred 
by His presence, as tiie chosen scene of His sufferings, and celes- 
tial communings. 

How many and forcible are the teachinga wooing us back to 
<Jod, whispered to us by the soft, breathing zephyr, amid the sigh- 
ing of the foliage, or in the gentle murmur of the rippling stream? 
And how sweetly is the soul subdued to serenity and bliss, from its 
sad unrest of worldly solicitude, by ihese hallowed influeijces : 
while the tumult of passion,, and the corrosions of care become 
hushed and soothed :-^ 

•* The world 4fl too muoli with us ; — ^late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
And the mute expression of sweet nature's voices, 
Are drowiled amid the turmoil of life's noises ; 
Where thoughts of fear and darkness come unbidden. 
And love and hope are into silenoe chidden.^' 

The poets have sought to portray the beauties of Flora, let it 
be ours to attempt a survey of the bolder magnificence of the 
forest. What can be more sublime ^.nd spirit-stinging than to 
" thread the mazy grove," to wander beneath the thick overhang- 
ing foliage, penetrating into its embowered recesses ? The imposing 
grandeur of the scene impresses us with a religious awe, and we 
bow lowly and reverently before these visible tokens of the Creator's 
benificence and power, as seen in their myriad forms of variegated 
richness and vernal beauty. From the creeping i^, that dmgs 
with fond tenacity to the crumbling ruin, as if to rescue it from 
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Sie destroying touch of time, to tiie stately "kings of the forest," 
reared in their eotossal strength and leafy grandeur, what a worid 
(^wonders is encircled, inviting oor astonished and admiring gaze. 
With what infinite variety of surpassing beauty is the- broad realm 
of nature decked — ^what an endless succes»<Hi of delicate forms, . 
do we discover in the s|nral grassy the genera of "plants, and the 
ever-varying fbliage of trees, — all of which evince some peculiar 
characteristics of habit or structure to arrest attention. It is this 
very exuberance of nature^s charms, however, that prevents our 
just a^reciation of thehr excellence, fbr who is accustomed to 
render her duteous homage ? While the weary wanderer over the 
arid sands of the. East pines in vain for the leafy dielter of the 
spreading cedar, the yew, or the oak, we enjoy ttiebr foil immuni- 
ties. The weeping elm, with its rich pendulous branches, the sturdy 
oak, the roseate fdiage of the ma^e, "clad in scarliet and gdd," 
the hoary poplar, the "silver abele,''-the "tulip-tree,'^ with its 
brilliant, glossy leaves, and blossoms, " giving their odor to the 
stars, and despising the minor denizens of the forest,^' with many 
others, with whose generous shade, gracefal outline, and exceeding 
beauty, all are familiar. If for no other purpose we should cherish 
and cultivate these attractive objects as majestic forms of beauty, 
which none can contemplate without having the finer Sensibilities 
of thehr nature brought into exerdse^ Trees, therefore, may well 
be regarded with grateful love, if not with a feeling of veneration; 
not only did they form the luxurious arbors of repose m Eden, they 
constituted also the arched and leafy temple of the first worship- 
pers 5 and it was, moreover, beneath the shadows of their thick 
eiftboWered recesses, that the tragedy of the first transgression was 
enacted. 

^ Trees have been objects of regard and veneration in all ages : 
firequent mention of th«n is made in both sacred and profane his- 
tory. Klgrimages were made to the oaks of Mainre, near Hebron, 
from the time ^ ^Lbraham to that of Constantinfe ; forests and 
groves -Werfr consecrated in early periods of time as sites of religious 
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wcNraliip, both by the Jews^ as well as the summnditi^ h^th^^ 
nations^ The (»:atories of the Jews were beneath the ^ladow.of 
oU?e trees : groTes also formed the primitire temples and shrines 
of the heathen deities. Many trees of the east were distinr 
goished as especial objects oi regard by the orientals : the valley 
of Hinnom was esteei^ed so yen^rable that it was eren personified 
as a god ; and in such esteem did they hold the cedars of Lebanon 
that one of the most dreaded threats of Sennacherib was^ that he 
wonld level them with, the ground. The principal trees of Pales- 
tine are thus groo^ together, and made ose of as the expressive 
symbols of poetry, by the author of Eccleslasticns : " I was exAlted 
lij^e a cedar in Libanns, and as a cypms tree upon the mountains 
of Hermon ; I was exalted like a palm tree in Engaddi^ and as a 
rose plant in Jericho, as a Hair olive tree in a feasant field, and 
grew up as a plane tree by the water. As the turpentine tree I 
stretched out my branches, and my branches are the branches of 
honor and grace : as the vine brought I forth pleasant savor, and 
my flowers are ^e fruit of honor and riches." The Syrians per- 
sonified their god Rimmon under the figure of a pomegranate ; the^ 
Babylonians also are believed . to have regarded it as a sacred 
emblem. In the Romish churph pahns are still held sacred, and it 
will be reccHlected branches of the palm tree were strewd in the 
way when the Saviour made his triumphal entry, into Jerusalenj. 
Tacitus, in describing the ceremony of consecrating the capitol, 
after it had been repaired by Ye^pasiajii, states that the first part 
of. the ceremony consisted in the soldiers entering with boughs of 
these trees, in which the gods were supposed fo take the greatest 
delight, and that then the vestal virgins sprinkled the floor with 
water. 

The ajicient Druids of <3^aul, Britain and Germany were accus- 
tomed to perform their mystic rites and sacrifices in the recesses 
of the forest ; and our pilgrim fathers did rightful homage to the 
God of the universe and <rf liberty, under a like canopy. 

Trees have been made the fertile theme of poets, mythologists 
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and moralists^ from the earliest times down to our own ; and 
beantifol are the fandes and fictions with which thej ha¥e been- 
adOTned by them.' Let ns glance for a moment at the uses of 
trees : for .example, there is t^e papyms of Egypt, the inner dcm 
or sliced pith of whidi, joined and policed, wa^ nsed for writing- 
paper by the ancients, whose ingenuity in its i»rq>aration was fnr: 
ther di^ayed in the greaf length ciits roHs. Belzoni ^smbes a 
sheet he saw, measuring twenty-three feet iong by one and a half 
broad Some eighteen hundred miumsmpts dug from ike lara of 
HerculansBum are jof papyrus. Of fruit threes, with which all are 
£amUiar» it is needless to speak ; we may, howeyer, r^er to the 
date ta*ee, which affords to many tribes of Tipper Egypt, «id to 
multitudes ig other countries, almost their x>nly provision. It is a 
remarkable instance of the design of Providence to render most 
parts of the earth habitable, that the date^)alm abounds every- 
where on the verge of the vast African desert, where no gi^ain, and 
scarcely any other tree can grow. Linnaeus asserts that the region 
of palms was the first country of our race, i^id that man is essen- 
tially palmivorom, Buckhardt informs us that date trees often 
constitute the dowry of an eastern bride. The bread-fruit tree 
supplies the natives of the Polynesian isles their (Nrincipal artido- 
of diet : its fruit is as large as a melon, the eatable part white .as 
snow, and when' roasted has a sweet taste. The cocoa^mttree 
supplies, as we all know, a pleasant kind of food with a milky 
fluid ; the plantain called banana is in the torrid zone what wheat 
and rice are to other regions; one plant produces seventy or 
eighty pounds of fruit, and Humboldt computes ihe produce of 
bananas to that of wheat as one hundred and thirty-three to one. 
The maple and the beet root alike supply a saccharine matter, 
which is used very generally; and the birch tree yields, by incision, 
a co{HOus sui^ly of juice, which is maile the basis i>t a light and 
agreeable wine. The beautiful Spcmish chestnut tree also bears a 
fruit upon which the Genoese are said largely to subsist ; s^nd we 
are all acquainted with ^e article, for when roasted it divides the 
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choice with the hazel, l^e Mefcorj, walnut, the b*azil, and othar 
nats. Not every boyer, or even seller of sago, knows it to be the 
heart of a tree, nor that it is used in Asia for bread. When 
lOatore, which is about thirty years' growth, the branches show a 
yellowish meal ; the tree is then felled, and on splitting it the sago 
i^pears, resemldmg the pith of elder. The eatable sago is the 
meal paarted from the filaments. It is stated by M'Cnllocfa that 
this sago pahn when young is covered with jOTckles to protect it 
from predatory animals. Then there is the vegetable dairy— the 
ahea tree of Africa, which yields a rich butter from its boiled 
kernels, and wiuch will ke^ a whole year without salt. Other 
milk trees are said to have been discovered in Ceylon and Berne- 
rara. The coffee plant, or tree, for it sometimes attains to eigh- 
teen feet in height, yields the well-known berry from which we 
derive the delicious beverage used at breakfast : its couotepart, 
tiie tea plant, also possesses a worW-widefame, and forms the decoc- 
tion so refreshing to the weary, and is such an indispensable 
accompaniment with the loquacious Johnsons and Piozzis of all 
countries. 

If you will pardon the digression from dietetics to the doctors, 
we would suggest, sundry nauseous nostrums, which, although 
unpalatable, are yet of essential utility in patching up our perish- 
ing humanity. For instance, there is Peruvian bark, of which 
some two dozen varieties are described by botanists. It grows 
upon a mountain tree, on an elevation usually of five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea ; its trunk, owing to the frequent scaling 
of the bark, is said to be seldom seen thicker than the arm, 
although it attains a great height. A resinous medicine is 
extracted from the copaiva tree of the West India Isles, and the 
manna tree of Sicily — a species of ash — ^yields a medicinal sab- 
stance, not unknown to childhood, and yet not very eagerly sought 
for its flavor. Camphor is distilled from the roots of a tree of that- 
name, growing in Borneo and Sumatra ; logwood, and the bark 
of mahogony, are also of some use m medicine : but possibly the 
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reader has no especial fancy for physic, and we will quit tilik 
totnoh of the subject. 

Trees and plants are i^so made s^viceable, as in the case of onr 
first parents, for <5lothing : for example, cotton, so extensively 
ciritiyated by our sonth^n neighborsv There are some trees, 
indigenous to Asia and the West Indies, which produce cotton: 
nankeen is 'also a fabric produced &om a cotton tree, native 
to Chkia. Cloth is said to be fabricated from the fibres of the 
bark of a mulberry tree, by the South Sea Islanders, which pre- 
sents, after bleaching, a silky texture and v^y respectable appear- 
ance : and it wOl be remembered, the denizens of more refined 
communities are indebted to another species of this tree for some 
of their silken fabrics ; while we dmve the bark used for tanning 
leather from the oak, the mimosa and other trees, — so that it will 
be seen we stand indebted, not only for many internal coniforts, 
but some external advalitaged also, to the scions of the forest ; and 
even when trees have served for utility, and graceful decoration to 
the cottage or the landscape, we cut them down for fuel, or c(mi- 
vert them to a thousand other important uses in the construction 
of ships, houses, and ihe numerous arts of life. 

It will further be recollected that it is to the buried forest of a 
former and remote age, that we iwre indebted for the valuable 
resources of the coal mine. Says Dr. Buckland, " we are all 
brought into immediate connexion with the vegetation that clothed 
the ancient earth, before one half of- its actual surface had yet 
been formed. The trees of the primeval forests have not, like 
modern trees, undergone decay, yielding back their elements to 
soil and the atmosphere by wMch they had been nourished; but 
treasured xip in subterranean store-houses, have been transformed 
into enduring beds of coal, which in these latter ages have become 
toman the sources of heat and light and wealth. We prepare 
our food, and maintain our forges and furnaces, and the power of 
our stearthengines, with the remains of plants of ancient forms 
and eltinct ^peciesy which wepe swept from l^e earth ere the for- 
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mfttion of the transition crtratft was completed. Our inBtrameiits 
of catlerj, the tools of our mechanics and tiie coontkss machines 
which we construct by the iiifimtely varied applications of iron, 
are d«ived from ore, fbr the most part coeviJ with, or more 
ancient than the fud, by the aid of whkuh we reduce it to its 
metalic state, and apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of 
human 1^. Thus from wrecks of forests thUt waVed upcm the 
surface of the primeval lands, and from fenugious mud that was 
lodged at tiie bottom of primeval waters, we derive our chief 
supplies of coal and iron— <these two fundamental elements of art 
and industry which contribute more than any oth^ mineral pro- 
duction of earth to increase the riches, and multiply the comforts, 
and ameliorate the condition of mankind.'^ 

We might ref^ also to the several oils and gases which are 
exuded from living trees, as well as the various kinds of timber 
they produce ; but our limits fbrbid. T^re are, however, otb^ 
substances important to the arts of life, of whibh, without Irees, 
we should be destitute: one of the most remarkable is the bark 
of the cork-tree,^-the barking of which takes place every ten 
years, while its age offeen extends to two hundred yeaw. The 
olive-tree, again, furnishes a luxury both of the table and the 
toilette, as well as another material for artificial light. Shepherd, 
in hia work on trees, to which we have already been indebted for 
many intetesMng facts, speaks of an ancient' and entirely hollow 
specimen of this tree (which rivals the oak in longevity) that has 
produced no less than ^40 quarts of oil a year. The Indiarrubber 
tree affords a product capable of such viwrious and still multiply- 
ing use, that' to be cut off from this article of comnierce would 
now be^ a serious loss to the accommodations of civilized life: the 
caoutchouc tree, it seems must yield up «ome of its honOTs to one 
of more recent discovery — ^the gutta-percha of Singapore and 
Borneo. Another latent benefit derived from trees, deserves 
nodce: we refw to the purifiefatlve infiuenii^ of thefr fdiage up<m 
the atmosphere,— 4br it is the leaves of piants and trees tiiat act 
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upon the air lik« bnmaii longs, by absolving cai*bon and eYolYin^ 
vital air for animc^ respiration. Air, it is known, passes from the 
human longs charged with a large quantity of carbonic gm, but 
*8ie wisdom of Omnipotence, by fitting this deleterious. gas to the 
wants cf the vegetable kingdom, has converted it into a most ose- 
ful adjunct in the economy of creation, for it is returned into the 
atmosphere in the form of oxygen, or vital air. Thus, unsuspected 
and unheeded by us, the innumerable leaves of our forests and 
arbor trees form a vast summer laboratory of vital air, which con- 
tributes, to an incalculable extent, to the support and health of 
animal existence. Some remarkable instances might be cited of 
the extreme longevity" of trees, which would doubtless prove no 
less int^esting. The age of most trees may be computed by the 
number of concentric rings in the trunk — each zone denoting a 
year : estimated by this process, which can be done on a standing 
tree by extracting a cylinder with the trephine saw, the antiquilr^ 
of -some is, it hasf been conjectured, coeval with that of the Mosaic 
Cosmogany. Three kinds of trees afford wonderful instances of 
this apparently antediluvian date ; the gum drsigon-tree, of which 
there are specimens in Kew Gardens, — ^the ape's bread-tree of 
the tropic, whose trunk measures sometimes from eighty to ninety 
feet in circumference, — ^and a species of Cypress, a specimen of 
which is said to be existing in a church-yard near Oaxaca, Mexico, 
the trunk of which is ninety-three feet round, and another at Cha- 
pultepec one hundred and seventeen feet ten inches in girt. This 
latter was observed as a tree of wondrous magnitude by the Spanr 
ish conquerers, and is affirmed by M. de Candalle, " to go bade 
certainly to the origin of the present state of the world, an epoch" 
he says, " of which it is the most indisputable monument.** There 
is said to be a angular yew tree in Perthshire, called the Fortingal, 
the trunk of which is a mere shell and forms an arch through 
which Highland fonerals pass: it is supposed to have existed 
from the commencement of the Christian era, and may yet survive 
foft centuries to come. Of the cedars of Lebanon, which Lamar- 
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tine visited in 1832, he thus writes: '^ they ore the most renowned 
of natoral monuments; the Arabs highly venerate them, and say 
that they understand the changes of the seasons, spreading or 
contracting their boughs as the snow is about to fall or to melt, — 
they could not otherwise sustain the immense weight of snow which 
would collet upon then* massy foliage/' Southey thus refers to 
thi^ fact in his " Thalaba;"— 

** Their broad, round spreading branches, when they felt 
The snow, rose upward in a point to heaven." 

The most wonderful tree on record is the chestnut upon Mount 
^tna, although, according to recent accounts, it has lost much of 
its original dignity. It is described by travelers as having the 
appearance of five distinct trees, covering an area of two hundred 
and four feet in diameter: from close examination there are believed 
to be the evidences of these trunks having origmally sprung from 
one soui:ce; and the opinion is fortified by the indications in an 
ancient map of Sicily, fully corroborating its dimensions. 

The vast antiquity of these stately trees is unquestioned; and 
they are regarded with a feeling of religious veneration. 

Of oaks many marvelous things are recorded, both as to their 
extreme longevity and gigantic proportions; the like is mentioned 
by various writers touching the pine, the myrtle of Yan Dieman's 
land, the yew, the banyan, elm, etc., but we must not pause 
to refer to them. Among the various purposes to which celebra- 
ted and colossal trees have been devoted in former times, may be 
named, the oak in Oxfordshire, the huge trunk of which, Evelyn 
says, was converted into a prison for felons; Queen Elizabeth's 
oak at Huntingdon, still extant, at which a great hall was erected, 
and where some exploits in archery were performed by her, and 
scenes of gallantry were enacted; and that of Boscobel, which 
formed the place of shelter for the fugitive monarch, Charles II.; 
not to allude to others which boast like distinctions. 
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Many of the poets of past times have linked their fame with 
their favorite trees: in Windsor t'orest is an oak bearing the 
hiscriptioH^— " Here Pope sung,'* — ^and the name of Gray is con- 
nected with the Bumham beeches, and Johnson, it wfll be, recol- 
lected had hfe favorite wfflow. 

' Having diade a cnrsory survey of some of the leafy giants of 
the forests, let us glance at one or two specimens of mammoth 
jdants, — such for^ example as the colossal water-lily of Briti^ 
Guiana, the leaves of which measure eighteen feet, and its flower 
from forar to five feet in circumference. This vegetable wonder 
bears a magnificent flower consisting of many hundred petals of 
various tints — ^from the pure white to the rose and- pink. The 
jungles of Sumatra boast of a plant of more gigantic dimen- 
sions, it is called the Rafflesia ArnciM^ after its discoverer Sir 
Stamford Eaffles. This is, perhaps, the greatest prodigy of the 
vegetable kidgdom; it measured a yard across, the petals being 
twelve inches high, and a foot apart from each othw: the necta- ; 
rium would hold twelve pints, and the weight of the flower was 
^tii&ated at fifteen pounds. Many of the tropical plants of 
America exhibit similar proportions ; the magnolia grandiftora 
rises ninety feet in height, with a diameter of three feet, while the 
leaves are from eight to nhie feet in length; its beautiful white 
blossoms are of like dimensions: it is doubtless one of the most 
superb of vegetable productions of which we have any knowledge. 
"Hie -4^at^ JjwerioMki-— or, as it is sometimes called, century plant, 
from its having erroneously been Supposed to blossom only once 
in a hundred years,— is a majestic specimen, has a stem risTng- 
sometimes fdrty or fifty feet high, bearing hundreds of greenish- 
white blossoms on an elegant branched spike. The taliptit palm 
of Ceylon, presents another instance of tiie marvelo&s, rising two 
hundred feet in height, the leaves of which measure eleven feet in 
length by sixteen in breardth. From the vast and stupendous we 
now descend to the extretaely minute and delicate; and here we 
me^wlt^ wonders even yet more astounding, as, h^ the aid of the 

9 
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lenses of the microsoope, we discoyer fi^>ee8 of T^etaltoB k^m- 
tesimallj smali, bat in whose delicate stractore traces. are jet no 
less to be detected of the infinite skill of the Creator. One of 
the most extraordinary of microscopic plants k the aM^ pndi- 
feraf whose soft, silky threads may sometimes be seen adhering to 
the smrface of goM fishes: it has the appearance of a whitish 
slime, buMs a tme vegetable growth. The green slimy matter 
c^ten obseryable on the surface of stagnant waters is of the same 
order; and when submitted to a poweHnl microscope is fonnd to 
condst of transparent threads exquisitely minute, packed closely 
together as the pile of velyet: each thread is terminated by a ball 
which is est^nated at one twelre hundredths of an inch in diam- 
eter, which contains a fluid filled with granules. Another of these 
curious vegetable parasites is the fmicor mucedoy which abounds in 
bruised fruit and other substances containing fecula or imgar: it 
belongs to that class of fungi, commonly called moulds seen oo 
stale bread. Iliese insect-plants possess wonderful fecundity and 
the q)eed of theUr generative process is equally astonishing. Nor 
ajre such microscopic instances of vegetable life to be found merely 
among parasitic fungi, there are others equally minute, and jstill 
more marvelous in the aggregate, which are of independent 
growth, which twine and interlace their tiny branches into a net? 
work as tough as the strongest felt, and extending over many 
yards of surface. These are the fireshrwater confervce, of which 
the substance called '' water-flannel,'' may be taken as a wdl-known 
example. A specimen is thus described by a correspondent of the 
Gardener^ Chronicle for 1843 ;— 

*' A firiend put into my hand the other day a yard » two of 
what seemed a coarse kind of flannel, gray on ofle side, a^d green- 
idi on the other, and a fiill quarter of an inch in thickness. It had 
been thrown up by the riv^ Trei^t, and washed ashore in vast 
sheets. Those who had seen it pronounced it a manu&ctured 
article : and so it was, but by the hand of nature: When thi^ 
substance is handled, it is harsh to the touch, although ccmpoeed 
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of the inest threads. To the iiaked eyc^ it presents m diaracter 
by whiob it may be kiwwa fr^m any coarse and loosely-woven 
c^Hl The mieroscope reveals its nature, . It is then found t& 
consist of myriads of jointed tjireads, whose joints are composed 
alternately sideways, and vertically ; they are here and there tirans- 
parenty.but for the most part opaque and roi^h to the eye. The 
white side is more opaque than tiie other, and more unexaminable.; 
but if a little muriatic acid be added to th^ water in which the 
fragments of water-flannel float,, copious bubbles of air appear- 
These ai^e bubbles of earbowb acid, extricated by the action of the 
muriatic ad<i on a coating of carbonate of lime, with which, the 
plant is more or le^s completely inve^d. If, aCter this operation, 
the threaite -are again, examined, the contents of the joints, become 
visible : in the green parts of the flannel, they were filled with an 
kr^gttls^ mass (rf green ma-tter ; in the white part wi^ myriads of 
glolml^, intermixed with a shapeless substance. The, globules are 
the seeds. If a little. iodine be then given to the flannel, it ig 
readily absorbed ; and the contents, stoapeless matter, globules, 
asd all, becomje deep violet, showing that all this substance is 
starchy Hence it appears that the water-fiannel is a microscopic 
plant, composed of jointed threads, secreting carbonate of lime on 
thek surface, and forming s^eds composed of starch within them. 
And when we consider that the joints are smaller thtui the eye can 
detect, while each contains &om fifty to one hundred seeds, it may 
easily be coaedved with what rajadity such a plant is multiplfed. 
Besides wMdi, as th^ contents consist to a great extent of starch, 
the most readily ^rganjsable of vegetable materials, the^ means ot 
growth witii which ^ plant is provided are far mcn*e ample than 
ait^lMng we knew of in the higher ord^*s of the vegetaU^ 
kingdcm." : 

This vegetable swam^ on stagnant pools, where it lives on 
decQUsqposed^ptff^les, and thus, whfle it tends to purify the waters^ 
itself becomes food for myriads of animalcules. Much more curi* 
OQS iafaaiaaatigftrfflttaiflg to h& mentioned reg^ctmg mosses, lichens 
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and otker forms of flow^iess Tegetation, — eveii jesai might be 
'adduced as another instance, fcur it is supposed hy botanists to 
belong to this genera of the vegetable world, which, according to 
Humboldt, comprises forty-four thousand species. The main oligect 
of a plant during growth seems to be the re^oduction of its kind: 
whether the term of its being be limited to a day, a year, orcein 
turies, its sole effort, as it proceeds from leaf to stem, from stem 
to branch, and from branch to flower and fruit, is the multipHca* 
tion of itself. This is yariously effected : by^ seeds, by spotes or 
embryo plants, by tubers, by runners which put forth shoots as 
they elongate, by branches which send down roots, either by sHps 
or detached branches or dngle 4eayes« The most familiar process 
of repi'oduction — common to all flowering plants — is the ferst 
named. Seeds are merely leaves preserved in peculiar cerements 
against the return of the season of growth : they are also furnished 
with a suflSciency of nutriment for the embryo plant, tfll its roots 
shall have struck into the soil, and it expands into the atmosphere. 
Their coverings also evince the ingenious contrivance of nature, for 
these provide ag«unst the several contii^encies to which they may 
be subjected : for example, the cocoa has a tough fibrous coir and 
woody nut, impervious alike to drought and rain — ^the chestnut, a 
compact leathery envelope— the peach, a hard^ strong drape—the 
apple, a fleshy pome, enclosing leaihery cells— the pea and bean, 
a pod of parchment. This accounts, to a great degree,, for the 
modem marvel, that even the seeds tak«i from the hand of an 
Sgyptian mummy, more than three thousand years old, should 
have yet retained their vitality, and thus produced a ^rop of wheat. 
The various metamorphoseis which occur to plants and flowers, 
present an interesting topic of research,— wnlwacing t^e vast 
chaises and improvements which cultivation of sdl, transplanting^ 
and the imp<«tant ofifects of chemistry, as applied to i^gricnltare, 
have produced. The principal phenomena of vegetable }ii^ or 
irritability, are those caused by atmospheric influ^oes, those 
depending upon the touch of other foodies, and tbos^^ehaj^pear 
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to be perfectly spontaneous. The former, especially, include all 
Budi plants or flowers as close their leaves durmg night, when 
they are said to sleep, as well as those that open or shut their 
petals to the sun ; or exhibit sensitiveness to touch, as in the 
instance of Yenus' fly-trap, a native of Canada, which, not unlike 
other natives of that soil, discovers singular irritability of temper- 
ament. A poetical fancy has even invested vegetable life with the 
attributes of sensation and enjoyment ; but the hypothesis Is 
unsustained by science, notwithstanding polypi and sponges seem 
to approach very close to a demonstration of the theory. There 
may be a seeming analogy between the brain and nerves of ani- 
mals, and the vessels of plants, but there is nothing like indentity 
l)etween the respective functions of the two great kingdoms. Not- 
withstanding aU the light which modem science has shed upon 
organic life, the learned are yet undecided as to the precise boun- 
dary line which divides these two departments of animated nature 
between the lowly forms of corallines, sponges, and polypi, and the 
more dormant specimens of the animal kingdom. Here, however, 
we close our brief sketch of the more remarkable and anoma- 
lous features of vegetable life, conscious that a subject of such 
surpassing interest, has failed of its full development : yet believ- 
ing that, as a topic of recreative study, it may with confidence be 
commended to a more extended investigation on the part of the 
reader, for its resources are as exhaustless as they are rife with 
delightful interest* 

«• Not a plant, a leaf, a flower, but contains 
A folio volume, we may read, and xead. 
And read again, and still find something new-^ 
Something to please, something to instruct* 
Even in the noisome weed." 
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''A spot near Oripplegate extendi— 

Grub street,— >t it call«d the modern Pindus ; 
Where (not that bards .are never friends) 
Bards might shake hands from adrerse windows.**— Ho Mint as 



The subject we propose to contemplate in the present chapter^ 
presents the rarioos fallacies and foibles of the literary profession. 
Without attempting a psychological analysis of literary life, we 
propose simply to group together a few of the in(«^ striking 
idipsyncracies which seem to be indigenous to great minds. If 
frailty and fame are twin attributes, one mi^ht be tempted to 
conclude that nature designed such an allotment as an equipoise, 
to silence the eovy of those from whom she has withheld her 
noblest endowments in the one case, and to serve as a counter- 
acting check to the inordinate self-esteem, which their possession 
might otherwise superinduce in the other. 

Possession of the creative faculty, says Leigh Hunt, pre-sup- 
poses a superiority to adverse circumstances, ia-nd "low thoughted 
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care f and Goldsmith, sitting in his garret with a worsted stock- 
ing (m his head : — 

^ ^* Where tlie Bed Lkn, staring o*er the iraj» 

iBTites eaoh passing stranger, Ma# ea?ijMiy," 

in *pit6 of bailiffs, writs, debts, dnns^, and milk scofeSi the» most 
horrible that even Hogarth imagined, was still a happy feDow, 
Satisfied that he wonld pay if he conld, which is all that is neces- 
sary to establish the morale of his character upon high ground, he 
leaves the affairs of the world to right themselves, and eiyoys the 
everlasting day rule of his fanagination. So it was with Fielding, 
Goldsmith, Steele, and others, honorable in literature, and so alsa 
with Handel, Mozart, and Weber, in music ; and it is one of the 
Madly recompenses of nature, by which she contrives, on the 
whole, to adjust so equitably the good and the evil of this life, 
that when injury to the individual arises from an excess of synd- 
pathy wiUi the mass, that injury is commonly but lightly feit. It 
is affecting to think that during the composition of his great mas- 
ter-pieces, Mozart's family at times wanted the common necessaries 
of nfe. Such adversity must have been a sharp thorn in the side 
oi so gentle and sensitive a nature as his. HandeFs immortal 
oratorios were produced under similar* circumstances, after the 
attack of a threatening and fatal disorder, that resulted in his 
total blindness. 

It is supposed, and with great reason, that but for these precise 
da'Cumstances, men of genius, naturally indolent, would not have 
achieved so much, or so well ; under more favorable auspices their 
energies would have remained dormant, for lack of stimulus. Bums 
was an instance of an author writing for lore, and not for money, 
for he got little pecuniary reward for his exquisite effusions, and 
was ever in pecuniary embarrassments. Beaumont asserts that a 
man of genius could no more help putting his thoughts on paper, 
than a traveler in a burning desert could help drinking when he 
seesVater. To quote his words : — 
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** No more can he whoae mind 
Joja in the muses, hold Arom that delight, 
When nature and his full thoughts bid him trrite,'* 

Before entertaining the reader with our citation of the eccen- 
tricities and trials of the anthor, it will not be inopportune to 
remind him of the curious mode in which the public requite his 
Hterary labors : the usual awards of a man of genius being a 
marble monument to his memory, while in life denying hun suste- 
nance ; making " their luminous leaves," to adopt the phrase, of a 
modern journalist, " to flourish like the yew tree, because planted 
oyer a grave." We shall not pause to inquire into the causes, 
which have provoked such injustice towards a class so signally 
meriting a course of treatment diametrically the reverse of this, 
or why succeeding posterity have perpetuated the like crusade 
a^inst the craft of authorship ; it is enough for regret to find it 
80. Our forefathers, however, must have had their patience pretty 
severely taxed, by the prolixity of some of the early scribes. What 
should we think of twenty-one huge folios ? — ^yet we find, in 1651, 
a. writer of such interminable dimensions ; while another, Peter 
lyAlva, even extended his learned lucubrations to no less than 
forty-eight, in an abortive attempt to expound a mystery unfath- 
omable, and which his labyrinth of words but rendered the more 
mysterious. While, not to name Confucius or the reputed six 
hundred volumes by the French bishop, Du Bellay, we might 
remind the. reader of the astounding intimation given by St. 
• Jerome, to the effect that he had perused six thousand books writ- 
ten by Origen, who "daily wearied seven notaries, and as many 
boys, in writing after him I" It ought not to have amazed his 
friends, therefore, to have learned of the sickness of that multifa- 
rious writer, Sir John Hill, (the author of the " Vegetable Sys- 
tem,") when he confessed it was in consequence of over working 
himself on seven produdums at once ! We read of Hans Sacks, a 
Nuremburg shoemaker, who lived about the clpse of the fifteenth 
century, and who seems to have apportioned his labors equally 
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between boots and books, the praiseworthy arts of making poetry 
and pumps, sonnets and shoes, to the *?tth year of his age ; when 
he took an inventory of his poetical stock in trade, and found, 
according to his own calculation, that his works filled thirty Xolio 
Tolumes, all written with his own hand. They comprised 4200 
songs J 208 comedies, tragedies and farces ; 1700 fables, miscel* 
laneous poems and tales, and IS military and love songs — ^forming 
a grand total of six thousand and forty-eight pieces, small and 
great ; out Of which he culled as many as filled three great folios, 
which were published in the year 1558-61.. How strangely the 
early scribes seem to have coveted the ambition of being volib* 
minous writers, not remembering that Fersius became immortal 
from the transmission of but two sheets of paper inscribed hy 
Ms pen^ 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the kind in the several 
departments of author^ip, especially in those once prolific themes, 
Alchemy, Astrology, and other wonderfully occult matters, and 
even in Theology^-^the latter, we remember to have read some- 
whw«, boasling of an early commentator, whose elaborate exposi- 
tion of St. Matthew, even an abridged edition of which, in small 
type, occupied no less than a thousEwad folio pages. But we have 
cited enough ; we shall therefore glance at some other eccentrici- 
tfes of the learned for the edification of the reader. The bards 
have had their loves, as Mrs. Jameson's very pleasant work on that 
subject sufficiently attests ; and we shall not attempt to add to 
what has been ahready so admirably exhibited of this feature of 
the literary character, save simply the mention of a name she has 
omitted to notice — ^we refer to that of CoUetet, who is reported to 
have shared the honors of matrimonial alliance Wkh three of his 
domestics in succession, to each of whom he paid the tribute of his 
muse in heroic verse. D'lsraeli has collected from the dust of 
departed days, among other curious matters, many amusing par- 
ticiilars respecting the subjects authors have chosen to dilate upon ; 
fkaJi we glance at a few f In classic times we have Apuleius and 

9* 
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Agrippa, cnicceeded by many moderns, who, to evince their irony 
and wit, selected that fabled emblem of ttnsdom^-the ass. 

In Butler's Remains^ it is remarked, that " there is a kind of 
physiognomy in the titles of books, no less than in the faces of 
men, by which a skUlfhl observer will as well know what to eiEpect 
from the one as the other.'' 

Generally speaking, this is correct. Bat the (^tidan who 
shonld happen to purchase a book entitled, A New Iwxfutwn, or » 
Pairt of CristaU SpectadsSj hy kdpe whertofm$.y he read so small a 
prvfU, that tokat twenty skuis of paper vnU hardly a/Wta^ shall he 
iMomrtd in one, (1644) would find, to his surprise, that it has 
nothing to do with his business, but relates to the civil war. So 
also might mistakes very readily occur with regard to Home 
Tooke's celebrated Diversions of Furley, which a village book-dub 
iMitually ordered at the lime of its puldication, under the impres- 
fflon that it was a book of amusing games. 

In Chambers' JourruU is a curious paper on the rabject <d bodk 
titles, from which we quote the fdlowing paragraph : 

" Some titles are i^reeably short, and oth^:^ wonderfuiy loag. 
A few years since, a work was issued with l^e laconic title of It ; 
and fwr days previous to its pubUcalaon, the widls of London were 
placarded with the words, "Order B,"" "Buy^,'' "Re^ Jf.'' 
The old naturalist Lovell published a book at Oxford, in 1061^ 
entitled PanzaologiamiTieralogiay which is nearly as long a word as 
Rabelais' proposed title for a book, namely, Antipericatametapo/r^ 
hengedamphicrihrationes ! / " 

According to Stowe's Chronicle, the title of Domesday Book 
arose from the circumstance of the original having been carefully 
preserved in a sacred place at Westminster oldsters, called DomxbS 
Dd^ or House of God. 

The Latin poetasters seem to have their merits cdled somewhat 
in question by the title of John Peter's curious and very scietrce 
WOTk, A New Way to make LaMn Verses^ whereby any one ef ordi* 
na/ry capacity that only knows the A, B, C, and earn, iCotuU ni^ 
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tho^h he imderstands not one ioord of Latin, or what a verse means, 
wlay htflainly tay^gkt to moM thcmsayids of Hexameter aiid Pentameter 
Verses, which shall he trite Latin, true Verse, and Good Sense, { 16t9). 
Ih 1569 appeared a book, entitled The Key to Unknown Krum- 
ledge, or a Shop of Five Windows, 

*♦ Which if you do open. 
To cheapen and copen, 
You will be unwilling, 
Fo^ many a shilling, 
To part with the profit 
Which you shall have of it.** 

The mottoes on title pages are often very cnrions. The follow- 
ing is from a book called GefrUlemm, look about you : 

** Read this over if you*re wise. 
If you're not, then read it twise : 
If a fool, and in the gall 
Of bitterness, read not at all." 

Another, from Whitney's Emblems, (1586) : — 

*'. Peruse with heede, then friendly judge, and balming rash refraine; 
So maist thon reade unto thy ffood, and shalte requite my paine." 

One Jodina Barnes wrote a poem with the design of proving 
the authorship of the Iliad traceable to King Solomon; and 
another French critic, Danrat, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
• pretended, according to Scaliger, to find all the Bible in Homr. 
Dn Guere wrote an enlogium on wigs. Erasmus amused himself 
by discussing The praise of folly, in his work entitled Moria Enco- 
fidvM, which, for the sake of the pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas 
More. Pierrius' Treatise on beards — Homer's war between The frogs 
4jimd mice, and Lucian's dissertation on A fly, present a curious tri- 
umvirate of classic taste; ai^d Gray's ode on The death of a cat — 
Pope's epic verses on A lock of hair, and Swift's Msditation on a 
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broomstick, may s^rve as their companions in modem times! And 
as we have ahready seen ingennitj itself seems to have been over- 
tasked in the fabrication of the tiiks of books in early times, as, 
indeed, it is again becoming in our own; authors of the olden time 
used to puff their own works, by affixing '^' taking titks^^ to them^ 
sach as A right merrie and wittie enterludCy verie pleasante to reade, 
etc. A marvdlous wittii treatise, etc. A deUctaUe, pitkie and nghte 
profitable worke, etc. Addison's Spectator proved so successful, 
that it provoked Johnson to adopt TTie Idler and Rambler, A 
very amusing blunder was committed by a certain French (aitic, 
who, notwithstanding the conventional use of the term, rendered 
it Le Ckevalier Errant, and who, afterwards, on meeting with the 
'' C(4ossus of English literature," addressed him with the astound- 
ing and complimentary epithet of Mr. Vagabond ! 

A pamphlet, published in 1103, had the following ^strange title: 
— ^The Deformitie of Sin Cured, a sermon preached at St. Michael's, 
Crooked Lane, before the Prince of Orange, by the Rev. J. Crook- 
shanks. Sold by Mathew Denton, at the Crooked Billet, near 
Cripptegate, and by all booksellers. The words of the text are, 
" Every crooked path shall be made straight." The Prince, befpr© 
whom it was delivered, was deformed in person I 

Many adopted allegorical titles. In theological Vorks these 
were most frequent — such as " The Heart of Aaron," " The Bones 
of Joseph," " The Gardet of Nujts," and a host of others, even 
less allowable, might be adduced: as, '^ Afam to drive awoAf flksj^ 
a treaties on purgatory; — The shop of the spiritual apotheai/ry^ 
Matches lighted by divine fire. The gun of penitence, etc. One of 
ffijmons Puritan memory, Sir Humphrey Lmd, published a book, 
which a Jesuit answered by another, entitled, A pair of spedades 
for Sir Humphrey Lind ; — ^tbe doughty knight retorted by, A cast 
for Sir Humphrey Ijm£s spectacles, Gascoigne's title page is no 
less quaint than copious: " A hundred sundrie flowres bounde vp 
in one small poesie: gathered partly by translation in thefyne and* 
outlandish gardens of Euripides, Ovid, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
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oth^;8; and parti J by inyention out of our own froitefiall cm^hardes 
in England: yielding snndrie and diyers swete savonrs of tragical^ 
comical, and moral discourses, both pleasant and profitable to the 
well-amelling noses of learned readers.'' It is fortunate for these 
laborious scribes that they lived ipt times when they found readers 
courageous enough to venture beyond their titles. 

But as we have elsewhere cited some of these odditis, we pro- 
ceed to notice those ^bibles and frailties of the learned, which 
present a prolific theme for our contemplation; in some instances 
these are traceable to physical causes, superinduced by their pecur 
liar habits and pursuits, and in others, not unfrequently to' the 
neglect which thdr seclusion and* overwrought sensibilities pro* 
Toked from their cotemporaries. All the devotees of the pen are 
more or less the victims of nervous debility caused by their habits 
of excessive mental effort. Thus, to overtask the powers of the 
intellect, it is reasonable to expect, will as naturally tend to ener^ 
vate them, as w^ find the like exertion of the bodily functions 
resulting in lassitude and fatigue. Br. Johnson thus exp^sseft 
huQself on this, equivocal state between actual health and disease: 
"I pine in the solitude of dckness, not bad enough to be pitied^ 
and not well enough to be endured;" yet 1^ powerful writer was 
never so great as when he was in this gloomy state: he then 
exhibited most of the vast opulence and gigantic energy of his 
intellect, as well as his delicate analysis of the sea*et sensibilities 
<rf thfe heart, as portions of his correspondence sufllciently evince* 
This feeling of physical languor and ennui, made the author of the 
Cubstk of Indolencey so indolent himself^ that he was reluctant to 
rfee from his bed; and when once remonstrated against the prac^ 
tice by a friend, replied, " Troth, mon, I see nae motive for rising.'' 
He was so excessively lazy, that he once was seen to be eating 
fruit from a pe^h tree, as it grew, standing with both hands in 
his pockets. It woidd be uncharitable, however, to suppose 
Thomson a fit denizen for the Apragapolis of old, " a city built 
l(Jr tiMJse void of business." 
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Some of the habits and methods of stodj exhibit corioTis toiits 
of character. The historian Mezerai studied by candlelight; and 
so accustomed was he to this use, that even at noouday, and in 
the summer too, as if neither the heat nor the light of the burning 
sun were available for him, he is reported generally to have waited 
upon his company to the very door with a candle in his hand. 
When the famous Brmdley encountered any extraordinary diflS- 
culty in the execution of his mechanical labors, he usually retired 
to his bed, where he has been known to be ensconced one, two, 
and even three whole days, till he had acquired strength to sur- 
mount it; when he wOuld get up and finish his design. This prac- 
tfce contravenes Dr. Whittak'er^ advice to Mr. Boyce, which 
ran as follows : — "First, to study always standing; second, never 
to study in a window; and third, never to go to bed with his^t 
cold." Pope, besides being an epicure, would sometimes lie in he^ 
at Lord BoHngbroke's for whole days togetiier. 

It must be obvious, that indolent ease is as bad in its'^feffiects on 
the kealth as over-working. Lord Bacon is a case in point, with 
others, including the three divines, Hervey, T<^lady, and Dr. 
Owen, tiie last (^ whom once exclaimed, that he would gladly 
barter all his learning obtained in bed for his lost health. Euri- 
pides studied in a dark cave — -Demosthenes at night, and apart 
from the habitations of men — and the monks of the monastie 
times, in the hidden cloisters and ascetic cells; but we do not see 
that a neatly-fitted and convenient library or study offers less 
inmiunitles to the votaries of science or the muses, than t^ose 
abodes referred to. Not a few literary men seem to have loved 
"libations deep;'' but we should not, perhaps, regard this species 
of moral delinquency with a stern vision of modem teetotaiism, 
as the inebriate was not, till modem days, outlawed from the hest 
society. JEschylus is said to have been always under the iiifiuence 
of the rosy god when he wrote: it is related, thm his face looked 
ferocious — ^perhaps to this cause mtajr be referred his v^rous 
imagmativeness. A similar weakness might also be chaa-geafole 
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oh Alcffias, Arktopbands, and others of the das^c s^e. Pors6h, 
the emiBent Greek scholar, was a great tippler, while Anacreon 
Gclj feigned the bacchanalian in bis writings. In later days; 
l^isso aiui Schfller might be dassed with the forego!^. Sir W& 
bam Blackstone was consideraMj indebted to " good old port" fcfr 
some of his Commentaries; and eyen Addison and Byron ranst 
also be named, the latter confessing to the world that his poem of 
Don Juan, was the joint product of genius and ^ and water. 
Without presuming any conmientary on such indulgences, we pre* 
fer quoting the description of oae Prynne, who bequeathed t<> 
posterity some forty ydnmes, for perpetratmg one' of winch he 
was barbarously doomed to hare his ears cropped ift the pfllory, 
and was ahnost sujifocated by the immolation of hi» huge volmneB 
— ^in which he maintained that it was Pope Alexander VII., who, 
in the ** disguise of a coafanan,'' came oyer to England and caused 
the great fire of London, etc, Aubrey says of him, " His uMbun^ 
of studie was thus: he wore a Icmg quilt cap, which came two or 
three indies oVer his eies, which served him fof an umbrella to 
defend his des from the light; about every three hdures, his man 
wa« to bring him a roll and a pott of ale, to refociHate his wasted 
sph^; so he^udied and dradc, and t£is maintained him till night, 
when he made a good si;^>per." These hxe but few of the modes 
resorted to by literary men to produce mental excitement; many 
dngular contrarieties of disposition they afford us; but we had 
forgotten Dryden, who used to ply himsdf with physic and phle-* 
botomy before sitting down to any important work. His fency 
Would be the least likdy to eaptiyate our modetn authors, as it 
must now be obyioas to the reading community, we are fast 
receding^from the age of voluntary self-martyrdom. 

To what curious extremes thdr haWts of mental abstraction 
would have led, but for the indulgence of authors in such harmless, 
though singuliEir pastimes, it is difficult to conjecture. Newton, 
when once engaged^n a mathematical subtlety, would suffer noth- 
ing to interrupt l^ mvestigations. It is related of hun that more 
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tlum on one each occasion he kept the dinn^ iraiting three wh<Ae 
honra : and a similar interval also once interrened in the yery act 
of his assoming his nether garments. Morel, the French writer, 
possessed snch devotion to ^udj, that when the fatal sidcness of 
his wife, and shortly afterwards her death, were announced to him, 
he G(Nild not he {Nrevailed iqpon to res^ his pen, bnt isimplj 
replied, ** I am very sorry, she was a good woman." And another 
learned scribe, no less Indifferent to commbial chiims, actually 
devoted the whole of his wedding day. to his bodes. Mason, the 
author of the " Spiritual Treasmry," while engaged up(m that work, 
being called upQu by a person in business, gave his name and 
address ; but when the author cnbaequently referred to the card 
oa which he ought to have written the s«ne, it contained instead 
the following — ^Acts, 2:21 This is about equal to the divine, 
who for the first time appearing with spectacles which he did not 
use, as he i^aced them over his forehead, being met with the vibset- 
vation, " Well, doctor, so you have at last taken to spectades," 
r^ed, " Yes, I found I could not read without them, and wonder 
I have so loug*" 

Among the pains and penalties of authorship, the critlcid cen- 
son^ip of the press has had its share. Cumberland once said; 
'^^ authors should be shelled like the rhinoceros;" but It would be 
hard, says one, were the linnet, or the nightindale, to cea^ from 
WM*bling, because they cannot i^og in a storm. Severe and 
unmerited ^ticism has been but too frequently the bane of litera- 
ture, although, as in the instance of Byron, it has ultknately tended 
to elicit the nobl^ develojHuent of talent, which otherwise might 
never have been brought into action. Scnne writers have bieen 
driven, mad, and others^have actuaUy died of critaeism. Hawkes- 
WOTth was a case oi the latter, and Tasso the former. Yoitaire 
called these " dreaded ministers of literary justice," kt wmaWe de la 
UUeratwrej but he, Uke Pope, suffered retribution tit their hands ; 
and no less remarkable is the fact of the erroneois criticism ^ 
some of the learned respecting the productions of other wnteift. 
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One m^iuxraMe case might be named here^ which w&td beyond 
M^e criticism : we refer to that of Count Mazarin, whokept a 
complete ot^ection of the Mbeld written against him — it amomrted 
to fortynsix ^qoarto vdnmes ; and there have been also more 
instances than <Hie of unfortunate writers of state libels, being cwn- 
pelled to recant them in the most emphatic manner — by totii^ 
Bten^y their own words. . One occurred at Moscow, where the 
poor advocate of the liberties of the people paid this most unmerr 
cifnl penalty of his patriotism. A scaffold being erected in a 
conspicuous part of the city, with a surgeon on one side, and the 
knout on the other, our h^ess author was,43ompelled to s^a^low 
his book, leaf by leaf, neatly rolled up like a lottery ticket— taking 
what the surreal attendant deemed a suitable quantum at a time 
for a^gestil^ meal, during three jwhole dnys in which he accOTtt* 
{dished the humiliating task, to the singidar entertainment di the 
populace he had sought to serve. He, at any rate, could subsmbe 
to the sentiment, that a great book is a great bore. 

An amusing anecdote is related of a certain French writer, who, 
failing to please the critics of his day, by his avowed productions, 
afterwards resorted to the expedient of publishing three volumes 
of poetry and essays, as the works of a journeyman blacksmith. 
The trick succeeded — all France was in amazement ; and the 
poems of this child of nature — ^this untutored genius — iMs inspired- 
son of Yulcan, as he was now called, were immediately and enthu- 
siastically praised, even by the very critics who before repudiated 
t^e effusions of the same pen. Byron was condemned, among 
other crimes, for not having dated his first poems from the purlieus 
of Grub-street ; and Keats wate barbarously* attacked in a similar 
manner, by no less a critic than Gifford — a circumstance to which 
has been remotely ascribed the premature decease of that gifted 
poet ; for, on reading the article in question, his feelings became 
60 exdted, that he burst a bloodrvessel, which induced ccmsump- 
tion, of which he died at the age of twenty-four. Moore relates 
that such also was the effect of the savage attack upon Byron, that 
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a frieDd who happened to call on him shortly alter he had read it, 
mqaired whether he had receiyed a challenge, such fierce defianee 
was depicted in his conntenance. It was abont the same time that 
the opposite critical organ commenced a paper on Wordsworth^s 
" Excursion,^ with the derisive words — " This will ncfver do ; we 
give him up as altogether incoi^ble and beyond the power of criti- 
cism." The sweet sdfmeteer of Windermere has fortunately out- 
lived the ignorant intolerance of this sapient censor, as he now 
occupies the highest honors o^ the temple of fame. Poor Kirke 
White was another sad instance of literary assassination : when 
only seventeen he published his volume of poems, in hopes by its 
sale of procuring suflBcient money to enable him to go to college ; 
but he was doomed to the merciless cruelties of an attack in the 
Monthly Review. How grievously the unjust criticism tortured 
his sensitive mind, may be gathered from ]»s own words r " This 
Review," he says, ^^goes before me wherever I turn my stepa^ 
and is, I verily believe, an instrument in the hands of Satan to 
drive me to distraction." Southey kindly consoled and encou- 
raged him to persevere, but wasting disease soon hurried the 
young poet away, and it was Southey's friendly hand that first 
gathered his scattered and despised works, and gave them to the 
world. 

The philosophic Newton was far from being invulnerable to the 
shafts of his critical opponents ; for even Whiston, the friend of 
twenty years, forfeited his favor for all time by a single contradic- 
tion ; for " No man," says he, " was of a more' fearful temper.'^ 
Wliiston farther declares, that he would not have thought prop^ 
to have published his'w6rk against Newton^s Chronology in his 
lifetime, as he firmly believed it woul(} have killed him ; and it was 
the expressed opinion of Dr. Bentley, that Locke's thorough refu- 
tation of the Bishop's metaphysics about the Trinity, actually 
hastened his end. 

Our sympathies become the more deeply enlisted for the penalties 
of authorship, when we remember the pains with wMch the pro- 
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ductions of^ gebios hdve been acicompanled ; and these are not likely 
to be overrated by the many. Nnmerons instances are npon 
record, proving that the emanations of mind have been attended 
with severe* and laborious industry: Mid we may as wefl cite a 
few, perhaps, hare. 

So scrupulously fastidious was*Pope as to nicety of expression, 
that it is known he seldom committed to tH^ press anything till it 
had passed under his repeated inspection and revision, sometimes 
keeping it by him even a year or more for the purpose ; «.nd his 
publisher, Itodsley, on one occasion deemed it easier to reprint the 
whole of his corrected proofs than attempt the needed emendationsl 
Thomson, Akenside, Gray, and Cowper, wer6 equally devoted in 
l^eir elaboration of a. line ; and GMdsmith gave seven long years 
to the perfection of his ininutable production, the Deserted Vil- 
lage : producing, on the average, something like three or fotir Knes 
per diem, which he thought a good day'6 work. Hume and 
Robertson were incessantly laboring aver their language — ^the 
latter used even to -write his sentences on small slips of paper, and 
after rounding and polishing them to his satisfaction, he entered 
them in a book, which afterwards was again snbjei^ted to a final 
revision. 

Many an immortal work, that is a source of exquimte enjoyment 
to mankind, has been written wkh the blood of the author, at the 
expense of his happiness and of his life. Even the most jocose 
productions have been composed with a wounded spirit. Cowper^ 
humorous ballad of Gilpin was written in a state of despondency 
that bordered upon madness. " I wonder," says the poet, in a ^ 
letter to Mr. Newton, " that a sportive thought should ever knock 
at the door of my intellects, and still more that it eiiould gain 
admittance. It is as If hariequin should intrude himself into the 
^oomy chamber where a cpq)6e is deposited in state.'' Our very 
greatest wits have not been men of a gay and vivacious disposition. 
Of Butler's private history,- nothing remains but the record of his 
miseries, and Bwift Was seldom known to smile. Lord Byron, who 
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was irritable and unhappy, wrote some of the most amusing stanzas 
<ii Don Joan in his dreariest moods. Hood, the great punster, 
is another case in point. In fiiet, an author's style is always but 
a doubtful indication of his heurt. ^ 

Burke had all his principal works printed once or twice at a 
private press before submitting them to his publisher. Johnson 
and Giblxm were exceptions to these, it is true ; they wrote spon- 
taneously, and their first draft was the only one they gate to the 
press : and yet the majesty and beauty of their diction remain, 
unsurpassed at the present day. The French writers^ Kosseau and 
St. Pierre, carried their scrupulosity to an amusing excess. The 
former used to write out his new Hdoise on fine gilt^dged paper, 
and with the two-fold affection of a lover and a parent,. repeatedly 
rehearsed his effusions to the ravishment of his ow|^ delighted ^irs 
before sending them to the printer ; and the latter transcribed his 
Paul and Vtrgnda no less than nine times, with the view of j*en- 
dering it as perfect as uiy mundane thing may, be. Sheridan, it 
has been wdl observed, watched long and anxiously for a l)right 
idea, and when he was visited with one, he sought to attire it suit- 
ably, and afterwards discovered no less assiduity in rewarding it 
with a glass or two of generous port. Bums was another hard 
worker with his brain ; when his fickle muse jaded, he used to 
rock himself on a chair, and gaze upon the sky, patiently waiting 
her inspiration. He was fastidious to a fault in the perfecting of 
his phrase and rhythm. The same delicate ^ense characterises 
Byron, Scott, Moore, Campbell, and Bulwer, the last of whom 
used to victimise the printer for seven successive revises. We 
might swell the list (rf laborious writers still further, but it is need- 
less ; and yet we have not alluded to many who devoted their 
whole lives to a single jpoduction, like Dr. Copland, whose re- 
nowned Dictionary of Practical Medicine has already occupied his 
undivided attention some twenty-five years. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from quoting one more name — that of the erudite, 
but ill-fated Castell, the author of Lexicon Heptaglotton, since it 
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presents 60 siagiilar an example of great generosity, coi^^edned 
with the most h^culean literary industry. He was Mterally a 
martyr to letters, a case of yjolontary immolation of hhnself and 
his fortune to his daJrUng pursuits. It is impossible to read nnr 
moved his pathetic appeal to Charles II., in which he laments the 
seventeen years of incrediWe pains, during which he thought hiift- 
«elf idle when he had not devoted sixteen ot eighteen hours ^ 
day to the Lexicon ; that he had expended all his inheritance, 
(more than twelve thousand pounds) ; that it had broken &6 coin 
stitntion, and left him blind, as well as poor. When this invalu- 
able Polyglott was published, the copies remained unsold on his 
hands ; for the learned Gastell had anticipated the curiosity ^nd 
knowledge of the public by a full century. He ha(i so completely 
devoted himself to Oriental studies, that they had a very remark- 
able consequence j for he had totally forgotten his own language, 
and could scarcely speU a single word. This appears in some of 
hfa English letters, preserved by Mr. Nichols, in his " Literary 
Anecdotes.'? 

It is snj^osed that atoove five hundred Of his Lexicons were un- 
sold at the time of his death. T^ey were placed by his aeice ^and 
executrix in a room at Martin, in Surrey, wliere for some years 
they lay at the mercy of the rats ; and when they came into the 
possession of this lady's executors, scarcely one conq>lete volume 
could be formed out of the remainder, and the whole load of 
learned rags sold only for seven pounds 1 A single imperfect copy 
recently s(^d for a laiger sum. 

Pity that the awards oi fame should come so laggardly to her 
lame votaries ^ but so it is. In how many cases has it been proven 
tiiat.the only requitals of transcendent genius have been poverty, 
dfehonor, and sometimes an. inglorious end ; leaving it to after 
t^es to repah* tlie injustice of lordly i^oraaice and super8titiofi$ 
intolerance. Roger Bacon, the parent of more original cMscoveries 
than any of "his cby, committed this treason against hk cotempo- 
raries^ ai^ m e^nsequ^M^e, enlkted their persecution for his cxism, 
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hikiiB9 been tifke imprisened, once for. the 
To say nothing of his duma to nnaierDas w<»^ on the explo^ 
ded seienoe of lUchemj,. posteritj hare yet aJipwed his titie to ^ 
discovery of gunpowder and the telescope. « We might readily, 
refer to other instances of the kmd, even down to the tames df 
Fnlton. Bnt where to limit onr rambling pen, in dilating opoa 
the misfcnrtones of aatiiors, k no easy task, the instances that occur 
, are so manifold and marvdoos. What shall we say of the crad 
and heartless ingratitade shown to the intellectnal, magnanimonB 
and humane Bentivoglio, who, when reduced to the extremest dis- 
tress, caused by his own munificence, was actiyiUy refosed $dmisr 
skm into the very hoqiital himself had ejected. 

" Thus birds for others build the downy nest ; 
Thus sheep for others bear the fleecj vest ; 
Thus bees collect for others honey*d food ; 
Thus ploughs the patient ox for others' good.^ 

Prideaux, affcerwaards bi^<^ of Worcester, was m eariy lifle^ so 
poor as^ to be obliged to walk on foot to the university, where 
he at firfit obtained a menial situation in the kitchen of E^et^ 
College, whidh college he iM not leave till he became one of ite 
fellows. "Eie two Milners, who wrote the wefl-known histpryof 
the OhristiaH Church, were originedly weavers, as was also Dr. 
White, laAe re^us professOT of Arahdc. The celebrated John 
Hunter received scarcely any education until he had attained tb^ 
age of twenty, and then was apprenticed to a cabmelrmaker i yet 
he became one of the greatest anat<must8 that ever lived. 

Numerous as have been the institutions desired for ihe relief 
of the indent poor, but one is only known ta have been erected 
for the espedal benefit of the hapless author ; and thi% ^ataUi^^ 
by Pqpe Urban YIII., bore the strangely agnificant name of the 
"Retreat of tfie Incurables," as if implying that its .devotees w<wce 
deemed irreclaimable alike from the crime of poverty and authii^ 
ship. To glance adown tiie stfeaim of tioffilor aiiiGvaei^.we^aay 
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Bmttlte man j memorable cases of tbe pecmuiury diseooofitnre g[ 
Ikeimry men, whose names are a^ yakied wkh ns as tbe {»recioas 
metals Iffe wil^ tbe miserly wor^p^r of ma^cimoQ. Horner^ (if 
Sii<^ a perscHiage ever lired,) we are mfc^med, was not only de- 
prired tbe Bse of his optics, but was miserably in need of the 
necessaries of life, and bad to rehearse his ballads to the* vul- 
gar p^^Hidace. for his meagre subsistence^ Plautus^ d^biaed^ for 
the convenience of bis stomach, the avocaticMis of poet with that 
<rf ^ turner of a mill. Terrence and Boethius d^ in " durance 
vile f Cervantes died for . lack of bread ; and tfie welU^nown 
autht^" of the " Lusiad,'' ended his career ig^obly in an abBshouse. 
Tasso was subjected to the most humiliating \e3:igencies : on one 
oecasion, having addressed a sonnet to his favorite cat^ in which 
be begs the light of her eyes to write by, as be was too poor to 
buy a candle I Collins' mental derangement and death wer|^superin- 
duced by long neglect ; Steele lived in a perpetual state of warfare 
with bailiffs; and Goldsmith usually differed siijiilar distractions ; 
Lee, Fielding, Qtway, Savage, De Lolme> Butler, Chatterton, 
Cott(m, Anton, Fletcher, Kirke White, L(^an, Burns, and ottiers, 
whose Writings emblazon the escutcheon of fame, afford unequivo- 
cal evid^ce of the fact that opulence and authorship are not twin 
Oilers. Bushworth,. whose valuable historical collections remained 
witkout a {winter, was doomed to prison for the balance of hie 
Kfe, a period of six longyears ; while Boyce was actually ^ound 
dead in a gwret, with a blanket thrown ovw his shoulders, fas- 
tened by a^ woo^easkewer, with a p^ m his hand. 

** When Btttler, fieedy wretch^ was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give. 
See him, resolved to clay and turned to dustj 
Presented with a monumental bust ! 
The Poet's fate is hero in emblem i^own — 
He asked for breads and he received a stone/' 

. A^nceoJt iostaace of the dqxremacy <rf poetry over poverty, 
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maj be fieea in the case of Cooper, ihe Ohartkt. Dr. Ordy jnf^ 
uoaQced his " Prison Rhyme'' ^ the most wonderfnl ciffoEt of intel- 
lectual power prodcKsed within the past century .'' Our poet ad(j^ . 
his name to the illustrious list of those who have turned a fmson 
into a palace. In his cell in Stafford Jail, what Fislons of beauty 
and magnificence^ and what ecstades and raptnres have been exp^ 
rienced as a counterbalance against the solitude^ silence and suffic- 
ing consequent upon his incarc^^tion. \ ' 

Sterne relates the following story <rf himsetf i "I h^pened to 
be acquainted with a young man who had been ^und apprentice 
to a stationer in Yorkshire: he had jnst then finished his time, set ' 
up in London, and had rented a window in one vf the alleys in the 
city. . I hired one of th^ panes erf glass from my friend, and stack 
up the following advertisement on it with a wafer: 

^* * Epigrams, Anagrams, Paragragrams, Chronograms^ 
Monograms, Epitaphs, Epithilamiums, Prolognes, £pilogues» 
Madrigals, Interludes, Adyertisements, Lettera, Petitions, 
Memorials on every occasion, Essays en. all Subjects, Famj^- . 
lets for or agai|i8t the Ministry, with Sermons upon etery 
text, or for any seot, to be writt^i here on reasonable 
terms, by ' A. B. Philologer.' 

"The tincommonness of the titles occasipned nranerous ap^^ca* 
lions; and at flight I iised privatdy to glide into my oflBcae to 
digest the notes or heads jof the day, and receive the eiirnests^ 
which were directed always to be left with the memorandums; the 
wriling to be paid for on delivery, accoFding to i^ subject. Tlie 
ocean of vice and folly that opened itself to my view during the 
period I continued in this odd department of life, shocked and difr 
gusted me so much, that the very moment I had realized a raaall 
sum, and discharged the rent of my pane, I closed the horrid 
scei^." 

Bloomfield, the pastoral poet, by dint of working, acqnured a 
bed of his own, and hired a room up one pair of staira^ at No. 14 
Bell Alley. It was while living here that he .sent 1^ maniiscr^t 
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erf " The Farmer's Boy" to .Mr, Capel Loft, who was so delighted 
with it that he undertook all ^he charges of publishing. Dry^en, 
for less than three hundred pounds, sold Tonson t^ thousand 
verses, as jnay be seen by the agreement which has been published. 
Savage, in the pressicg hour of distress, sold that eccentric poem 
" The Wanderer," which had occupied him several years, for teoi 
piounds. Even the great Milton, as every one knows, sold his 
immortal work for ten pounds to a bookseller, being too poor to 
undertake ^e printing q{ it on his owi^ account: and Otway, a 
dramatic poet of the first clasa^ is known to have perished of 
hunger. Defoe, author of two hundred books and pamphlets, died 
insolvent. Sheriden and his wife had to write for their daily " leg 
of mutton," — a joint concern, although a very slender one. 

" Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound ; 
AU at her work the Tillage maiden sings. 
Nor, while ^e turns the giddy wheel areund. 
Resolves the sad vicissitudes of things." 

" And thus it happens that the poet, rich in his poverty, carries 
with him sweet grapes to quench his thirst, and greenest trees to 
shelter his r^)ose. The stormy day i^ better for him than the 
ci^. We are told by naturalists Jbat birds of paradise fly best 
against the wind; it drifts behind them the gorgeous traip of 
feathers, which only entangle their flight with the gale. Pure 
unagination, of which the loveliest of winged creatures is the 
fitting emblem, seems always to gain a vigor and grace by the 
tempests it encounters, and in contrary winds to show the brighesi 
plumi^e."* 

Even pryden sunk into neglect in his old age, having died in a 
garret, in an obscure corner of London ; being visited by a friend 
in his last moments, who commiserated his situation, he replied, 
"You feel and weep for my sufferings, but never mind, the pai^ 
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wiH Boon be all over." Chatterton, in Brooke street, starved two 
days befcnre he cut his throat ; Dr. Johnson was once fonnd in the 
p&ost desponding hopelessness in a garret, d^itnte even of ink and 
paper with which to transcribe his lucubrations. When Goldsmith 
had nearlj completed his " Vicar,*' fts^andladj one day surprised 
hhn by a demahd for his board and lodging ; and on his declaring 
his utter inability to meet it, she proposed to cancel her claim on 
his becoming her spouse ; this the timely arrival of Johnson pre- 
vented, as he aided him in the liquidatioir of the debt. Dr. John- 
son relates with infinite humor the circumstance of his rescuing 
Goldsmith from a ridiculous dflemma by the purchase money of his 
" Yicar of Wakefield," which he sold on his behalf to Dodsley, and, 
it is thought, for the sum of ten pounds only. He had run up a 
debt with his landlady, for board i»id lodging, of some lew pounds, 
and was at his wits'-end how to wipe oflf the score, and ke^ a roof 
over his head, exc^t by dosing with a very staggering proposal on 
her part, and taking his creditor to wife, whose charms were very 
far from allnring, whilst her demands were extremely urgent. In 
ttiis O'isis of his fate, he was found by Johnson in the act of medi- 
tating on the melancholy alternative before him. He showed 
Johnson his manuscript of the " Vicar of Wakefield," but seemed 
to be without any plan or even hope of raising money upon the 
disposal of it. When Johnson cast his eye npon it he discovered 
something that gave him hope, and immediately took it to Dod»* 
ley, who paid down the price above mentioned in ready money, and 
added an eventual condition npon its future sale. Johnson de- 
scribed the precautions he took in concealing the amount of the 
sum he had in hand, which he prudently administered to him by a 
guinea at a time. In the event he paid off the landlady's score, 
and rede^ned the person of his friend from her clutches. 

If we turn to France, we shall there find even stronger instances 
of the hapless destmy of genius. Vaugelas, one of the politest 
writers, and one of ^e most hon.est men of his time^ was sumamed 
the Owl, from his being obliged to keep irithin all day, and venture 
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CHit otlj by night, throagh fear of his creditors. His' last wiH is 
▼erj r^markabk. After bequeathing all his worldly sdbstance to 
th& cHsdiarge of his d^bts, he goes on l^iiis : ^ 

"But as there stiH may remain some creditors unpaid, even after 
all that I have shaU be disposed of, in such a case it is my laatwiH 
that my body should be sold to the surgeons to Ihe best advan- 
ts^, ami tiimt ike purchase money should go to the dischargfng 
those debts which I owe to society ; so that if I could not, while 
living, at least when dead I may be useful.'^ 

That is ^^ honest to the back-bone ^ at any rate. 

In our own times, how many sad instances of poverty being th^ 
inhwtance of poets, occur to the memwy? — ^the great "poet 
of the poor," Ebenezer Elliott, followed the calling erf an iron^ 
monger ; Clare that of a common day-laborer ; Hogg was a 
shepherdrboy ; Miller a ba^et-maker ; Kirk White origiimlly car- 
ried out the ba^et of the batcher, whichjie afterwards exchs^iged 
fwr the hosier's loom. 

D^Lsraeli has a prolific chapter on this subject ; among their 
other nusfortunes, he collates the following cases of incarceration 
of authors ; his object, however, being to show that their imprison- 
ment rather pr<Mnoted than retarded the progress of their studies. 
It was while immxBred within the gloomy walls of a dungeon that 
Bcethius composed his well-known " Cmisola<aons of Philosophy," 
Ghrolius wrote his "Commentary on St. Matthew," and Buchanan 
his excellent " Paraphrase." The renowned Cervantes, in Bar- 
bary, wd "fleta," written in the " jP&c^," afford ^sunilar proofs ; 
the name of the |rface> though not of the cmther, having been pre- 
served, in commemoration of the fact ; while ano^er work, 
"-Pleta Minor," ot "the laws of art and nature in knowing the 
bodies of me*als," by Petters, 1683, derived also its title from the 
dreumstance of its having been trauEdated from the German dur« 
iiig the author's^ confinement in this prison. Louis XII., and 
Maigaretf consort of H^iry IT. of Prance, as well as Charles I. 
ofTSngfand, made good use of &e pen under similar circumstances 
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— ^ latter famving indited his well-knowa JBfton BariUkt, or 1^ 
Boyal Xmage, the authorship of whidi has gpren rise to sonHsdi 
oarious specolatioii amoag the learned. Qneen Eloafoetii) while ' 
confined bj her ^ter Mary, wrote seyeral poems, whidi aie si^ 
neyer to have been equalled ^ter hw enlarg^nent; and the mtfor^ 
tmate Marj, Qneen of Scots, dnrmg hw long imprisonment, pto- 
doced many pleasing poetic coaq)eeitions, one of which, her Last 
Prajer, we transcribe for the sake of its plaintive mdadj and 
beauty. It was written (ariginalfy in Latin; we append an 
English rendering of it, for tilie benefi[t of ^ose who prefer a rer- 
nacolar version : 

'* Oh ! Domine Dens, **Ohl mj God and my Lord, 

SperaTi in te— I ha^e trusted in thee ; 

Oh ! oarime Jesn, Oh ! Jesn, mj Loye, 

None libera me. Now liberate me. 

In d«T4 catenlL, In my ^tiemiee* power. 

In mieerA p<9n4 In alfiietion'j sad hour 

Deddero te. I languish for thee. 

Languendo, gemendo. In sorrowing, weeping, 

£t genoflectendo, And bending the knee, 

Adoro, imploro I adore and implore thee 

ITtUberea-me!" To liberatid me !" 

In ^anctng over the story of miui^ alterary Hfe,4iow touching 
are its appeals to our own sympathy I Who can read llie above 
witihout feeling their force ? It is not every «ne who has philoeo- 
pl^ enough to abide tbe impudent reply made to the learned 
Frenchman, Treret, who, on being susmitu^y tak^ from his sick- 
bed to l^e Bastile, after psM<mGj submitting for qev^ral weeks to 
)^ '^durance vile," on inquiring for what efibnce he was S> treated, 
received from hia officer the foUowing heartless and insolent 
response : " Sir, I think you have a deai of ciffiosily P Every 
one has read the history and woes of S£lvio PeBia>,<^' author of 
Framcesea dcu Mmfir and other renowned; Italbutiamgedier, whode 
love (A poetry survived so many years (^ his gloogyAi it a i E c tx atf dtt; 
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Sir Walter Raleigh^ memorable "Histdry of t*ie World," 
dlthaagli nnfiiRshed^ remains a. noble monnment of his leiUrning, 
industry, and indomital^ perseverance, nnder circumstances «o 
apparently adverse to the cultivation of letters as those m which 
he was placed, during the gloomy lapse of liis eleven years' imjm- 
sOnment. We might also cite numea^us otheraf but two moie 
names must sufifioe ; they are of equal celebrity — ^both beii^ 
remarkable instances of high genius, although remotely (^posite it 
character. We refer to Voltaire and Bunyan, the former, wh<>, 
wMle in the Bastile, sketciied the plan and partly completed 
Bis Htnriaddt; and the latter, who, during his cruel incarceration. 
IB Bedford jail, produced his world renowned FUgrmCs JProgress: 
And how many more, like McDiarmid, have exhibited the sad 
Combination of genius allied to abject poverty? who, asP'Israeli 
relates, while engaged upon his "System of Military Defence,'' 
, became so study-worn and emaciated tiiiat -his hollow «yes seemed 
like dun lamps shining in the tomb. His entire life was, indeed, 
one contitmous strife with the fell spoiler ; often th6 day passed 
cheerfully without its meal, but never without its page I 
' An enthusiastic temperament is also often the accompaniment 
df genius-^a feature of diaracter that renders it the easy victim of 
delusion and credulity. Numerous instances might be adduced hi 
proof. Sir Isaac Newton was half inoculated with the absurdities, 
of judfcial astrology. Dr. Johnson was proverbially superstitious. 
What curious paradoxes may be seen between the writings and 
actions of the same men. Hobbes, the deist, wa6 a most devout 
believer in ghosts and spiritual existences. Locke, the matter-of- 
fact pjiilosopher, was an inordinate reader of romance, iand revelled 
in works^ of fiction. And too truly has the character ot the great 
F^nck Verulam been depicted as "the wisest, greatest, meanest 
of mankind r ' 

* Turn* we for a moment to the domestic peculiarities of the 
kazned, we shall find no less abundant evidence of tiie verity of 
&ehr true iedgssBe^fx^^en'As irritaMle, Johnson evinced his ner- 
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▼<MH OTitability hj hiixog his dsOb to the TOry qoiok. Another 
worthy bat eccentric biUiopde, William Coke, of Ldth, who died 
some dozen jemrs since, presents also a singnlar iiustance of a 
qoick and irritable temperament ; although we may scarce^ won- 
der at his case^ he haying girea ns, if not an aU-saffioient, at any 
rate, a somewhat Indicrons dme to his malady, for he' was actnally 
caoght one day r^bbing his head in whiskey I — ^na marvel that he 
was hoi-headed. Others again indulged strange yagwrles fmd 
hnmors; — such as Menage, who, while science covered his head 
with lanrels, used to cover his feet with several paiis of stocking 
Pope nsed to brace himsell np with corsets. It is related that 
Magliabecchi, the learned librarian to the Grand Dnke of Toscany, 
nsed to divert himself with pelth^ spid^v. He seldom left his 
bo<^, for he nsnally ate, drank and slept among them ; thus imi- 
tating the domestic propensities for his favorites. Sir Walter 
Scott entertained an absurd opinion that his poetic vein never 
flowed happy except between the vernal and antmnn^ equinoxes ; 
he was aqcustomed to rise at four,, and walk about his room in a 
state of nudity, calliog it his air-breath. Rousseau, when do<Mned 
to the company of tiie common-place, occupied himself with knitting 
kwee strings, which he evidently preferred to long yams. Bloom- 
field wrote his Farmer's Boy with chalk upon the tq) (^ a pair (rf 
bellows— a wind instrument, till then a novelty in the choir of the 
Muses. The author, it is thus evident, is both more at ease and 
more to advantage in his study than anywhere else ; and t| is not 
surprising that we find him covet this seclusive retreat, and indulge 
his predilection sometimes at the expense of the rules of etiquette 
and courtesy. 

MonteMuieu's complaining epistle to a friend, affords evidence 
of this, where he intimates that the frequent and protracted visits 
oi certain intruders caused much detriment to the prQ^ess . of hijs 
works. Another sciribe was so avaricious of his time^ tba^ his 
frequent appeals proving unavailing, he caused to be inscribed 
over the door of his study the iuviting announcement^ that who* 
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efeat remained there most join in his labors. Melancthon, like 
E?eljn, wafi so chary of his time allotted to study, that he would 
aote the intervals wasted by intrasiye yisitants, i9 order to redeem 
them from the hours devoted to repose. Others have been driven 
to the forlorn expedient of escaping from their window, being sa 
hedged in by their considerate friends, as to be allowed of no 
more convenient egress; and Boyle, actually had to resort to the 
advertising columns of a newspaper, to secure exemption from 
similar annoyances. A few words touching the connubial infeli- 
cities of the learned will bring oqr chf^ter to a close. That there 
have existed some renowned in the aunak of literature, who, like 
Budoeus, enjoyed the singular good fOTtune to retain the frdl mear 
sure of matrimonial happiness, coi^dued with the pleasures of li^ 
erary pursuits, cannot be denied; but it may be doubted whether 
these do not form exertions to rule. This great writer found in 
his wife an invaluable assistant in his arduous studies; ever at his 
side, assiduously collating, comparing, or transcribing,, she con- 
tributed essentially to the reduction of his* literary toils. In one 
of. his letters he represents himself as married to two wives, qbb 
of. whom blessed him with pleasant little ones, the other with 
books. Evdyn was no less felicitous in this respect, for he was 
indebted for much of his success to his amiaWe wife, whose refined 
taste and skill were equal to any emergency; and whpse Iwreast 
was fired with the same passion that inflamed her husband's pen; > 
it was to h^ ingenious pencil the embellishment to his trauidation 
(rf Lucretius owed its origin. It is also true that mMiy, we might 
perhaps say the majority of great men, seem to have repudiated 
HMttrimony altogether, probably from some premonition of their 
disqualification for its enjoyments. A host of great names occur 
to us, pi?^enting an astounding array of siairdy ojd bachelors^ 
enough to startle the complacency of the most charitable of the 
fiur sex. Michael Angelo, Boyle, Newton, Locke, Bayle, Shen- 
fitone, Leilmitz, Hobbes, Yoltaire, Pope, Adam Smith, Swift, 
Thomson, Akenade, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gold- 
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smith, Oay, Lamb, Wa^ngton Irving, et cum muUis (dms^ were 
1^ decided for ceiebacj. lificfaael Ai^elo replied to a remon- 
stiiuace on the sabject, that he had espoused his art, and his WGtks 
were his children. Dr. Badcliife lived and died niunarried; 
although within five or six years prior to bis decease, he fell des- 
perately in love with a patient of rank, wealtJi and beaoty, triple 
charms to fioscinate even an old bean; bat alas for this gdlaat 
h($ro, his soit became non-snited, and to his mortificatioi^ his rejec- 
ted addresses were afterwards hnmortalized by Steele in his 
** Tattler." Without staying to inquire into the causes which 
saperinduce this anti-social feature of the lit^ary clwiracter, it 
may not be amiss to notice some of its anomalies. For exsoEopi^, 
Smollett, whose writings are but too frequently found not only 
prurient, but indelicate, was yet unimpeachable in his morals. 
La Fontaine wrote fictions, fertUein intrigues, but he is not known 
to have left one amour on record in which he personally enacted a 
part. Sir Thomas More, who was a strenuous advocate of free 
toleration, yet himself became a fierce and bigoted persecutor; 
and Young, although constantly denoundng a love of preferment^ 
was all his life long secretly pining after it, and, while the most 
sombrous of poets, was in private life a trifdng punster. Cowpcr, 
^ melancholy and misanthropic, perpetrated, that laughter-pro- 
voking ballad, Johnny Gilpin; and we find a similar contradictory 
characteristic in Sterne^s whining over a dead donkey, while he 
proved himself bankrupt in human sympathy and natural affection, 
beating his wife, and leaving his maternal parent desolate and 
neglected in her last moments. 

Byron's misanthropy, also, was only to be found in his pen; for 
his moral self seemed a strange compound of vanity and affecta- 
tion, united with a love of the ludicrous, sarcasm and irony. And 
poor Hood, the punster, whose master-passion gave melancholy 
evidence of its absorbing power over him, even at ihe hour of dis- 
solution, — while his wit was vibrating the national heart, his own 
suffered from the extremest melancholy. Among the many extent- 
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pore pQQS he uttered in his sickness, in describing to a friend his 
near approach to dissolation, he could not resist his ruling impulse, 
for he added, " I came so near to death's door, that I heard the 
creaking of its hinges." 

It woiild be no uninteresting literary speculation, remarks Mr. 
D'Israeli, to describe the difficulties which some of our most favor- 
ite works encountered in their manuscript state, and even after they 
hlkd passed through the press. Sterne, when he had. finished his 
first and Second volumes of " Tristram Shandy,^ offered them to a 
bookseller at York for fifty pounds, but was refhsed : he came to 
town with his MSS., and he and Robert Dodsley agreed in a^maa- 
n«r, of which neither repented. 

" The Rosciad," with all its merit, lay for a considerable time 
in a dormant state, till Churchill and his publisher became impa- 
tient, and almost hopeless of success. "Burn's Justice" was dis- 
posed of by its author, who was weary of soliciting booksellers to 
purchase the MS. for a ti^fle, and now it yields an annual mcome. 
Collins burnt his odes before the door of his publisher. The 
" Essay on Truth," by Dr. Beattie, could find no publisher to pur- 
chase itj and was printed by two friends of the author, at their 
joint expense. "The Hfetorical Conneidon of the Old and New 
Testament/' by Shuckford, is also reported to have been seldom 
inquired after for about twelve months. The MS. of Dr. Prideaux's 
" Connexion," is well-hnown to have been oflFered to five or six of 
the most eminent booksellers, during the space of at least two 
years, to no purpose, none of them undertaking to print that 
excellent work. It lay in obscurity till Archdeacon Echard, the 
author's friend, strongly recommended' it to Tonson. It was pur- 
chased, and the publication was very suceessfol. The undertaker 
of the translation of Rapin, after a very considerahle part of the 
work had been published, was not a little doubtful of its success, 
and was strongly inclined to drop the design. It proved at last to 
be a most profitable literary adventura It is, perhaps, useful to 
reeord, that -while the fine compositions of genius, and the elabo- 
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rate works of emdition, are doomed to encoantef tliese obstacles 
to fame, and seldom more than -slightly remon^tited, books oi 
another description are rewarded in a most princely manner t at 
the recent sale of a bookseller, the copy-right of " Vyse's Spelling- 
Book " was sold at the enormons price of jS2,200, with an annuity 
of fifty guineas to the author. Like many other works, which 
have since become classics, Thomson's " Seasons " long in yain 
sought a publisher. Beresford received but £20 for " His Miseries 
of Human Life,'' yet the work is said to have ultimately realized 
^5,000. Shall we infer from this that the booksellers are utterly 
destitute of critical acumen ? On the contrary, while they have 
been influenced by the prevailing popular taste, they have been 
usually conspicuous for their liberality to authors^ since they «re 
their patrons and friends. 

" Poetry is," according to Coleridge, " its owri exceeding great 
reward," and this is about all the awards which fall to its votaries. 
Intellectual endowments are of themselves- too costly and rare to 
be vulgarized by sordid gams. Yet who does not compassionate 
the privations and poverty of the mighty minds, whose genius has 
enriched the realm of thought with the bright creations of fancy, 
or whose patient and laborious studies*^ have revealed to us tha 
great mysteries of science — a wealth so vast, that no pecuniary 
returns on our part could adequately compensate. 
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" Let 's ta]k of gravM, and worms, and epitaphs " 

There is scarcely any subject of more touching interest, or one 
that awakens a deeper sympathy in the human heart. If weinay 
not hold intercourse with the venerated dead, the mind is instinc- 
tively beguiled into a reverie so irresistibly bewitching that We 
seem U> share a silent colloquy with our ghostly companions ; and 
then our thoughts anticipate our own, in musing over their last, 
long resting place. ' • 

<^Man*8 hoine is ia tbe grave t 

•>. Here dw^l the multitude ; we gaze around, 

Weread their monuttients, we fiigh, and while 

We sigh, we sink." 

The early, though now almost obsolete usage of decking the 
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graves of the deceased with flowers — a custom observed among the 
Greeks and Romans, and even down to modem times in manj 
parts of England, Wales and Germany — is fraught with the most 
delightful associations ; and induces an elevation of sentiment and 
a poetry of feefing, equally calculated to mollify our grief, and to 
mvest tie sepulchre with the kindling emotions of hope and immor- 
tality. The epiti4)h of the founder of Grecian tragedy, th^ cde^ 
brated .Sophocles, written by Sunonides, proves that such a custom 
of honoring the illusfrious dead then existed : 

*< Wind, geuUe eyergreen, to form & shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering Tine ; 
So shall thy lasting leaves, with beauty hung. 
Prove a fit emblem of the lays he sung/' 

There can scarcely be imagined a more delightful place, than 
that valley of unfading green and everlasting flowers, where Sadi, 
the royal Persian poet, is entombed. Hafiz, of the Bame nation, 
and scarcely less renewed as a poet, planted with his own hands 
the (^press under which be directed his body to be entombed, aod 
over which, for ages, his enthusiastic admirers and countrymen 
-scattered roses, and hung chaplets of flowers. "We ad<H*n 
graves," says Evelyn, "with flowers and redolent plants, just 
emblems of the life of man, which has been compared in the Holy 
Scriptures to those fading beauties, whose roots being buried in 
dishonor, rise again in glory." 

l%ese liallowed rites of burial in some of th^fural districts <^ 
the fatherland have been so exquisitely detailSrby Irving in his 
Sketch Booky that it would be presumptuous temerity in us to 
indulge in such recitals; yet we may be allowed to attest the 
faithfulness of his admirable sketches, having been an«eye-witnes8 
of several such touching scenes in England and South Wales ; and 
a listener to many a mournful dirge, as the pageantry of death 
moved noiselessly on. 
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<*Tbe8e>okea flowers that tell 
What words could ueTer speak so well," 

were rendered peculiarly expressive of the circumstances of the 
deceased ; for example, at the funeral of a young female, the 
chapret-wreath of white roses was bOTne by one of her own sex 
and Age before . the corpse, the token of vbgin purity and inno- 
cence, and afterwards hung over her accustomed seat at the 
church ; the rose was also sometimes blende^ with the lily as the 
eHd>lem of fhdl mortality ; the red rose for such as had been 
remnrkable for beneyolence ; and when it was mtended to betoken 
the hapless loves or sorrows of the departed, the yew and cypress 
were used. Stanley, thcpoet, who wrote about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, sighs out the following plaintive strain : 

"Yet strew 
TJpon my dismal grave 
Such offerings as yoti have. 

Forsaken cypresse and yew ; 
For kinder flowers can take no hirth 
Or growth from, such nnh^py earth.** 

Alas for the unpoetic artificialities of modem innovation, which 
have preferred to rear the mighty mausoleum, in the stead of these 
.modest and eloquent, though frails memorials of those once loved; 
i^ i^ because the sculptured marble were a more enduring monu* 
ment, it could also embalm the memory of its sacred deposit with 
th^ fragrai^t incense of the flower's sweet Iweath. The magic 
lines of Shakspeare apply with singular force and appositene^s, 
when he says, — 

« With fwrest flowers. 
Whilst summer lasts, and tli^e here, Fidele» 
. ril sweeten thy sad grave ; thou, shalt not lack 
The flowier that's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
" The leaf of eglantine ; whom not to slander, 
l^ttWBetened net t^ breftth.** 
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Where is the heart, in its gushing of 8(mtow, that would not, 
as the nnbidden tear bedews the sainted grave, yield to snchfipon- 
taneoos offerings of affection, and bind an osier ronnd the sod ; 
Imt " pathos expires under the slow labor of the chisel,'' says 
the essayist to whom we have referred, "and becomes chilled 
aiaong the <hM conceits of sculptured marble/' - How varied the 
emotions excited by a visit to the rural cemetery ; the noisy tur- 
moil of busy life yields to the peaceful quiescence of the tomb, 
and we envy not the being whose sensibilities are so obture, as to 
induce in him sm abiding jHreference for the former, without award- 
ing one passing tribute to the memory of the departed. Here aire 
alone to be found a panacea for the many sorrows of human wo ; 
the mother's anguished bosom no longer yearns ta^ hw los^tidol, 
and all the hallowed love of kindred, once rifled and dissevered, . 
have passed away In the common compantonship of the tomb-; 
while even tiie " envy, malice, and uncharitableness " of those of 
sterner mould, tu-e alike hushed in undisturbed harmony and rest. 
And around a sainted mother's grave what pecuHar sanctity seems 
to hover, investing the hallowed ground with a sacredness and 
sublimity that irresistibly excite emotions of. grateful veneration, 
compared with which the gorgeous paraphernalia attendant on the 
funeral obsequies of an Alexander fall upon the heart with sick- 
ening disgust. The funeral car of the deceased Emperor^ sustained 
a vaulted golden room,' eight cubits in width, and twelve in length; 
the dome was decorated with rubies, carbuncles and emeralds, and 
embellished by four historical paintings. Above the chamber, 
between its ceiling and the roof, the space was occupied by a 
quadrangular throne of gold, ornamented with figures in relief, to 
which golden rings were appended, bearing garlands of flowers 
that were daily renewed. Above the whole was a golden crowh, 
of such huge dimensions that a tall man could stand upr^ht within 
it ; and when the sun's rays fell on it,, it shone with incwaceivable 
splendor. In the chamber lay the lifeless body oi Alexand^, em- 
balmed in aromatics, and enshrined in a coffin of mamve gold. 
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A jsimilar fe^eKng of reyerence is awakened as we find ourselves 
sorroanded by the tombs of the mighty dead — ^the great men of 
past s^es — as fwr instance, the Poet's Gpmer of Westoinster 
Abbey. And f^l what a hmnillatkig ledson is here tanght the 
eager votaries of Immaa ambition ; with the excep^ns of Shaks- 
peare and Addisoti, scarcely any oi the memorifds of the great 
founders of our vemacular Kterature, exceed the simpk records of 
their names, and the duration of their mortal sojourn on the earth. 
Tet simple as such mementoes are, they appeal mwe eloquentiy to 
tiie heart than any other, they awaJten a deeper sympathy between 
the living and the dead. This is especially true with re^>ect to 
l^e author. "We read his history in his works, and fancy almost 
we share a personal acquaintance with him |tiU. 

^*Our cathedrals and old churches,'^ writes Willm<jtt, "grey 
^th the rust of centuries, spea^ to the heart through the ^je^ 
Beath is never unlovely, but meets us With the Gospel upon his 
£fi,>aiidt^e garland of hope upon his fbrehead. Addison might 
well deH^ to pass an afternooon among the tombs of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The truest and most chewing eloquence speaks from 
the grave of piety. T^e white marble monument of William of 
Wykeham, is a liv^er exhortation to Christon benevolence than 
a phHosophic trea^^ upwi generosity. If we delight to keep 
green the graves of our poets, wIm) have beguiled with their music 
theswrows of life, our feelmgs become enlivened by purer eleva- 
tion, wfeen lingering by the sepulchres of those who have minis- 
tered to na of the oracles of heavenly wisdom. We call to mind 
tfieir hallowed exaiiq)le of holy livmg— their illuminated wisdom, 
their ipl^astened temper, and their serene and happy ^xit from a 
Mfe.of SOTTOW and self4enial, which was to them "a baptism unto 
unmortali^." 

IJie irst place of worship in the Acropolis of Athens was the 
sepulchre of Gecrops. It may be fairly inferred, that the tombs 
of the Atheisms were the origin of then* temples. The epitaph of 
Yirgil, si^d to have been ^e product of his own pen, is as follows: 
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'* Mantuft me geniiit : CaUbri rapuere : tjB&ei nvDe- 
Parthenope : oecini paseua» rora, duces." 

For k9 brevitj, thid e^Mtaph may be regarded as a fair spedm^ 
of the Grediui staxuiard of excelleiice in this species of wr^ing. 
It may be rendered — '^I sang flocks, tiHage, beroes; Mantua 
gaye me life ; Bmndnsinm death, Naples a grare.'' One of the 
most «uicient Gre^ inscriptions, erected over the warriors at the 
battle of Potidasa, (432 B. C.,) is still in existence, althoogh in. a 
n^irtilated state, being among the Elgin Marbles at the Britidi 
Maseiun. 

Prior to the introduction of ttie Christian religion into^ Britain, 
(A» D. 600,) the Pagans possessed no rel^oos edifices^ as the 
massiye Dridical remains on Salisbnry Plain even^to this day b^ar 
testimony. We are indebted to the monks for the establishment 
of the nnmerons maimskries which, in after times, studded the laijd; 
and which originated omr more modem chwrckes. The term minster 
is a corruption from monast^y, and originally designated a secret 
place ior prayer. In England, churchyards for burial are not of 
readier date t^an the year 850 ; and it appears that burial ia 
churches and chap^ were unknown tfll the fifteenth century. 
The places of inhumati<Hi, according to the Roman law, were 
universally excluded from the predncts of their citiesw 

Epitaphs were not in vogue in England till the reign of Semea I. ; 
Us motiier, the ni^rtunate Mary, Queen of Scots, often amused 
herself when at the I^endi court in compiling this ^)ecies c^ 
writing. Heaa^es erected in the church fflgnified a candlestick fur- 
nished with different lights, and erected at the head of the ceno- 
tsapb. They were called in the time of Edward III. tastro doloru. 
Moveable hearses w^e earlier in use : the name, as applied to 
the vehicle containing the corpse, was ad<^ted ia the reign of 
William and Mary. 

"During the middle ages in England," b&js Sir Kenelm Digby, 
" there were no monuments of decoration, corresponding.with tiie 
heathen philosophy ; if at the funerate of great nobles or 
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jtiiere was a more magnificent pageant, it was always ecclesiastical, 
alwa;^s monastic — nerer seQular or imlitary.'' Yet we find tke fol- 
lowing brief acconnt of Oliyer CromwelPs foneral in Westminst^ 
Abbey, whick was attended with great pomp, and which is bnt 
little reconcilable to republican notions : " the walls were hung 
with two hundred and forty eseutcheoas 5 ' the splendid sorrows 
that did adorn the hearse' were twentynsix large embossed shields 
and twenty-four smaller with crowns ; sixty badges with hi6 CTest ; 
thirty-six scrolls, with mottoes ; his efi&gy, carved and superbly 
arrayed ; a relyet pall which contained eighty yards." Not long 
after this event, his grave was rifled with ruthless desecration by 
the royalists, his body hung in chains, and his head " exposed to 
the f)dtings of the pitiless storm" for twenty years I How 
huB^ating the transition : the outrage was; however, but a reflex 
of the tyrannical spirit of the age. In early limes, ik England, ft 
custom prevti,iied of arraying the deceased in the most costly and 
sumptuous ornaments th^ once possessed *, but how infinitely more 
touching and true to nature are the rural simplicities of an English 
country funeral, in its demonstrations of grief. We shall now 
^esent a few specimens oi early monumental inscriptions. 
• Ooi^h, in his "Sepulchral Monuments," gives the followihg 
curious and early specimen. It is dated 1420, in St. Petelr*s 
Church, at St. Albans: 

« Ib ye yere of 0]iri8t><m thousaod and fbur himdryd foil ianm witib fbiir 

and sixieAe 
I, Rfdiwpd Skipwithe, gentylmaH in birthe, late fellow Of New Inne, 
In my age twenti, on my soul partyed from the bodee ixi Augnst an 

16th day^i 
And now I ly h« abyding God's mercy under this stone in cli^y, 
Desyring you that this sal see unto the meyden pray fyr mee. 
Like as you wold that other for ye shold*'^ 

In St. Martin's Church, London, the following ingenious comr 
^{)Os»tion is inscr&ed to the memwy of a son of mortality, yclept 
Morens Caldwell, 1590 : 
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" Earth goMW 
Earth treads on 
Earth at to 
Earth shall be 

< Earth npon 
Earth goes to 
Earth though on 
SMrCh shall from 



Earth, 



As mould to mould, 
Qlittering in gold, 
Return ne*er should, 
Ooe where he woiUd. 



(Consider may. 
Naked away. 
Be stout and gay. 
Passe poors away. 



'* Be merciful and oharitaUe, 
RelieTe the poore as thou art able ; 
A shroud to thy grare 
Is all that thou shalt hare f 

Another relic of this species of writing, on an old monnment 
in St Ann and St. Agnes', London, is equally ingenions, and much 
moro laconic and excellent : 



Qtt 


an tris dl 


Tul stra 




OS guis ti ro 


um nere tit 


H 


san ohris mi 


t mn la 



In this distich the last syllable of -each v^d in the xxjpper Une ia 
the same as that of each corresponding word in tlie last line, and 
is to be found in the centre. It reads thus : 

QuQS anguis tristi diro cum Tulnere stravit 
Hos sanguis ehristi -miro turn munere latit. 

Translated thus : 

Those who have felt the serpent's venom*d wound 
In Christ's miraculous blood have healing found. 

We meet with many like the preceding, that are admirable m 
their religious sentiment, but a large majority of the epita^)hs, 
prior and immediately subsequent to the Kefbrmatien, are worse 
than c6ntemptible. Among the atten^ts at the facetiooB^.take 
the following : 
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ON THB pVKK OF ^3IAKI.BORair69« 

<* Here lies John, Duke Df BCiurlboroagh, 

' Who run the French through and through ; 
He married Sarah Jennings, spinster, 
Dieditt Windsor, and vaa b«ried at Westminster.** 

In St. Bennett Faol's Wharf, London : — 

" Here lies one Morct and no more than he. 
One Mare, and no More / how can that be ? 
Why one Mwe, and no more, may well lie here alone ; 
But here lies one More^ and that's more ^an one f* 

TROM BROOM CHTTRCHTARD, ENGLAHD. 

" God be praised ! 

Here is Mr. DUDLEY, senior. 

And Jans, his wife, also, 

• . Who, whilst liidng, was his superior : 

But see what Death can do, 

Two of his sons also lie he)re. 

One Walte?, t'other Joe : 
They all of them.wentin the year 1610 below." 

in St. MicbaePs Churchyard, Aberystwith, is iwiother to the 
memory of David Bavies, Blacksmith : 

«* My Sledge and Hammer lay reclined^ 
My Bellows, too, have lost their wind. 
My Fire's extinct, ffiy Forge decayed. 
And in the dust my vice is laid ; 
My coal is spent, my Iron gone. 
My Nails are drove — my work is done^" 

The following epitaph is transcribed from one of the local his- 
tories ^ Cornwall :— 

« Father and Mother and I 
Lies buried here as under : 
Father and Mother lies buni^d here. 
And I lies buried yonder." 
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FmOM OVmrALIfOW OHXTRCHTAmB, COAJTWAUm . 

[It mft7 b« reftd «itb«r bftckwftidf m- forwftrdto.l 

« ShftU we all die ? 
We shall die aU, 
All die Shalt w^^ 
DieaHweshaU.- 

In St. Oermain's, in the Isle of Man, the following very singu- 
lar epitfiph is yet to be seen, in Latin, over the tomb of Dr. Sam- 
uel Rntter, formerly prebendary of litcifield, and afterwacds 
Bishop of Sodor and Man : ^ . 

*' In thift house 

which I have borrowed from 

my brethren the worms^ 

lie I, 

Samjtvl, by DiTine permission. 

Bishop of this Island. 

Stop, reader ; ' 

behold, and smile at 

THE PALACB OF A BISHOP ! 

Who died May 30, 
in the year 
1668." 

An Hiberhian epitaph reads as follows — it is taken from the 
old chnrchyaxd at Beltnrbet, Ireland :^- 

<* He^e lies John Higley, whose father and mother were 

drowned in their passage from America. 
E[ad they, both lived, they would have been buried here f* 

In St. MichaePs churchyard, Crooked lane, London, is the fol- 
lowing laconic record : 

•* Here lieth, wrapped in clay, 
The body of William Wray ;— 
.^ I haY0 no more to say !** 

The following admonitory vdce from « tomb in T^etfoid church- 
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yaard, Norfolk, will at least bf? penned with xpUitest by tke advo- 
cates of the t^Bpecanee ciuise : . 

•* My graadfatliet lies bmied here. 
My cousiii Jane, and two nnoles deur $ 
My father pei^shed with an inftammation in his ^es, 
My sister drt^ down dead in the Minories : 
Bttt the reason why I'm here interred, ^Msoording to my thii&in^, 
Is;owing to my good liying and hard drinking^! 
Therefore, good peoplOi if you wish to live long, 
Don't drink too much wine, brandy, gin, or anything strong." 

With two or three additional specimens of the facetious, we will 
^adly torn to ^ometMog" eithibitiBg u graver and better taste. In 
Selby churchyard, York, is the following attempt at the hidlerons, 
in mem^y of one IVMes :' 

** This tombstone is a Milestone^ hah, how so ? 
# Beeausey beneath lies Miles, who's Miles below*^ 

Here wa hare another from the Emerald isle ; mysterion^y 
ciJcalated to suppress a^ inqnidtiTeiiess as to the departed. 

*• Here lies I>at Steele . — 
Thftt*8 Tery thrtte : — 
Who wais he ? what was he ? 
What's that to yoti?"' 

Over the grave where Shakspeare's dust reposes, is inscribed the 
foilowing well-knowri quaint abjuraticm : 

*^ Good Friend, For Jews' Sakfr Forbf are 
To Digg the IXvst Enclosed, here : 
Blest Be ye Man yt l^arcs These Stones, 
And Cursed Be Him yt Moyes My Bones. **^ 

We quote another antique sp&imen, on a tombstone m the 
same ^urdiyard^Strifctford) :. 
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«* DMth creeps »boiight on hard. 
And eleali abroad on seen, . 
Hot darts are snding , and ber arrows keen, 
Hiur stroolLS are deadly, oom they soon or late. 
When being struck repentance is too late* ; 
Oeath is a mlaut, foil of ending sorrow. 
Then liTe to day, as then maj'st dj to morrom 
AnnoDomony 1690.** 

In Haadon churchyard, Middlesex, the following inscription to 
the memorj of a certain member of the medical fraternity, who 
s^ms at least not to have been indifferent to the good things of 
life, bowers gceat his penchant for drugs : 

*< OXf THOMAS CnOSSriKLD, Jt. I>. 

<* Beneath this slone, Tom CrossfieM lies. 
Who cares not now who laughs or cries.; 
He laughed when sober, and when mellow. 
Was a harum>scarum harmless fellow : 
He gave to none designed offence. 
So— *flom amV qui mat y pense ' (/)** * 

The subjoined is copied from an old churchyard at Uanfllanjtw- 
thyl, WiOes: 

** Under tlus stone lies Meredith Morgan, 
Who blew the bellows of our church mrgan ; 
Tobacco he hated, to smoke most unwilling, 
Tet neyer so pleased as when pipes he was filling ; 
No reflection on him for rude speech could be oast. 
Though he made our old organ giro many^ a blast. 
No puffer was he, though a capital blower, . 
He could fill double 6, and now lies a note lower." 

Byron wrote the following epitaph on John Adams, of Sout^ 
well, a carrier, who died of drunkenness : 

<*^ohn Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
A carrier who carried the oan to his mputh well ; 
He carried so much, and he carried so fiist. 
He could carry no more-^-so was carried at last; 
For the liquor he drank being too much for one. 
He could not carry off, so heH» now etrviMm.** • . 
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We close our comk selectiomy with the following brief and pithy 
epitaphs on Drs. Walker and Fuller ; the former, it will be remem- 
bered, Wrote a wwk on "English Particles.*' That to his me- 
mory is : 

•' Here lie Walker's PartiiBlei." 

And the other reads as followeth : — 

«* Here lies Fuller's earth." 

In the diurchyard of St. Anne, Boho, London, is the following 
cmions epitaph (m Theodore, King of Corsica ; it is from the pen 
<rf Horace Walpole : " Near this i^ace is interred Theodore, King 
of Corsica, who died in this parish, Dec. 11, 1156 5 immediately 
after leaving the King's Bench prison, by the benefits of the act 
of Insolrency ; in consequence he registered his kingdom of Cor- 
sica fix the use of his creditors. 

** !rhe Grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slares and kings ; 
But Theodore this moral learned, ere dead ; 
Fate poured its lessons on hia living head, 
Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread." 

The following is the chronicle of an ^Ltraordinai^ character: 

** Beneath this stone in sonnd repose. 
Lies William Rieh^ of Lydeard elose ; 
Bight wives he had, yet none snrvive. 
And likewise children eight tinges five ; 

Of great grand-children five times four, 
Hxeh born, WcA bred, yet fete adverse. 
His wealth imd fortune did reverse ;— 

He lived and died immensely poor, 

Jnly the tenth, aged nine-four r* 

The following is the well-known inscription on the grave-stone 
of Uattheir I^oir, written by himself : 



f 
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<* Painters and hermlds, hy your les^e, 
Her« lie the bones of Matthew Prior : 
The son of Adam and of Ere ; — 
Let Bonrbon or Nassau go higher P 

Oarrick's epitaph on Qnin, in the Abbej Ghnrch, at Bath, has 
been copied oftener than it has been exceeded. We kpow of 
▼ery few entitled to rank in a higher class : — 

*< The tongue whidi set the table in a roar. 
And charmed the puUic ear, is heard no more : 
Closed are ihoee ejes, ^e harbingers of wit. 
Which spake before the tongue, what Shak5]^eiu«e writ. 
Cold is that hand, which erer was stretched for^. 
At friendship's call, to suocor modest worth. 
Here lies James Qnin ! — Deign, reader, to be taught. 
Whatever thy strength of body, ibrce of thought ; 
In Nature's happiest mould, however cast, 

• To tfiis complexion thou must come at last !" 

The one on Wifliam Hogarth, in Chiswick churchyard, by Gar- 
rick, is in excellent taste : 

«* Farew^l, great painter of manldnd. 

Who reach'd the noblest point of art ; 
, Whos^ pictured morals charm the mind, 
J^d through the eye correct the heart ! 
If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; — ^ 

If nature touch thee, drop a tear : — 
If neither move thee, turn away. 
For Hogarth's honored dust lies here.* 

Some distingoished n&en have amused themselyes, while living, 
by inditing epitaphs for themselves. Franklin, snjod the great law- 
yer and orientalist, Sir William Jones, have l^t ehaxacteriistic 
performcmces of this kind in prose. 

Turn we to the silent sleeping place of " good old Isaak Wat** 
ton" — ^the author of one of the daintiest and pleasantest^rf 
books — ^the Complete Angler, It is a book to.be e^jojed. on the 
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river^s bank, amid loxuriant scenery, such as he describes, with the 
melodipus ditties of birds overhead, dad bright skies bending over, 
and gilding the limped waters beside him. In Silkstede's chapel, 
utnated on the banks of the beantifhl Ichen, near the venerable 
city of Winchester, may be seen the. grave of this worthy old 
angler ; it is in(Meated by a blue stone, with the foflowing Unes 
traced opon it : 

*• Here resteth the body of • 

MR. IZAAK WALTON 

who died on the 15th of December, 1688. 

" Alas ! he *8 gone before ; 
Gone to return no more. 
Our panting breasts aspire 
After their aged sire. 
Whose well-q>ent life^ did last 
Full many years and past ; 
And now he hath begun 
That which will lQe*er be done: 
Crowned T^th eternal bliss. 
We wish our souls with his. 

VOTIS MODESTIS SIC FELERUlfT LIBER I."* 

Writing of the cremation of Shelley's body On the sea-shore^ 
Byron says, you can have no idea what an extraordinary effect 
snch a funeral pile has on a desolate shore, with mountains in the 
back ground and the sea before, and the singular appearance the 
salt and, frankincense gave to the flame. All of Shelley was con- 
sumed, except his heart, which would not take the flame, and is 
now preserved in spirits of wine. 

The Turks designate the grounds appropriated for the remains 
of the dead, by the expressive term, " Citia cf Silmce^^-^A name, 
which, we learn by oriental travelers, acqmres additional force 
from the vast extent of« ground marked by these monumental 
stones, before he arrives at the abodes of the living. The elo< »5T*nt 
author of *^ AnasticUiws " refers to their curious usages of intermen;! 

11 
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ftt tbe hrger Modem eem^teries of Constantiiiople and Scutari, 
caused faj the didike of the Turks to reK^en tbe ground where It 
Is known a corpm has aireadj been deposited. The spIencBd 
mosquie, called tiiat of Suleiman, at Constantinoj^e^^was erected by 
that monarch as a memorial of the grief experienced for tlv.e death 
of his ddest son, Muhammed. The c<^n containing the remains 
of this prince lies by the side of that of the SuTtan Selim^on 
whose t<Mnb is the proud epitt^h — " On this day Sultan Selim 
passed to an eternal kmgdom, leaving the empire of the world t?o 
Suleiman.^ The tombs of other gnltans are also attached to the 
Tfurious mosques which they constructed or embellished. We shall 
not stay to describe these tombs, but simply remark, that the slabs 
by which the graves are usually denoted, are perforated with holes^ 
through which beautiful flowers grow and diffuse their fragrance 
and their leaves around. The grounds are thickly planted with 
trees, which afford a grateful shade ; and were it not for the gro- 
tesque turbaned headstones, the effect would inspire deep solem- 
nity. The Turkish females are accuitomed to visit the last resting 
places of thdr deceased firiends on Fridays, On which day they have 
a conceit that they retmrn to a consciousness of their severed ties. 
It is curious to observe that the Turks never use a cofi&n in their 
burials ; indeed much of the distinctive character, or prejudices, of 
variouft nations may be gathered from their ^meral customs. In 
the East Indies, previously to consigning their dead to the grave, 
they dry the corpse by fire : dsewhere they have been disposed of 
bf the morejrammary process of a watery grave, or been given a 
prey to wild blasts or vultures. 

6i CartmeU churchyard, Westmoreland, there i& a neat tomb- 
gt^e to the memory of Mr. John FeB, who had been for many 
years an active surveyor of the turnpike roads from Kirby S!^- 
dal to Kirl^ WeA. Upon tihie stone are the Mowing ai^HrojHrir 
Ate Ij^es :— ' 

« Beader, doth lie not merit well thy praise. 
Whose practice was through li£d to mend huwaya f^ 
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The following remarkable epitaph^ at 4lie entnmce of the ehnrch 
of San Sidvador, in the city of Oviedo, in Spain, erected by a 
prince ]!iamed SSHo, with a very cnriQus Latin inscrif)tion, may.l^e 
read two hundred and seventy ways, by b^inning with, the capital 
S in the centre. ^ 

- SiLO Princeps Fectp, 

T I C E F S P « C' N C E P S T B C IT 
I E* F SPBC^INCBPSFTECI 

E F S P E C N t R I If B P S F E -<J 
BFSPECNIBPRINCEPSFB 
FSPECIiriRPOPBINOEPSF 
aPECN IRPOL01»R I NOEPS 
PBCN I RPOLILOPRINCEP 
iCKtRPOLlSlLOPRINCB 
PECNIRPOLILOPRINGBP 
SPBCNIJIPOLOPRINOBPS 
P S P E N I R P P R I K E # S F 
BFSPECNIrfPRINCEPSFE 
CBFSPECNIRINCEP^FEC 

1 C B F -S P E C N I N B P 8 F E C 1 
riCBPSPBCNCEPS. FBaiT ^ 

On flie tomb are inscribed these letters : 

H, S. SL'S. S. T. T. L. 

Which iwre the initials of the following Latin words : 

Blc Situs est Silo, sit tiM terra levis. 

[In English.] 

<* Here lies Silo. May the earth lay light on him.** 

The epiti^h of Mchael Drayton^ another of the EHzaJbethan 
poets, said by s(Mne te be the^ compositioA of Ben Jonson, wid 
by others to be by Qnarles, has iilso a species of qnamt bea;aty 
and ^danaity which raises it above the ordinary level. It was 
MngiaaHy m gilt telters : 
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** MiCJiLLmis PmAtToir, Bif. 
A memorftble poet of thk tgt* 
Bzohanged his laor^ for » crowno of gloryo* 
A*>. 1681. 

Doe, piom Marble ! let tkj readers knowe 

What they and wbat their children ewe 

To l>nArroir*8 name, whose eaered dnst 

We ree<«iBiend onto thy TRver : 
Protect his oemorj, and preserve his s*orje» 
Bemaine a lasting monument of his glorje ; 

And when thy mines shall disolaime 

To be the treasa'rw of his name. 

His name that cannot fkde shall be 

An eTerUsting monument to thee.** 

Here is « beantifiil inscription in the EngBsh bmyfaig-groaDfl 
«t Bonrdeftoz. 

*' There was % sweet and nameless grace. 
That wander'd o*er her loTcly face ; 
And fk-om her pensive eye of 'blue> 
Was ma^o in the glanee which flew. 
Her hair of soft and gloomy shade* 
In rich luxuriance curling 8tray*d ; 
But when die spoke, or when she sung. 
Enchantment on her accents hung. 
Where is Ae now ? — where all must be — 
Sunk in the graTc's ol&curity. 
Yet neTer^-ncTer slumber*d there 
A mind more pure— a form more f&ir !" 

The great Cemetery of Pire la Chaise, was consecrated as a 
public place of sepnltore in 1804 ^ it deriyed its present name from 
the favorite confessor to Lonis«£iy., and Madame de Maintenon. 
Within its boundaries formerly stood an estabMnnent belonging 
to the Jesmts, called the " Maison eU Moni Lmiks^ snbseqnenl^y, 
in 1*763, on the suppression of the order, the estate \fas sold, and 
passing into the hands of the public au^orities, it be(»me implied 
to its present purpose. This cemetery oeenpiee an area of (me 
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hssdred acred ; it Is laid oot m pictnresqiie style ; its beauts, 
rich fdii^e^ and funereal flowen^ have an effect solemn and deefdj 
imposing^ intersected as they are, by its yariegated monunentitl 
^aractnres ; dbeit there are to be seen many painfbl indlcati^UEh 
of the mnmmeries of monkish affectation, and ifo lack of the silly 
▼anities^ md liEir-fetched conceits which alike disfigure most of th« 
burial-grounds elsewhere. 

The^hapel, itk which funeral cer^nonies are performed, is alnmt 
sixty feet rin height ; it^ chaste and imposing in its architectural 
pn^rtiona, and is lighted within by a window in the centre of the 
roof. Of the numer'^TLS intwesting tombs which decorate these 
grounds, we can only menti(^ a few. That of Abelard and 
Heloise represents a Gothic chapel of much beauty. 

A large monument ha? been here erected to the memory of the 
Pr«ich poet^ De Lille, another to the chemist Foucroy, Madame 
Oottm, the authoress. La Ponjtaine, Moliere, Joseph Bonaparte,, 
Sonnini, the naturalist, St. Pierre, Langes, the Orientalist, Laplace, 
CuTier, Benon, Tolney, Tabna, Haiiy, Madame Bufresnoy (cafled 
the tenth Muse), and Madame Blanchard, who perished in 1819, 
by her bf^lloon taking fire. 'Hie tomb of the nnfortunate Madame 
Blanchard is surmounted by a globe in flames. On that of La 
^Fontaine sits very compc^edly a black fox, while two has reliefs m 
bronze represent, one his fable of the Wolf and ^Storfej^ and the 
other, that of the Wolf and the Lamb. Le Feyre has a mi^ifi- 
eent sarcophagus) where two figures of Fame are crowning hto 
buBt, fttid a serpent, the emblem of immortality, encirdhig his 
sw<»rd ; while Ney, "the bravest of the brave,'' de^s unmarked, 
wive by a single cypress. 

Some of the humbler memorials more thMi conjugate for the 
absence of splendor, by their touching simplicity ; take the ft)lIow- 
ing specimens : — "F(mvre Mme! a 29 ans.'' — "-4 ma Mire.'' — 
"Amon Pere,^' The reader ni^igt pardon the sudden transition, 
but we have another of a totaHy different character, which we may 
0(Mi8ider, for wi»it of a better term^ the Epitaph jpnkien/ta/; it may 
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be rendered thus : — " Here lies N., the best of £atbere(y ihe most 
tender of husbands ; A» disconsolate widow still keeps tkefdnoi^jshop^ 
Ru$ BiMitu, No. — /" A^d, as a B6to£f to the aboYe, please 
take the annexed, from the same cemetery : — 

♦ ^ - - 

** Ci git ma femme ; e*^ bien^ 
Pour son repose, et le mien !'* 

Much might be written respecting the tombs which are so 
thickly clnstered within the vaulted aisles of Westminster Abbey, 
and beneath the vast dome of the great metropolitan Cathedral 
of London. On entering the Abbey at the ^onth-east transept, 

* rr .» ^ o A <|>A V* - 




called " Poets' Comer," the mind becomes overwhelmed with the 
stately grandenr and mournful magnificence of the " sdenui teiti- 
plef its lofty, gilded roof, its gloomy cloistCTS, and 
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•* Storied windowff richly dight, 
' Shedding^ a dim religious light," 



at once fill the mind with a solemn reverence and awe; as you 
find yourself surrounded with the sainted efiSgies of ihe mighty 
dead. The monument, to the memory of Spencer, ori^ally 
erected by Anne, Countess of Dorset, and Imving fallen inta decay, 
was restored, in 1168, precisely in its old form^ 

*' Heare lyetf (expecting the second 

Copiininge of our Sayiour Chbjst 

Jesus) the body of Edmond Spencer, 

The Prince of Poets in his tyme. 

Whose divine spirit needs noe 

Other witnesse than the works 

Which he left behind him. 
, He was borne in London, in the yeare 1658^ 
And died in the year 1598." 

Chaiicer was buried in the .cloisters of WestBMnistOT AWbey, 
vMout the building, but removed to the south aisle in 1555; 
Spencer lies nestr him. Beaumont, Drayton, Oowley,^ Dadwaa, 
Dryden, Kowe; Addison, Prior, Congreve^ Gay^ Jonson, Sheri- 
dan, and Campbell, all lie within Westminstcap Abbey. Shaks* 
peare, as every one knows, was buried in the chancel of the Bhorch 
at Stratford, where there is a monument to his memoty. Chap- 
man and ShirTey are buned at St. Giles' in the Fieldir; Martowe^ 
hi the church-yard of St. Paul's Deptford; Fletcher and Massin* 
get, in the drarch-yard of St. Saviom^s, Southwark • DrfTKmie, 
m Old St. Paid'sj Edward Waller, in Beaconfield churdi-yard; 
Milton, in -the church-yard of St. Giles*, Cripplegate; Butler, ia 
the chutch-yard of St. Paul's Covent Garden; Otway, no one 
knows where; Garth, in. the church-y«^ at Hairrow; Pope, in 
the church at Twidtenham; Swiffc, in St. Patridc's, Dublmj 
Savage in the- church-yard of St. Petei^s, Dublin; Pamell, at 
Chester, where he died on his way to Dublin; Dr. Young, at 
Walwyn, m Hertfordshire, of which place he was the rector; 
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Thomson, in the chnrch-jard at Richmond, !n Smrey; CoUins, 
in St. Andrew's Church, at Chichester; Gray, in the chnreh-yard 
at Stoke-Pogis, where he conceived his Elegy; Qddsmith, in tlie 
chorch'jard of the Temple Church; Falconer, at sea, with "all 
ocean for his grave;'' Churchill, in the church-yard of St Mar- 
tin's, Dover; Cowper, in the church at Dereham; Chatterton, in 
a church-yard belonging to the parish of St Andrew's, Holbom; 
Burns, in St. Michael's church-yard, Dumfries; Ayron, in the 
church at Hucknall, near Newstead; Crabbe, at Trowbridge; 
Coleridge, in the church at Highgate; Sir Walter Scott in Dry- 
burgh Abbey; Southey, in Crosthwaite church, near Keswich. 

Passing over the*rude figures of abbots in the cloisters, coeval 
with the time of William of Normandy, we come to St. Edward's 
Chapel, which is fall of very ancient remains; the shrine of King 
Edward stands nearly in the centre. In the same ohapel, a huge 
marble coflSn containing the body of Edward, remarkable as hav- 
ing been opened in 1*714, by a deputation of the Society of Anti- 
quarians, when the body was found in a state of complete preser- 
vation, having oa two robes, one of gold and silver tissue, the 
other of o'imson velvet, a sceptre in each hand, a crown on his 
head, and many jewels still quite bright. 

But we must nOt linger over i^he numerous ancient relics with 
whkh every niche oi this vast abbey, and its several chapekies, are 
80 rife. The Poets' CQmer. is indebted for its renown, less to the 
sculptor^ skill, thim the great names to whose memory it has 
sought to do homage. Pope, although he contributed mwe e|H- 
taphs, than any besides, for others, has no memorial hete of his 
own. It is true he did not always confer these moumM tributes 
without due consideration for his poetic skill We r^itember one 
instance fai which he received twenty guh^as for his efiuston — a 
very laconic one, moreover, since it did not exceed as many -words, 
although in this consisted its singular merits. It is as follows z 

** She was, — but words are wanting to say what ; 
Think what a wife should be» and she was that !" 
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Pope was fond of writing epitaphs. The most Talnable is con- 
sidered to be that on Mrs. Corbet. It is in the north aisle of tbe 
parish chnrch of St. Margaret, Westminster : — 

** Here reeta a woman, good wtthoat preteaee. 
Blest with plain reason and with sober sonse ; 
No conquest she, but o*er herself desired ; 
No arts essay 'd, but not to be admired. 
. Passion and pride were to her soul unknown^ 
. ^ Conyinced tliat virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined. 
Heaven, as its purest gold by tortures tried ; 
The toint sustained (t, but tiie womMi died." 

The character and most prominent discoveries of Sir Isaac New- 
ton are summed up in his epitaph, <^ which we give & translation : 

" Here lies interred Isaac Newton, knight, who, with an energy 
of mind almost divine, gnided by the light of matiiematics purely 
his oyn^ first demonstrated the motions and fignres of the planets^ 
the paths of comets, and the causes of the tid^; who discovered, 
what before his time no one had ever suspected, that the rays of 
fight are differently refrangible, and that this is the cause of col- 
ors; and who was a^diMgent, penetrating, and faithful interpreter 
of nature, antiquity, and the sacred writings. In his philos<^hy, 
he maintamed the majesty of the Supreme Being; ih hid' manners 
he expressed the simjdicity of the Gospel. Let mortals congrat- 
ulate themselves that the world has seen so great and excellent a 
man, the glbry of human nature." 

Brief monumental inscriptions are, after all, the most eloquent, 
^hat can exceed that of Sir Christopher Wren, in St. PanPs 
Cathedral, of which he was the well known architect : 

** Lector, si monumentum requiris, oircam^ice !'* 
"and we might add that to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton : 

' *^laa&0fim Newton quem immertaTem Testantur tempus, natora, ccslom* 
mortalem hoc aarmor Fatetor ! '* 

11* 
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One of the smq^lest epitaphs to be met with, perbi^, is that 
<rf Pope Adrian, »kid to haye been writtei by himadf : — 

*< Adrianms, Papa YI., hio situs est, que nihil siU 
Iiifeliotii8.iA Tita, qoam quod imperaret duxit/* 

And then, again, that ingenius and striking in^ription, at Cracow, 
on O^mioos, in which the yery words of Scripture, which were 
used as a pretext f<^ the persecntion of the great truth he dis- 
coyered, are employed for his epitaph : — 

** Bta, soU nft moyeare." 

^ Luther's last resting^lace is marked by a plain marble slab, at 
Wirtemburg, bearing, simply, his n^me in Latm, yrith the date of 
his birth and death: also that memorialising that great hero 
of three revolutions — ^Lafayette. 

Rural funerals in England are indicative of many provincial 
characteristics : yet they are, for the most part, calctdated, 
from their combination of simplicity and seriousness^ to*stit the 
heart. The Scotch discover less of deep feelings while thelrrah 
evince this to a greater extent ; their funeral processions being 
-composed of a long retinue of men, women, and ^ven children, 
clad in their rude yet variedly picturesque garbs; their stepping at 
cross-roads, and muttering of prayers, in their deep, slow, and 
modulated chant, known as the IriA cry, or ululu^ strike the be^ 
holder as something remarkably imposing and effecting. In " tiie 
world of .London," it is, of course, far different, where an individ- 
ual may di0 without scarcely his next door neighbor being aware 
of the fact ; the usual indication is given by the wm^, with their 
muffled standards at the door. If there is less of real feeling ex- 
hibited, thwe is more of solemn pomp and parade : for instance, a 
pall is generally bdme before the hearse, garnished with nodding 
plumes, which also deck the hearse itself, and the horses, whidi 
are always of a jet black ; while the mounM^rs are, envdqped in 
sable cloaks, scarfe, and hat-bands. * 
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The cemetCTy at Stoke Newington acquires peculiar interest, 
tcora the drcumstance of its haTing been fonned in Abney Park, 
where^r.Wa^ts^ so frequently trolled during his long residence 
at the hpspiWbJe manskm of Sw Thomas Abney. The west of 
London, and Westminster cemetery, differs from all ihe modern 
burial places aro^nd the metropolis. The grounds a,re very beau- 
tifully laid out in the Italian style : its chapel, monum^ts^ and 
other buildings, are very impofflng. The enclosure, in the neighbor- 
hood of Highgate, is the Nort^ London Cemetery. Its leading 
feature is a small abbey4ike building, with an octangular and or- 
namental dome. A beautiful window of painted glass, represent- 
ing the ascension of our Saviour, adorns its extremity. Column, 
pyramid, sarcophagus, tomb, vase, and sculptured st(me, aarrest the 
eye, whSe a gigsadie mound is seen canopied with a g<K)dly cedar; 
(md the beautifiil Gothic church crowning the brow of the hill, 
with its heaven-directed spire, peers above the upper v^rge of this 
s^ted place of graves. Beauty and death appear, in this lovely 
spcrt, to have entered into a compact together ; for, while the lat- 
ter delves freely beneath the soil, the former reigns in undisputed 
possession <rf its suJ-fece. Art has done much, but nature scarcely 
less to render this place of sepulture beautiful. Flowers bloom In 
luxuriant profusion, while the mountain ash, the laburnum, syca- 
more, acacia, laurel, and rose-tree, all minister to the enchantment 
ci^ the scene. 

In musing over these memcflrials of the departed, the mind is 
iattditively impressed with the consciousness of our otm mortattty, 
coupled with the heart-inspu'ing hope of that day when the sle^ 
kg dead shall be restored, and our disunited atoms once more 
assume their wonted form afadeomeUn^s. Yes — 

** God fomed them from the dust, and He once more 

Wm give thbm strengUi and beauty as befbre, * 

^though strewn as widely as ih« desert air. 
As winds can waftibem, or the watera bear.*^ 

He grave of the ^'Dwryman's Baughter/' in the old church- 
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yard of the hamlet of Arreton, Isle of Wight, has become €»deaiod 
to the CSiristiaQ heart by the magic pen of liCgh RichmoRcL We 
visited the hallowed sjpot some years ago. The chnrdiyard and 
parsonage are approached by one of the most enohuiting niral 
lanes the feuiey coold conceiye. The venerable church is five oen- 
tories old. The grave is indicated by a i^ain marUe slab/ with 
the following inscription: 

** TO THS MKMORT OW 

ELIZABETH WALLBBIPGE, 

*THE DAIRTMAlf*8 DAVOSmiK,* 

Who died, Mftj 80, 1801, aged 81 years. 

' Sh* being deadt y$i »pemketk.* 

Stranger, if e'er by ckaBoe or feeling M, 
Upon this hallowed turf thy footsteps tread, 
Turn fW>in the contemplation of this sod. 
And think of her whose spirit rests with Qod. 
Lowly her lot on earth ; but He, who bore 
Tidinga of grace ^d blessings to the poor, 
Gave her, His truth an4 faithfulness to prove. 
The ehoicest pleasures of His boundless love — 
Faith, that dispeird affliction's darkest gbom^ 
Hope, that oould cheer the passage to the tomb 
Peace, that not HeIVs dark legions could destroy 
And, loTC, that filled the soul with heavenly joy. 
Death of its sUng disarmed, she knew no fear. 
But tasted heaven e'en while she linger'd here. 
Oh ! happy saint» may we, like thee, be blest-^ 
In life be faithful, and in death find rest.*' 

This is the swnted shrine of one whose touching life stcny baa 
been read in almost every language, in the palace and the cottage^ 
shedding the fragrance of a holy religion on the hearts of thou- 
sands, and been the means of inciting others to emulate the pos- 
session of " a like predoos faith." 

^unhill Fields, once known as the ijrtinery Grounds, in the 
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C% Road, waa first leased by the City of London, in 1665, to Dr. 
Tindall, who converted the grounds into a cemetery for the Dis- 
settters. It is in the vicinity of the celet)rated chapel, called the 
Tabemade of good old Whitfield, the larg^t in the metropolis, and 
it contains an almost incalculable number of bodies ; Bome who 
repose In its hallowed {»recincts, will always impfurt to it th& most 
infteresitii^ and endealring assdciatiims. There sleep all that was 
mortal of John Bunyan,* Dr. Watts, Howe, Bates, and Ow^ 
with o^ers of scarcely less enduring fame. 

On a square marble jponument, which co vera the mortal remains 
of the world-renawned dhrisiian poet, is the following inscription : 

"ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 

November 25, 174B» Aet. 75. 
hx QBO Jesu Omnia." 

How many pilgrim feet have turned towards this last restiug- 
I^aee of the gifted and tiie good. 

A few words now reiq)ecting our own cemeteries. At Quinoy, 
Massachusetts, iis one of the earliest epitaphs of New England. 
It fa inscribed to the memory of a dfetinguished dergygmiui of 
ilie olden time; Moses JPiske, who died A-ugust iO, 1808. 

** Bridntree, thy prophet's gone, this t^mb inters 
Thd Rev. Moses Fiske his sacred hearse. 
Adore heaven's praisefol art, that formed the man,* 
^*' Who soiiles, not to himself, but Christ oft won : 

Sailed through the struts with Peter's family, 
Kenowned, and Qaius' ho^itaUty» 
Paul's patience, James' prudence, John's sWeet lev**- 
Is landed, entered, cleared, and crowned abojjre !" 

In Boxbury churchyard, Massachusetts, we find the Mowing 

* Thoogh Ihave ii uotfainf on the itone to mailc H as a cenotaph, it is believed that 
Bimxan wai not haried in BnnhiU Fields, but this is said to be the only monnment that 
was raised to hit memory, escept that more imperishable one, his immortal work. 
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qaaint lines. They are insmbed to Thomas Dudley, a goTenror 
o( the colony, who died 1653. jet *l*l. 

"THOMAS DUDLEY, 
Ah ! old most die. 
A Deal's head on yt>ar hand, you ne«d not weare» 
A dying head yon on joor ghQcdden beane. 
Tou noede not one to mind. yon, yon moBt dye. 
Yon in your name may spell mortalitye. 
Tounge men may dye, but old men these dye mnst : 
'Twill not be long before you tume to dost.' 
B^bre yon tume to dust ! ah ! mustj old I dy^ ! 
What shall younge doe, when old in dost doe4ye ? . 
When old in dust lye, what New England doe ? 
When old in dust doe lye, its befit dye too.*' 

At Trenton, New Jersey, there may be seen the following beaor 
tifiilly expressive lines, inscribed over tilie tomb ol Mrs. Mary 
Dunbar, who died in 1808 : 

« The meed of merit ne'er shall die. 
Nor modest worth neglected lie. 
The fame that pious virtue giyes, • 

The Memphian monuments outliyes. 
Reader, wonldst thou secure sueh.pndse^ 
Go, learn Religion's pleasant ways." 

Another, equally touching, is sculptured on the grave-stOne of 
the Bey^ Ditniel Little, who died at JS!ennebunk, in 1801. It is 
as follows : 

^* Memento mori ! preached his ardent youth. 
Memento mori ! Bpcike maturer yeairs ;, 
Memento mori ! sighed his latest breath. 
Memento mori ! now this stone declares I" 

Blihu Yale, the founder of Yale College, at New Haven, Cbn- 
necticut, lies buried at the church in Wrexhaln, "Wates. Sis 
monument, a plain altar tomb, bears this insmptio^ : 
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" Born in Ameiiea, in Btir<4)e l^red, 
In Afrio trayeled, and in Asia wed ; 
Where long he lived and thriyed, in London dead. 
Much good, some ill, he did ; bo hope all's even, 
"^ And that his sonl through mercy's gone to Heayen. 
Ton that snryiye, and ^read ihis^tale» take ^aM, 
; for this most certain exit to pr^)are> 

Where blest in peaoQ the actions of the just 
Smelf sweet, and blossom in the sileijft dust." 

,In Goncotd, Massachosetts, there is the lo^Uowmg reiBdLrkable 
antithetical inscripftion Cver o^e of the sable sons of Afnca : - r 

** Qod wills ua free ; man wills us slaves. I will as God wills» God's 
will bci done ! Here lies ttie body of John Jack, a natiye of Africa, who 
<iied March, 1778, aged 60 years. Though born in a land of slavery, he 
was born free ; though he lived in a land of Hberty, he lived a slave; 
till 'by his honest, thou^ stolen . labors, he acqiured the sourco ^f-sl*" 
twy^» which gave him his freedomi though not long before his death^.the 
grand tyrant set him on a footing with kings. , Though a slave to vice, 
h^ practised, those virtues without which kings are but slaves.'^ 

At Springfield, Massachosetts, is a^ tombsi^one to the meotory 
of Mary, wife of Ebenezer Holyoke, who iied in 165t, ihseribed 
asjfotiows: ' 

" She yt lyes here, was while she stood, 
A very glorie of womanhoode : 
Even here was sowne most pretious dust, 
WhicJ> surely riiall rise with the just." 

The beautiful cemetery of Mount Auburn, occupying about 
twenty >cres, pre^nts the most picturesque alternations of hill 
iffld' valley, whose labyrinthine shades make it the very, beau ideol 
xd a^i^ace of sepulture. Here repose the ashes of many a sainted 
name J and here, too, may be found many a touching record erf 
d^»fii;rted worth : Spur2;heim's monument is the first that greets 
the eye of the visitor as he enters the enclosure. Laurel Hill 
O^^tery is to JBbiladelphia what Mount Auburn is to Boston: 
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its natural and artificial beauties Ind fdr to rivid ev^ those of 
the first named, Godfrey, the inventor of the qaadrant, has been 
brought to this necropoHs, and a handsome monument erected 
over his remaks. Commodore Hull, also reposes here. 

To the lorers of rural beauty, the sequestered shades of Oreen- 
wood hare an indescribable fascination. The sad solemnity of its 
assodations predisposes ^e mind for an apprecia1i<m of its exceed- 
ing loYeliness. We pass from the city of the limg into liie city 
ct the dead, as we would into another and a fairer world. Around 
us are st31 ^ires and towers and palaces, and hqmble homes, as in 
the thronged abodes of life, but oh, how silent I and our HfjS axe 
still, here, as if we felt the presence of their spirits who are sleep- 
ing about us ; their spirits, which in the beauty of tiie scene find 
fit changes for the margin of the riv^ of life immortal. 

Standing at the^astem verge of this Necropolis, on Ocean HUl, 
wh^re the pious Abeel sleeps under a column, in white fflmplidty 
reflecting his experience, we look oflf through Sycamore Grove, 
and Grassy Bell, and beyond Highland Avenue, to the elevation, 
whca^ death won so many, long ago, in the battle of Brooklyn; 
aad where now sleep^ with their brothers of the revolutionary 
strife, the heroes who fell in Mexico — all their confiicts ended 
now, and they in the rest which would be etemai but for that last 
trumpet which shall startle all the armies to the grand and 
ultimate review. A more pleasing emotion is awakened as we 
pause, in that vicinit;y, by the obelisk which marks ^he grave of 
Dr. Forry ; or, not far tram that, by the temple in wluch art has 
gathered her ministers to tell the mournful histtny of the sudden 
death of Miss Cauda, with whom her friends* best joy a-nd hopd 
went from the world ; or, near Sylvan Bluff, by the monument 
which the artist Catlin has reared over the gentle wife, who for 
seven years accompanied him on his wild and hazardous journeys 
in the wilderness, and finally died, some few years ago, in Pajris. 
There are all conditions, all varieties, in deatti as in life, and the 
wanderer 4n Greenwood turns tram the g^raves we havQ mmticH^ed 
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to tibat ^ ^e beaatiM indiao, Do-kum^m, who ean^ to see the 
white man's palaces, with a delegatioii of his tribe, liyiBg beyond 
the: prairies, and died here, a few years ago. It is down by the 
margin of Sylran Lake, mid close by it is the modest eolnmn 
erected to '^ poor MacDonald Clarke,'' in whose numbers, if .there 
was ^ more of madness, and more of mdancholy," there was also 
more of genins than glows in the works of some c^ gteater geniiis. 
3arry Cornwall thiffi beantilnlly m<^alizes upon the brevity ol 
life :— 

** We are bom ; we laugh ; we weep ; 
We love ; w^ droop ; we die ! 
Ah \ wherefore do we laogh or weep ? 

Why do we live or cUe? 
Who knows tbat secret deep ? 
Alas, va^t I ! 

Why doth the violet spring 

IJnseen by human eye ! 
Why do the radiant seasons bring 
. Sweet thoughts that quickly fly ? 
Why do our fond hearts cling 

To things that die ? 

We toil^-through pain and wrong ; 

We fight— and fly ; 
We love 'y we lose ; and then, ere long, 

Stone-dead we lie. 
O lifor is «// thy song, 

* Endure and— die !' ** 

' Th6 grave of otnr great Washington, at Monnt Yemon, is the 
dirine which the national heart most venerates, yet it is allowed 
to soSer the spohation of tin^. 

Jefferson lies in a chorch-yard at Monticdlo. The grave is 
marieed by a granite obeM:^ eight feet i^, and on a piece of 
marlHie ms^rted in its southern face are inscribed the three acts fwr 
wMclr he thought he best deserved to be remembered by posterity. 
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The inscriptioa was found unong bis papers after Ids dealh, in his 

own handwriting, and is in these words : . 

« Hwe iMt bmried 

THOMAS JErPEBSOKy 

Author <^ the DeoUraU<m <^ Aq^LericiMi Iiidq>6adeiice, 

Of the Stfttate of Virginia for BeUgious Freedom^ 

Aad Father of the UniTersity of Yirglnia. 

Madison sleeps in a country chnrch^ard: so does Monroepso 
does John Qoincj Adams. Jackson slumbers within the groves of 
the Hermitage, in the tomb erected by himself. General Tajicwc 
occupies an unpretending tomb in the pubHc cemetery of Lomsville. 
Aaron Burr's grave is at Princeton, New Jersey, but recently 
indicated by the erection of a monument. It is surrounded by the 
monuments of Jonathan Edwards, John Wither^)oon, Ashbell 
Green, and other deceased officers of Princeton Clollege^. whereof 
Burr's father was once presidei^t. Calhoun's grave is in St. PMr 
lip's church-yard, Charleston. 

It is worth while noting a few of the singularities of oustom 
with regard to mourning for the deceased ; in Europe as well as in 
our own countary, black is, of course, considered the appropria/te 
habiliment, as representing the eclipse of life, and the darkness of 
the tomb ; but in China white is used, as expressive of the belief 
tliiat the dead are in heaven, the place of pujity. lur Egypt, 
again, the color is yellow, because it represents the decaying of 
trees and flowers, while blue is sometimes employed in Turkey, to 
denote the sky as the place of departed spirits, etc. The ancient 
Scandinavians celebrated the entrance into life with mourning, and 
the departure out of it with ^joicing : and even in Scotland, ihe 
bagpipe and dance were tised formerly at the latt^ ; we find it 
recorded that a piper officiated thus in Perthshire, as late as lt36. 
Equally ingenious and curious have been .the expedients en^loyed 
by individuals to secure a lasting menunrial, or to defy the ravaged , 
of time, in all ages ; from the embalming process of the Egyptians 
to the modem mode of preventmg deooo^KNsition by the in&aon 
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of ars^c. Many remarkable thiogs might also be cit^, touching 
, the eccentricities of men at, or previous to, their decease, respecting 
their frail tenement. 

At Dorking, in Surrey, we remember yisiting the spot on ^he 
summit of Box-hill, where a certain mad captain of the Britfeh 
army, ordained by his will that he ^ould be buried head down- 
wards, as his conceit was, that the world was crazy, or upside 
do^^, ajisi when he expected to awake again, he thought his- posi- 
tion would place him right. At Guy's HosjHtal, one of its attenid^ 
unt. Burgeons eigoined"it upon his executors to have his body 
-enclosed in a glass coffin, several inches thick, that the studeiits 
might observe the gradual process of decomposition ; and the r^ 
siains of the so^alled prophet, Mahomet, it is knowii, are poised 
in mid-air, between earth and heaven, su^nded by a magnet : 
many other absurdities might be add6d, but it is needless ; they 
Iffoclaim no less truly, if not so manifestly, their folly, as did the 
illiterate sculptor who, having to inscribe the well known admomr 
tory Kne, " Sit transit gloria mundij^^ with great self-compiaceney, 
presumed to change the last word to suit his purpose, as descrip- 
tive of the day of its inscription, and which he rendered as Mlows: 
Sic transit gloria 7hiesday(!) Are we at liberty to add^a single 
refiecti<Hi deduced from the subject'. It is related of the Empress 
Josephine, that her last worcS were to the effect that she never 
.doused a single tear to flow : such a record is trf itself a month 
ment more enduring to the human heart than all the tnagnificence 
of the costly mausoleum, or the gilded shrine ; and when the fame 
of the warrior's prowess shall have been forgotten, or the ifiela- 
dious measures of the poet's muse cease to be sung, the simple; 
saent Appeals of modesty, virtue anJ heaven-borh faith, wiU far 
oat^live them all ; it is over such the sweet lines of Bryant ^pply: 

** Stoop o'er t^e place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone : 
' ' And they "who near the church-yard*ft willows stray. 
And -listen in the deepening gloom alone. 
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Hty ibiiik of gentle eoola now peased swsy. 
Like the pure breath into the Test unknown, 

Bent forth from heaTen among the sens of men. 
And gone into the boundleM heaTen again.'* 

U pMudDg oyer some cherished dust, we recall the trath and 
bedntj that once were associated wiUi it. It is only that we may 
look thence into the future, where all sweet impulses shall be in 
perfect and perpetual bloom; that we may contrast the Hfe, amid 
dacknees and toil, that is passed, with the life that is to come, 
dkaly seen, far away, by the ** delectable moontuns.^ , 

We close onr chapter on these mementoes of mortality with the 
fc^owing impresstye passage from the London Eclectic : 

" How beautiful is the memory of the dead ! What a holy 
thing it is in the human heart, and what a chastening infiuei^^ it 
sheds upon human life 1 How it subdues all the harshness that 
grows up within ns in the daOy intercourse with %he world 1 How 
*it melts our unkindness, softens our pride, kindling onr deepest 
lore, and, waking one highest aspirations I Is there one who has 
not some loved friend gone into the eternal world, with whom he 
delights to liy« ag^ln in memory ? Poes he tiot love to sit down 
in the hushed and tranquil hours of e^dstence, and call around hhn 
the face, the form, so fa^niliar and cherished — ^to look into the eye 
that mirrcured not more clearly his own face than the soul which 
he loves— to Usten to the tones which he loves to listen to, the 
tones which were once melody in his ear, .and have echoed softly 
in his ear since they were hushed to his senses ? Is there a spirit 
to which heaven is not brought nearer, by holding some kindred 
soul ? How friend follows ^iend, into the happy dwelling-place of. 
the dead, till we find M length that they who ItSved ns on the 
heavenly shore are more than they who dwell among us ! Every 
year witnesses th6 departure of some one whom we knew and 
loved ; and when we recall the names of all who have been near 
to ns in Kfe, how many of them we see passed into that city which 
is imperishable. 
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"The blessed dead ! how free from stain is our love for them I 
The earthly taint of oar affections is buried with that which was 
eormptible^ and the diviiie flame in its parity iUnmines oor Inreast 
We hav-e now no fear ctf losing them. They are fixed for or eter^ 
m^lym th^ mansions prepared for our re-onion. We shall find 
them waiting for hs, m their garments of beauty. The prions 
dead ! how reverently we speak their names 1 Our hearts are 
sanctified by their words which we r^oaember. How wise they 
liate now grown in the limitless fields of truth I How joyous they 
have become by the undying fountains of pleasure t The immor^ 
tal dead ! how unchanging is their love for us I How tenderly 
they loqk down upon us, and how closely they surround our being! 
How earnestly Hiey rebuke the evil of our lives* 

" Let men talk pleasantly of the dead, as those who no longer 
Buffer and are tried — as those who pursue no longer the fleeting, 
but have grasped and secured the real With them the fear and 
the longings, the hope, and the terror, and the pain are past : the 
fruition of life has begun. How unkmd, that when we put away 
their bodies, we should cease the utterance of their name?. The 
tender-hearted dead who struggle so in poHing from us ! Why 
AoxM we speak of them in awe, and remember tiiem only with 
sighing? Yery dear were they when hand da«f>ed hand, and 
heart responded to heart. Why are t^ey less d^ar when they 
have grown worthy a higher love than ours, and theur perfected 
souls might receive even our adoration! By their hearthnside, 
and by their gravenside, in solitude, and amid the multitude, tlnnk 
dieeifnlly and spei^ lovingly of the dead." 

** We die and disa|^pear4 

Of myriads passed within the veil* hot one 
Has e'er returned the mystery to clear ! 

He-^-God's incarnate Son ! 
Then was the dark ohscnre made li^^t. 

O'er Deatii and Grave the Tieto^ was Won, 
And life inonortal ll^ronghi to light !" 




THE SHRINES OF OEN.HJS. 

"Mor^ sweet than odon caught by him who laUs 

Near ipicy shores of Araby the blest,— 
' A thousand* times Blbra exquisitely tweet- 

Tba ft^ifht of holy feeling which we meet 

In thoughtful moments, wafted on the gs^ea 

Ftom fields wherogood meA walk, or bowers wh^reiA tfiey rest*' 

WOROtWORTS. 

«The love 
Of mighty mlndf doth fallow, in the jDore 
Of human hearts, the ruin of a wall 
Where dwelt the wise and wondl^ras.''— Brmoir. 



How nmversal is tlie influence of association. Thehprne of 
childhood — ^however humble — ^becon»ea invested with a thousand 
endearing charms, which^ cluster arouad the heart ^ih sweet and 
enduring tenacity, compared with which, the most ravishing 
beauties of nature, or glitterii^ blaiHlljSk&^ti^ ^ art, lose aH 
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tiieir Vitciery and force. This feeling, which seemi^ closely 
BUed to that of cotisanguinily, lore, or fricaidship, transfers itself 
to feanimate objects, times, and places, which the presence of 
fhc»se x>nce lored or venerated may have hallowed ; thtis trailfr^^ 
forming them into jsahited shrines, at which memory loves to be 
the devoted worshipper. " One ^ the best secrets of our enjoy- 
ment," says Hasditt, ^^lies in the art of cultivating pleasant assb- 
dations.'^ Bvcrryliiing connected wfth tiie chfldi^Bn of gerins 
awakens imiversal sympathy ; — ^the places where they have dwelt 
aiid lab(»red m thought, which have witnessed their sufferings and 
fiiental angd^, and given birth to the brilliant cireations of intel- 
lect, necessarily acquire a sacredness «.nd an interest unknown to 
any other. 

Says a contempowiry, — "The associations W literature sare 
h world of pleasure in themselves. The cultivated mind finds 
beauty and delight everywhere that its bright presence has lin- 
gered ; its sympathies wOl cKng to the most barren rock, or the 
most desolate heath, where the shadow of genius tas fallen, ?md 
its footsteps'liave trod. Greece is something more than Greece 
to him^-; it is the land of Homer and of song, of Plato and of the 
Acadehiy, of Phidias and of sculpture. Italy is not so much the 
seat Of the OsBsars, as it is the synonym of the Giceros and the 
Ylrgils ; and, more recently, of those great names in art, which 
have been well saM to i)e the admiration and des^ir of all modem 
successors. And so it is still ; for the truth is, l^t from gedus 
embodying itself in fiterature, there emanates an allrhallowing in- 
fluence, extending even to the inanimate of nature. Whatever It 
touches, it c(toecrates-— whatever it iHPeathes upon, it rescues fi?om 
oblivion ; the hamlet, which but for this, would neVer have looked 
<mt from its depth in the ^eenwopd, has risen into the world's 
regard, airfbeownes the Mecca and Medina of many » willing 
pilgrim. How many have passed the Janiouium lull since the eve 
of tfeatday on which Tasso received ike stroke of death, before the 
borei^oo^ be wieadied on his brow I How many have stood, m 
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mA&mn mosuiig, by.tbe hamlet of Arqaa, where the lorer of LanfiK, 
freed from her eUieresl passion, sleeps the oawaking sleq), tho^h 
still felt to be the peirading spirit of these moaotam solitudes I 
Mow many hare wandered through the streets of Florence, in 
bootless qoest of the localities of Dante and Boccaccio f Kor In . 
our own coantrj is the spell less powerfol. Aronl the Hnconscious 
witness of the erer-waking fame of its Shak^>eare ; how sphere^ 
like the music of its waters I how deeply consecrate by the most 
interesting of asMX^iations ! Abbotsford ! the residence of the 
n<Mrthem Aristo ; how ceaseless the march of that wondering ret- 
inoe already begun to traverse its now q>iritless hafis ! The low, 
hatched Cottage of Boms ! has it not echoed the fbptsteps of 
many a wrapt admirer of its fbrmerinmate ? And even the shady 
retreat of Dmn^ond, and the pastoral soUtnde of Ramsay, iiaye 
they not, too, participated in Uie tribute thus paid to genius, in all 
ages and climes I '^ 

To begia with a few literary- localities, — the first with which we 
commence, ^though somewhat inodorous in nune, from its faavi^ 
long been considered as synonymous with poverty, wretchedness, 
and crime, — St. Giles* — we mighi yet mention two names con- 
nected with it, rendered immortal in verse, — Chapman, the earliest, 
and perhaps one of the be^t translators of Homer; and Andrew 
Marvell,^the aocompli^ed wit, poet, mmI patriot ;/idl that W9& 
mortal <^ whom, reposes m a sepulchre of its parish church. Turn, 
we to anot^^ dassic ground,-^-the Borough of Southwarfc, — 
in its precincts once stood the wdl-remembered Gfobe Theatre, of 
which Shakspeare was at one time pro{»rietor. Shakspeare's first 
i^pearance in puUic Hfe was as attendant at the door of this 
theatre, which stood near Bankside. Bankside, Sonthwark, is 
also full of interest, from the fac^ of its being the spot where tiie 
great dramatist lived during his stay in Xondon. *" Strat^ord-oii- 
Avon," (the birth-place of Ski^speare, and where he lies, enr- 
tombed,) says an eloquent writer it BUbdeaood, ^^does not contalii 
the remains of mere English genhis ; it is ,the place of j^lgtimage 
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to the entire Immaii raee. The names of persons of all natioDS 
are to be found, as on the snimnit of the Pyramids, endrded on 
the wdls of 8haki^eare's house ; his grave is the common resort 
of the generous and enthusiastic of all ages, and counl^nes, and 
times. All feel they^ can— 

«* Riyal all but Shakspeare'B name below." 

Near the Globe were the Bear-Garden^, where M2abeth,"h^ 
liebles and ladies, used to solace their tender sensibilities with de- 
gant sport — ^bear-hunthig. Two other early dramatists, Beau- 
mont and Metcher, also lired near neighbors with the gteat (kama- 
tisti The mortAl remains of Fletcher and Massinger rest within 
the lame-honored walls of St. "Saviour's. In this vidnity formerly 
stood that famous rendezvous of the wits of olden time — the 
Tabard, whence Chaucer set out with his " Pilgrims" on his route 
for Canterbury. Here, also, lived and died the contemporary of 
the latter — GoW^. 

The favorite resort of the learned of those days, — ^Raleigh; 
Spenser, Jonson, 'Philip Sydney, and others, was the Msrmaid 
Tavern^ Friday sfe-eet, Cheapside; hel'e Shttksp^are and Jonson 
used to sharpen each other's wits. Dryden's dwelling was situated 
in Fetter lane, formerly called Fleur-de-Lis Court : this v^erable 
piie is known to the curiousby tw<J grim-looking lions in ston^, 
over the door-way. This spot witnessed most of the poets' toils 
and suffS^ings — ^till they ceased in the quiet of Westminster Abbey. 
Dr. Johnson's iKJuse, in Bolt Court, Fleet street, no longer exists. 
Tlie accompLishM author of the " Pleasures of Memory" relates, 
that when he was a boy of fourteen, he had a violent desire to Sfee 
Hhe great lexicogri^her, who was then the acknowledged head of 
Bnglish literature. He did not know him, nor was he acquainted 
with any one who had that advantage : and in thi^ emergency he 
determined to introduce himself, with the hope that the visit of so 
young an admirer would prove its own excuse. He went accord- 
ingly, to B^t Court ; but when he got his hand upon the knocker, 

12 
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bii heart faQod Um, and he oane away, and Bererrei^wed ike 
atleo^ 

..Ookkmitik has haI)ow«d a dkty ^)ot in London, by Ms resideaQe 
ihate ; it is oallad Green Arbor Ckntft, Oid Bailey, fiere Olirer 
resided in the outset of his career, ere his fame dawned ^)on the 
world ; and here he completed his " Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Literature in Europe," and wrote those amusing 
papers, which were afterward ec^ec^ under the Utie of ^ '' The 
Citizen of the World.'' The author was wnting his " Inquiry," in 
a. wretched, dirty room, in which there was but one chair ; and 
when he, from dvility, oS&ced it to his yisitors himself was dDliged 
to sit in the window. This house was the last in the alley^ 
looking on a desert, known by* the name of " Break-^eck- 
tftairs." 

East Smithield was ike l»rth-place of that rare poet ^ the 
dder sdiool, Spenser. The chequered oareer of the gentle author 
of the Faerie Queem is familiar to the reader — Im remdei^, 
Kikc^man Castle, Ireland — ^its being fired by the populaee-^his 
return to England — porerty and dUsasters, and subsequent death, 
in an obscure lodging-house in King street, Westmin^r. His 
deatjbk was more honored than his life ; for, says Camden, his 
hc»rse waa extended by poets ; and tn^urnful elegies and poems, 
with the pens that wrote them, w^^ thrown ii^ his tomb — in 
Westminster Abbey, 

Pope awoke to being in a place no Jess ante^K)etic than Lombard 
stsreet — a street whei:e bankers and money-changers are as rife in 
that day as no^. Pope's residence at TwickeiAam is well-known; 
near his dwdling, the tree may be seen, iioseribed with the 
words^ ^^Jlare Fope, svmgf imd^ whose dieter and ^ade he*^ 
produced many of his ef^ions. He ^eps in the east end of 
Twickenham church. 

John Milton's birth-place was in Bread street, Che^qwide, 2A the 
" Spread Eagle ;" the house, howev^, was consumed in the Orgeat 
Fire of London. Milton was proverln^y addbted jo winging 
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his abode ; few mcnre noted instances of the kind being upon ' 
record. He ia believed to have written his " L^Alltgro^^ and " II 
Femeroso " at Horton, in Bnckinghamshire f his ^neat epic, at 
least the earlier portions, were penned at a hoose at Forest Hill, 
near Oxford. The poet afterwards resided in a laige hoose m 
AldeiBgate street, London, where he carried on the craft of a 
8eho<^a9ter, politidan, and philo6q)her. His noble ^advocacy of 
liberal opinions, it will be remembered, brought him little fame and 
less fortune. Prom this spot he removed to a house in Hoibom, 
feuemg Lmcoln's Inns Fields, thence to lodgings in Scotland Yard, 
near Whitehall, and finally, to the dwelhng, still extmit, in West- 
minster, looking into St. James' Park. H^re he lost his i^ht, 
which his political opponents ascribed to the anger of Heav^ f&t 
his abetting the popular cause. The ancient front al this memo- 
lal^ building forms now its back, and overlooks the fine garden 
<^ the late Jei»my Bentham. Near the top of this ancient "frcmt 
is*a stone, bearing this insmption — * 

<* Saored to Milton, the prince of poets." 

l%is memento was pat up by Hazlitt^ who rented the house fot 
8(Mne years, sdely because it Was once the abode of John Milton. 
Lest any tourist ^ould be in quest of Its locale^ we will add, it 
stands in York street, west of Westmmgter Abbey, No. 19. At 
the commencement of the Plague, Milton lived in BunhUl Fields f 
be ^fi&a .removed to the residence oi a weidthy Quaker at Chal- 
fount, at which place he doul^less dictated his " Paradise Be- 
gal^ed," to his then wife, Elizabeth Minsball The poet's last 
house — " the narrow house appointed for all living " — ^was a grave 
in the chancel of St Giles, Cripplegate. Lord Bacon has be- 
queathed the memory of his noble genius to Gray's Inn, where he 
lived and wrote. The comer of Fleet street and Chsuicery lane 
witnessed the a'dvent of the poet Cowley. Two renowned painters, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Hogarth, immortalized their art in 
Leicestw square, at the house since called the Sabloniere Hotel 
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'And again in St. James' sqoare, with its neighborhood, we might 
mention several illnstrions names as its inhabitants: Newton 
lived m St. Martin's street^-on the sonth side of the sqnare ; and 
Steele, in Bury street Byron first saw the light in Hdlis street, * 
Hanover sqnare ; he wrote his " Hours of Idleness" at Newark, 
his "Siege of Corinth'' in Piccadilly, overlooking the Green Park. 
Cowper's rural retreat was at Olney, Buckinghamshire Cave's 
house, the frequent resort of Johnson and Goldsmith, was at St. 
John's Gate, Clerkenwell — a venerable relic, still extant At No: 
8 Ivy lane, leadmg to the great book mart, Paternoster row, there 
was formerly a tavern, frequented by the literati (rf those days, 
where, according to the Spectator ^ " was held the Humdrum Cluby 
who used to sit together, smoke their pipes, and say nothing tffl 
midnight." Franklin wwked at Wall's Printing-house in 1125, 
situate in Portugal street, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; he lodged at a 
house facing the Catholic chapel, in Duke street. At the mention 
of such associations, how* many reflections suggest themselves ; 
but we refrain. 

It is worthy of remark, that poets have all loved the rivers I 
Need we mention the banks of the Doon, or the braes <rf Yarrow, 
the lonely retirements of the Duddon, ot the strewns by which 
Edmund Spenser walked in his glory, "breathing bright dreams of 
hope and l^essing, and murmuring, as he walked thenr margin, a 
music sweeter than their own I" 

Alas I the cherished boon has been but too frequently denied t^ 
the majority of those who have sought "to build the lofty rhyme," 
for they have been generally found located in a lofty apartment, 
as if privation and poverty could best propitiate the muse. 

Speaking of localities, we ought not to omit the mention of the 
too notorious Grub street, of poetical memory. " We never think 
of a garret," says Ryan, in his " Poetry and Poets," "but.an infi- 
nitude of melancholy and lanky associations of skin and bone, poor 
poets and authors, come thronging on our imaginations. All ideas 
of the sins of the flesh evaporate on our entrance, fco: if i^ the 
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flesh ttiat ever inhabited a garret were to be duly weighed in the 
balances, we are of opinion that it would not amount to a ton. 
Xn walking up the steps that lead to this domiciliary appendage 
of genius, we are wholly overcome by the sanctity of the spot. 
We think of it as the resort of greatness — ^the cradle and grave 
of departed intellect, and pay homage to it in a sullen smile, or a 
flood of J^ears. How venerable does it appear, at least, if it is a 
g^snuine garret, with its angular projections,^ like the fractures in 
poor Goldsmith^s face, its tattered and threadbare walls, like old 
Johnson^s wig, and its numberless * loopholes of retreat,' for the 
north wind to peep through and cool the poet's imagination. 
The very forlomness of its situation inspires elevated ideas in pro- 
portion to its altitude ; it seems isolated from the world, and 
adapted solely to the intimate connection that genius holds with 
heavea." 

It was in one of these aerial abodes that poor Otway con- 
ceived and penned that affecting tragedy, " Venice Preserved f 
and also the facetious and witty Butler his " Hudibras," which, 
while it contributed to the convulsive merriment of the court and 
all classes of readers, its ill-fated author pined in his solitary attic, 
under the inconvenient pangs of starvation. 

It is grateful to reflect, however, that all are not found domi- 
ciled in these upper regions. Some, on the contrary, moving 
among the upper circles of society instead ; such as Pliny, in early 
times, and Voltaire, Pope, Rogers, and others, among tha& 
modems. Others, i^ain, have appeared under the most obscure 
drcamstances, and bounded into notoriety by the force of their 
genius. Of this class, we might mention Keats, the most " poet- 
ical of poets,'' who was born in a stable at Moorfields, London. 
The history of this unfortunate yet brilliant writer exhibits a sad 
IHctnre of the casualties which toa frequently befall the devotees 
of the maam Repairing to Itidy for the recovery of his enfee- 
bled health, he expired in the arms dl a friend, in 1820, ere he had 
attained to the noontide of life. The same may be said of the no 
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less extraordinary, though etoitic poet, SheDey. But the sorrows 
of both hare long since been hushed ; — ^they sleep "beneath one of 
the antique weed-grown towers surrounding Rome i^ and Keats 
beside him, " under the pyramid which is the tomb of Oestius.'^ 
The latter once said, in anticipation of his near approaching end, 
that he felt already the daisies growing over him — proving the 
deep loTe of poetic beauty which glowed in his heart. 

Let us not omit a passing tribute to one of the modt promising 
but ill-fated of the sons of song, poor Chatterton, who, on his 
arrival from Bristol, vainly struggling against the iron destiny 
that seamed to crush him — ^unpitied becsmse unknown, and who 
inmiured himself in an obscure apartment in Brook street, Hd- 
bom. Here, after some days of starvation, he yielded to the 
demon of despair, and destroyed himself. We have paid the 
tribute of a tear at the shrine of his suffering, sorrow, and sin. 
Poor Chatterton, whom Wordsworth styles 

** The sleepless boy, who perished in his pride !" 

He is buried near the workhouse. Shoe Lane, without a stone to 
point the spot. Wonder hir memory should thus sirffer desecn^- 
tion, while the magmficent mausoleum is erected to the honor of 
the titled ignoramus. 

In Salisbury Court lived Thomas Sackvill, Earl of Dorset, the 
precursor of Spenser, Here also resided Richardson, whwe he 
kept his prmting-ofifice. The Temple is emmently clasMC in ite 
associations. Crown-ofi&ce Row, Temple, was the birth-place 6i 
Charles Lamb: he styles it in his *' Elia^ — "CheerM Crown- 
office Row, place of my kindly engender.'^ Many illustrious nam^ 
dustre about these antique buildings. Raleigh, Seldon, Ciaren- 
den, Congreve, Wyckerly, Fieldmg, Burke, Johnson, Cowper, 
Rowe, Beaumont, IFord and Goldsmith, had chambers hero. 
Then to think of the Boar's Head, Eastcheap, ihe ^Kn^zvous of 
the departed worses, wits and poets of olden times — Ad&on, 
Dryden, Ben Jonson, Pope and Butler, tjie last it^ whom Hted 
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BOmetmey and dicid in Rose stireet, and was buried in Govent Qa^ 
den church, where Peter Pindar also lies. Sir Philip and Alger- 
non Sydney, both lived at their mansion on the north, side of 
Leicester Squai*e, at the back of which was Dryden's residence. 
^ ThoQuas More lived at Chelsea. Addison lived and died at 
Holland House, Kensington. 




Holland House 1b rife With historic incidents. The surrounding 
park includes about three hundred acres, of which sixty-three are 
laid .out as pleasure grounds. Over a rural -seat the following 
couplet is mscribed • • - 

<* Hera Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
With me those * Plefisurefl ' that he sang so well." 

It was at Holland House of which he became possessed by mar- 
riage, that Addison 

« Taught us how to liYf ; and, oh ! too high 

A price for .knowledge, taught us how to die !" 
■t*^ • . , ^ _ ■ 

Abraham Oowtey's name, is associated with Ghertsey and Bam 

Ehns, both in the cottnfy of. Ssrr^. The home at Chertsey yet 

4 
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reambs, somewhat moderniEed. O^er the door is a smaU tslUet 
of stODe, on which is inscribed, 

** Here the last aooenta fell from Cowley's tongue." 

Close to the pretty lo<%e leading to Stoke church, and in a 
well-kept and enclosed garden, is a cenotaph erected to the mem- 
ory of Gray. From the high bank on which it is placed, we 
look down into one of those deep lanes so fiill of beai^y, and see 
pretty ferns growing ont of the red sand-stone rocks, with wild 

•yiolets, strawberries, and other plants intermixed. In another 
direction, and across a field, is Gray's chnrch-yard, almost sor- 

. roonded with high fir-trees covered with ivy, which impart a plead- 
ing gloom in summer to the spot. It is impossible to f^proach it 
without feeling that it is a spot calculated to have inspired the 
poet with those feelings which drew from him his beautiful and 
well-known "Elegy." Here he wrote; here he wandered, and 
here he was bnried. But where is his monument ? We look for 
it in vain, either in the church or church-yard. There is, indeed^ 
the tomb of " the careful, tender mother of many children, one 
of whom had the misfortune to survive her." That chiM was 
Thomas Gray, the poet. In that same sin^ple tomb his ashes 
repose, with those of the mother he so affectionately loved. 

Ireland claims a passing allusion: if its literary localities are 
less numerous, they are scarcely less interesting. To b^gm with 
the metropolis: there is Glasnevin, with its recollections of Tick- 
ell, Addison, Pamell, and the rest of that brilliant circle which 
there met; th«re is Swift's birth-place in Hoey's Court, and his 
tomb in St. Patrick's; there is 12 Dorset street, where Sheridan 
first drew his breath, and Aungier street, where Ins lHOgn^>h^, 
Thomas Moore, was bom. And how many a one — even the 
admirer of her poetry — passes 20 Dawson street, without think- 
ing of Mrs. Hemans; yet in that house the "falcon-bearteddove'' 
folded its wing and M asleep, and in the vaults of Si Anne's 
church, hard by, her mortal remains are Udd^ 
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Thompson's natal place was Ednam, near Kelso, Scotland; be 
removed thence to Southdean, where he is supposed to have 
indited h8 justly celebrated "Seasons;" afterwards be repaired 
to a house near Richmond, in what is called Kew-fobt lane. His 
remains rest in Richmond church where, a brass tablet is erected 
to his memory. The dWelling-place of the great German poet, 
Schiller, where he lived and sung, is still extant, situate in the 
village of Gohlis, Leipsic. The rural cottage stands in a retired 
nook from the road. Says a modem tourist, — ■ 

**It is so modest, so bumble, that it hardly seems to dare to 
look over the tall stone fence and lordly gate, wblcb modem 
re^)ect and enthusiasm have erected before it. Its narrow face 
of rude mortar is covered with a creeping vine, and oter two 
little wiiMiows, which peep out from under the sharply-slanting 
roof, catching the rays of the evening's sun, are written the 
words, **Schaier's Study.' The gate itself bears the following 
inscription : 

* Here dwelt 

y SCHILLSB.. 

and wrote ^le Song of Joy, 

in the year 

1786.' 

" How Simple and touching a moi*al is here I In poverty, in 
distress, in want of friends and bread — as yet unrenowned — as 
yet unpatronized by dukes, and unsolicited by kings — an exile» — a 
stranger,—* here dwelt Schiller, and wrote the Sbng of Joy 1' 
Blessed be the spirit of poetry, which can thus change sorrow 
into rejoicing. Next to the glorious hope wht)8e consolation 
*passeth all understanding,^ this spirit of ideal beauty and hap|tt- 
ness— -this inward power of investing ike outward life and its 
changing circumstances witli Imes of light and joy, this is the 
best gift of God to man. O, let us not despise the poet ! His 
iidflBioii is holy and good. He teaches us to see fresh beauty in 
• 12* 
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tlie works sod w^s oi God, — to wear the fetters of care more 
Qgfatlj about OS, and to find roses in the rockiest path that duty 
mod afflictioa ever trod." » 

Rogers, the poet oi two ages» still resides ia his elegant man- 
sion at St. James^ Place. Bany Cornwall, liyes in Harley- 
street, Gayendish Sqpmre ; Walter Savage Iiandpr, at B^tfa; 
Tennjson, at TwidLenham; Oarijle, at Chelsea; and Sir E. Bnlwer 
Ljtton, at hia q^ndid estate, Knebworth Park. 

Franklin, lodged in Little Britain, and worked in PiJmer's 
printing office, Bartholomew Close. He also lived at No. t Cra- 
ren street, Strand : and in Dake street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
opposite the Catholic Chapel. The honse in ^riiich Franklin sj^eat 
Ida earij days is still extant, it is at the c<»-ner of Union and 
Hanover streets, Boston : a shrine of genins to tempt pilgrim 
feet. In Graj's Inn, Holbom, lived Pym and Hansen. John 
Howard qienthis jonth in Long lane, Smithfield, near Alders- 
gate street. 

It is wcNTthy of remark, that, as in Europe, so is it here in 
America — our northern cities have been mcnre prolific in great 
men than any other section of eountrj. Portland, in Maine, may 
boast of being the birth-place of the following distinguished 
American writers: Willis, Neal, Longfellow, and others. 

Berkshire is also classic soiL In a little study, five feet by four, 
still pointed out in a wooden house at Stockbridge, Jonathan 
Edwards wrote his ''Treatke on tiie WiU." It stands directly 
opposite the mansion of l^e Se(^wick femily. 

" Bryant," says a contempcNrary, ," must have caught, in tiiese his 
Bative woods, that silent love of nature whidi prompted him to 
hold communion with her outward fprms, and to record the vari- 
ous language which she speaks; while in return he has rendered 
classic the peak of Monument Mountain, the windings of Green 
rivOT, and many other scenes less noted, but not a whit Jess beaur 
tifiil." He now resides at Roslyn, Long Island. 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is the home of O&ver WeiyM 
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Hdmes. Within sight of the house of Dr. Holmes, is that of 
Hermanaa Melville, the author. of "Omoo," and "Typee." 

At Lenox, lives Miss Cathftrine M. Sedgwick, whose various 
tales are well and widely known. Many of them are founded on 
Kew England scenes, and one of them at least, the Boy of Mount 
Khigi, is directly connected with4he lofty mountains, and the 
Bfksh Bish waterfSall in the south western, comer of this country. 
It was here that Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler spent so many 
months of her recent visit- to America. G. ]p. E. James, the 
novelist, has a beautiful place in Stoekbridge, nea^ the Icy Glen. 

Not far away is the summer residence of Maunsell B. Field. 
Hawthorne, resides a;t Concord. 

Bancroft, the American historian, lived duriivg his early days 
i^t Kound Hill^ Northampton; Dana^ at Cape Ann, Massachu- 
setts; Prqscott's family mansion, rife with historic associations, 
is at PeppereU, Massachusetts. Cooper'^ residence was Otsego 
Hill, Cooperstown, New York; Everett resides in his own house 
iu Summer street, Boston; Emerson at Concord; Longfellow at 
Craigic Jiiouse,. Cambridge, Massachusetts; and ]^ebster lived, 
died^ and now reposes in his drea^iless sleep, at Marshfield, Massa- 
ichusetts; ^mms resides on his southern plantation at Woodlands, 
South Carolina, and Kennedy ,at Ellicott's Mills, Maryland. 
Paulding still lives on the banks of the Hudson. Washington 
Irving, whose clas^c pen has invested this noble river with the , 
witchery of romance, dwells in a little bijou of a vine-clad 
cottage — also rife with fitbried interest — at Sunny Side. The 
great American Naturalist, A-udubon, lived, when not wander- 
ing amid the wild j>rairies of the west, a£his beautiful villa at 
Bloomingdale. 

Here we close our notes of the notable localities of the learned, 
although our Ust might well be expanded to double its extent. 
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•■ W« Ut« ia <— di, JMt 7«ftn ; te tkoag hli, utt hrmlOu } 
Ib fttelingfl, not in figaret on a dial. 
W« •hould coant time hj hoart throbs. He most lires 
Who thinks most, Ibals the nobleet. aeU the ^t ; 
And he whose heart beats quickest lives th^ longest** 

Jambs Martineau. 

Ths qaestion whether man is capable of p^rfiHiuing an aet of 
pore disinterestedness, has long since fhmi^ed a theme rife with 
interest to the metaphysician and the moralist. Donbtless the 
most specions and plausible, as well as popular hypothesis, Is that 
of the negative of the question, which has numbered among its 
more prominent defenders, Helyetius, ]&obbes, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury : the conyerse of the proposition, has enlisted the ssealous 
advocacy of Hazlitt, who lias brought to the discussion of the sub- 
ject his nsual analytic skill, ingenius reasoning, and apt illustra- 
tion.. Without intending to follow implicitly the ratiocinative 
process pursued by these learned disputants, we shall present a 
succintt view of the several arguments adduced by the respective 
writers. A due regard to one's own int^est, it is admitted. Is a 
duty of paramount ijnportanee-Hself-preservation is the first law 
of our being, and Shakspeare endorses the ajoom whm he says, — 

** Sel^love is not bo vil^ 9. an 
As self-neglecting." 

But there is certainly no necessity to carry oat the rule to mick 
extremes as to infringe upon the social ri^ts of our Mlow-men. 
It is true man is an individualism — a separate existence — a littie 
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woHd m liimself, but it is no less tme that he is governed hj the 
same gravitating lawQ that contrd l^e mniyerse. Do not the 
starry hosts move in harmonions companionship, reciprocating the 
joyous radiance of their celestial light, and the blnshii^, many- 
tinted flowers diffuse arcmnd their rich and varied fragrance, min- 
gling l^eir honeyed breath in the glad anthems ci their Makcs^s 
praise, while the luxuriant foliage of the forest trees bend thek 
le^fy branches, and sigh responsive to the wbisp^rs of the amorous 
wind? The fainting flowers drink in wit^ delight tire nectared 
dew, distilled at eventide with grateful, sympathetic ^y, and they 
greet again with ecstatic, smiles the dawn of the new-bom day. 
The feathered choristers, as they card forth ttieir celestial minr 
strelsy, soar in sweet society as they sing, cansmg i^ie welkin to 
resound with the varied strains of tiiek deUcioifs melody. In flne> 
the innumerable tenants of earth, sea and sky all proclaim to man 
the heaven-bom ^th that God is love, «nd that f^ the ^nan»- 
tions of £Qs benificence and power are linked together by the 
golden chains (rf universal ^mpathy. On the other hand, sod&i 
are the peculiar circumstances in which he is placed, that man is 
necessarily compelled to be, to a certain extent, selfish. If, there- 
fore, it be an admitted tmth, that man is the creature of cbrenm- 
stance, it would seem to follow that the characteristic becoq^es 
less a crime than a calamity. In civilized society, such is the 
apoobryphal chi^acter of the world's charities, that forlorn and 
fidendless indeed is the condition of the unendowed. " Hdp your- 
self, and your friends will love you," is the proverbial maxim of 
mankind, and it assuredly continues in full force at the preisent 
day. When the kindly offices of friendship are not required, how 
lavishly are they proffered, but let the dark shades of adversity 
gather thickly around us, and how vainly may we wait for the 
boasted sym^thetic aid. The "battle of life" mvolves a constant 
struggle for the acqnisition of wealth; while in the^ contest^ cupid- 
ity, cunning and the caprices of fortune form the leading elements. 
To «rter the lists miccessfally, a man must be fitly panoplied, — ^he 
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most bravely contend tor the pdze, for shonkl be fall inglorioadj 
m the strife, his fate is sealed, and he is soo& trampled upon bj 
the m(m daring aiMl soooessfiiL . Brilliant success await bat 
oomparativelj few^ but in most well-regulated commomties, fewer 
still are denied the necessaries and conyenieBces of life ;. and if 
anj, throagh casualties or disasters, fail of secoring these, the 
arena is still open to theur renewed endeavors. The progressive 
tendency of the social ^irit is to fraternize mankind, 4;o equalize 
the distribution of property; but as at present constituted, the 
social system is tp a great degree divided into the two great 
classes of the i^uent and the poor, — ^the extremes of which may 
be seen in the great ei^ital of modem refinement and civilizati(»i 
-^London. In England, it is well known, the most sumptaoira 
displays of magnificence and ^lendor are contrasted by the most 
appalling instimc^ of the direst destitution and distress : while 
those whom an iron destiny has placed under its servile conditions 
are debarred access to the hearts of their opulent masters. The 
divine aziom, " it is more blessed to give than to receive,^' is a pre- 
cejrt little known to their refined code, and the benisons of benev- 
olence are terms almost unknown to tlieir polite vocabulary. The 
pampered and {»ivileged patrician, surrounded by all the appli- 
ances of liprary and affluence, is too far removed by the artificial 
pestrictMmg of caate, to heed the sighing and sorrowing of the suf- 
fering children of penury and want. There are, however, a few 
Boble exceptions to tins, and joy to the world, their number is on 
the increase. Nor are instances of public benefaction wanting in 
our own happy land, for if we have not in our own day a Howard 
to visit our lazarettos and prisons, we have yet many a self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropist seeking to mitigate the wants of the depressed 
and needy^ — ^men, the noblest of their race, who delight in the 
luxury of doing good, — . ' 

« Brave conqueronH-for snoh tiiey are, 
l^t war agahni ttor own affections. 
And the huge amy of the world's desirea.** 
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. The Deity has mt oiAj constitiited man a social hemg, }^e hm 
also ordained this moral attribute a source of his most exquisite 
enjoymait ; so that He. who possesses a spirit of lienevolence in its 
highest development^ m necessarily the hs^ppiest ot mortals. 

*« Soft peace it brings, whereyer it arrives, 
li builds our quiet, latent hope revives, 
Lays the rough paths of nature smooth ancl even* 
And open^ in each heart a little heavui." - • 

Some generous-hearted beings there are who seem to devote their 
lives, and to derive their principal enjoyment in ministeripg to the 
happiness of their kind : these are the joyous i^irits that ev^ 

** Make sunahine in a i^ady place*" 

di^i from the suffering spirit the demon of despair, and reflect 
ihti radiance of celestial love all arotmd, — changing ihe hearths 
wilderness of woriiHj care llite a cultured garden of all pleasant 
iMngs. Says an anonymous writer, "There is a laa^e and fertile 
space in every life, in which might be planted the oaks and fruit 
trees of enlightened principle and Tirtuous habit, which, growing 
up, would yield to old age an enjoyment, a glory, and a shade." 
Despite afl efforts i;p meliorate thar condition, however, some peo- 
■pie there are ^ho will not consent to^ be made happy : they find 
-their gredtest satisfaction in incessant grumbling, and repining 
against the decisions of their destiny. Discontent, like a murky 
cloud impervious to the light of heaven, broods ever upon their 
darkened horizon, — ^na matter whether their condition be one of 
privation* or of prosperity, they are alike dissatisfied with their lot. 

** They err who say life it not sweet. 
Though cares are long and pleasures fledt; 
Though smiles and tears,' and sun-and storai. 
Still efaaoge, life's ever-vaiying form. 
The m^nd that looks on things aright, 
Sees through the clouds the deep blue light.'* 

Cheerfulness ia an amulet, a charm to make us parmanently couh 
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tented and kappy. ** A dieerfiil man feels well, does weD, and 
loves tilings which are good ; while he who is always sad, doeth 
in in the yery sorrow he eytnceth." Long-faced, sanctimomons 
pe<^e are generally ayoicfed, and very jnstly so, for who wishes to 
partake of their malady f Whereas, those accustomed to look on 
the sonny side of life, are ever courted f(xt the genial spirit they 
diflhse about them. 

Says a sprightly writer, — " He who administers medicine to the 
sad heart, in the shape of wit and homor, is most assuredly a good 
Samaritan. A cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid as 
healthy weather. To make a sick man think he istlying, all that 
is necessary is to look half dead yourself I Open, unrestrained 
merriment, is a safety valve to the heart and disposition. If over- 
Imrdened with the noxious gases of care, puH the string of wit^ ' 
up flies the valve of fim, and out go the troubles M^d vexations of 
life to the four winds of heaven. It is a (act hejooA dispute, ih%t 
mirth is as innate in the mind as aoy other quality that nature has 
{danted th^re — it only wants cultivation, and the more we cul^ate 
it, the moTt frmiM it becomes. Mirror-like, the world reflects 
back to us the picture which we present to its surface. A chew- 
fid heart paints the worid as it sees it — ^like a sunny landscape ; 
the morbid mind depicts it like a sterile wilderness ; and thus 
chameleon-like, life t£^es its hue of light or shade £rom the so^ on 
which it rests, dark or sunny, as the case may be." 

Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of looking on the be^ aide 
of every event is better- than a thousand pounds a year. Bishi^ 
Hall quaintly remarks, ** for every bad there might be a worse^ said 
when a man In'eaks his leg, let him be thankful that it was not his 
neck I" When Fenelon^s library was on fire, " God be praised," he 
exclaimed, " that it is not the dwelling of some poor man ! This is 
the true spirit of submission — one of the most ^)eautiful traits that 
can possess the humui heart. Resolve to see this world on its 
sunny side, and you have ahnost hi^ w(m the battle of Mfe at the 
outset. 
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<* A smile «a tli^ Uaee Aad kind unrdB ob the tongue. 
Will serve 70a as passpoils all iiatipns among; 
A heart that is cheerful, a spirit that 's fre^ 
' "Will earry you braVely o*er life's stormy sea. 

Talk 90t of fortmie, talk not.of fate-^ 
We make our own troubles, howeter we prate ! 
Iliis world would be honey where now it is gall, 
Were we but contented and merry withal ! 

9 '^ - ■ 
I|| the Hiidst of our song, in the midst of x)ar ch^er, 
We gratefully will o^r Creator revere ; . 

And for ever and aye we *11 the grand secret prize, 
That unless we are merry, we cannot be wise." 

Too many pecqde look upon half the vicissitudes of life as ezces- 
me botes f aiui simplj becfrase, ib their luaoited knowledge, tfaef 
cap see no edsendal nse in a thing, wMdi, for the moment, ms^ 
cause ihem temporary annoyance, they unhesitatingly condemn it. 
Bat notinng is wortiiless ;: it is only ignorance 98 to its appropri* 
ate use that renders anything of little value, * Ceuntleas wealth 
lies hidden in ail the creations of God, and every green herV daid 
root contains uncounted mhes (oac the-use oi man. Howtrue it 
is, that m^ the perfect circle of oreation, nothing cpuld be ]^>ared; 
tot there i^ des%n in aU things. Man, in his weakness, wouM 
crush the myriads of msects tiiat pec^e ike air, or fatten on 
decayed substances. He can see no use in the thistle that spruigB 
i» spontaoeoufily tb mock the indolence of the^ hnsbandman'; he 
qnestions the wisdom of Dkine Providence when the pestilence 
daim^th its victims, yet he knows not but it sweepeMi away a 
mightier and unknowiv corse. It has been beau^tdly said that 
tiie foreknown stati<m of a: ru£di is as fixed as.&e station <^ a kii^; 
and doubtless the sdSng oi a cloud hath Protidenoe for its pilot. 

Of aU: the numenHis bores with whom society is afiOicted, none 
is more pestalehtial than the soar man — ^the Mlow who is always 
dissatiafied, grumblii^, and discontented. He m not satisfied with 
being u&C€«if<:»rtalde hio^setf^ but he seeks to spread a shade of 
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discomfcnrt ill wroond him. If lie woqM be cottteht to confine hk 
mntterings and mormnrings to himself, and to mamtain a sUict 
sednsion, he might be pardoned and pitied; bnt when he. thrusts 
to grievances upon society, he then becomes, as Dogberry elo* 
qnently observes, ** most tolerable, and not to be endnred.'' 

** The soar man is always soar ; the tnilk of hnman kindness in his 
breast is curdled — ^tbere is no sweetness in the acid principle of his 
composition 9 nature has given him a quantvM suffUit of lemen- 
joice, but has forgotten ^e saccharine ingredi^t. Be is soar 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same ; in sun- 
shine and moonlight, twilight and gaslight. When he awakes in 
the morning, he grumbles because it is time to get up ; his coffee 
k ahrays too hot or too sold ; his toas| and steak eithw overdone 
or underdone ; he finds nothit^ satis&ctory in the nn^ning pap^s; 
he is always in the oppositioQ^ let whatever pariybe in govern* 
ment. When he goes oat he invanably grombles at th» weather; 
If it is a little cool, he caHs it Arctic wea/tiier; if it is mild, he 
oompares it to the»tr<^>ics ; if it drives, he ded«res it rafam ^ixh^ 
forks, and a genl^e breeze is a horrioane.'' 
> Those who assame a moamiU and sad air, tlMWgh t^y ^fer 
fk>mewhat from the soar man, lure nmch after the same sdiod, 
save that the we^nng- philosopher is generally moonung for hmn* 
sdf. fie will never set oat upon a jomney without first fortifying 
himself, by bringing to mind all the horrible steandsoat aoddoiti, 
and stage^eoach tragecUes, awl dismal rdE>beries, iuid mnrtois ai 
travelers thtft have ocoorred vdthin the last half c^tnry. He wiQ 
thus be i^pared to '^sup frdl of horrors on the road." 

When the engine whistler on approaching a crossing, he wiH 
immediatdy feel certun of a coming edfisiOn, and wiU screw his 
body into all manner of Impossible shapes to meet it ; while 1^ 
ordmary signal cf the engineer^ bell, on board the boat, Will 
instantly suggest ihe €di:plosion of the boitor, and tHe deetraction 
of all the pasBeiig[er& The porter wli6 ta)c^s his carpet bajg wfll 
bear the aspect of a highway robber ; and^e pntty WBilXDf^mmA 
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At the-kfutd, fts ftbe hancte Mm his sHgar fdr the coffee, will be 
taken for a Ln^etia Borgia in disgaise, serving hhn with allo- 
patinc doser(tf arsenic or cwrosive sublimate I 

The langhing philosopher is the very antipodes of both the spe- 
dmens reftfrcd to. JEe enjoys everything as he goes along ; he 
makes frai of every little mistake he encounters on life's pilgrimage; 
a&d« tumble in a stage-coach, or a slip f^om a rail, are regarded 
as a matter of course. His flow of spirits never slackens tifl the 
tide of fife has ceased to j^b ; hence he always appears ten years 
younger than he actually is. His hair never ttims gray, or, at 
least, seems never to do so ; his step never loses its elasticity ; lie 
trips through life as gafly and unconcernedly as he walks through 
ft quadrille, and succeeds nOt only in making hin^self, but every 
we around him, happy; and as th^ pursuit of happiness k the 
main c^ject of life, his philosophy, beyond a doubt, is the only true 
Giae. " They pass best over the worid,** said Queen Elizabeth, 
^**who trq) ovca*it quickly; for it is but a bog— if we stop, we sink T 

GrumWing is said to be a diaracterfetic of the English — a part 
of his very psychology; nor is his near kihsman — ^the Yankee— far 
removed from the inflnence of a similar propensity, for he is rarely 
eontcnted wilJi his present peeimiary acquisitions. An c^posite 
d]^>08itiOn is a far wiser one, as well as a happier ; and, since the 
longer we live in the world, and the more we test the value of 
mundane friendsMps, we prove their insincerity ; it is better to be 
fortified against surprisals and disappomtments by cherishing a 
good opimon of, and maintaining a good acquaintance with — one- 
sdf. In the words of a contemporary: — 

"You cannot find a more companionable person liian yourself, 
S pTopef attedtioto be paid ta the individual. Yourself will go 
wi^ you wherever you like, and come away when you please — 
approve your jokes, assent to your propositions, and, in short,'be 
m every way agreeable, if you only learn and practice the true sirt 
^ b^^ ©n good terms with yoursdf. This, however, is not so 
<M»jn«us 8001^ i]Biagli», wh6 ^ fiot often try the experiment 
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Yourself^ when it catches yoa is compasj with bo other |>a*8on, is 
apt ta be a severe critic on jonr faults and ibibtes, and when yoa 
4re censured by yourself, it is generally the sererest and most 
intolerable qMcies of reproof. It is on this accouidi that jtm are 
afraid of yourself, and seek any assoc^btes, no matter how^ inferii^, 
whose bold chat ms^ keep yourself from playing the censcff. 
Yourself is likewise a jealous friend. If neglected and slighted, 
it becomes a bore, and to be left, eren a short time,^ ' by yonrsdf '• is 
then regarded as aetuiUly a cruel penance, as many find when 
youth, heidth, or wealth have departed. Ho^ important is it 
then to * know thyself,^ to cultivate thyself to respect thyself, Ho 
love thyself warmly but rationally. A sensible self is the best- of 
guides, for few commit errors but in broad disregard of its admo- 
nitions. It tugs continually at ihe skirt of men to draw them 
from their cherished vices. It holds up its shadowy finger in 
warning when you go astray, Mid it semKmkes sharply on yoikr 
mns aftCT they have been committed. Our naiture fe twofold, ami 
its noblest part is the self to which we refer. It stands on the 
alert ta check the exeess of the animal impulses, and thoi^h it 
becomes weaker in the fulfillment of its task by repeated^ disap- 
pointments, it is rarely so enfeebled as to be unable to rise up 
OGcasiiMially sheeted and pale, like Richard's victims, to overwhdLoi 
the olfender with bitter reproaches. Study, therefo^«, to be on 
good te^ms with yourself— it is hapjHEess to l^e truly pleased with 
yourself." 

A mill's life 4i^ested of the social virtues mixst neceesorQy be 
one of wretchedness ; for they constitute as truly and essential^ 
aji int^ral part of his own haf^iness, as they confer hai^fHuess 
upon those around him : it is suicidal to neglect, their cultivation. 
To yield oneself to the i^^mlsive influences of Wnd ci^tfdee, 
humor, faction, or seal, is to contravene s^-interest ; since the 
dums of kmdred and the common weal nre inseparaUy connected 
with our own. Philesophers^ howev^, have sought to wtgt this 
principle to an unreasonable ^ctreme^ Iqt inc^stiag that the Qoirtr- 
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sal lore of oar sj^ecies was but a folkr deTetopment of s^-love ; 
and that conseqaently no act of pore, disinterested b^Mrd^ce 
could poflsiblj exist. Magnaninuty and courage, as well as pbi* 
lanthropj and patriotian hare been classed toge^er nnder the 
same eategorj-'-as merely modifications of this ipu^ersal self-loye. 
It is the SQ|»remacy of wudom to cherish this paasion, or pripciple, 
and to submit to its role onder the gnidaace and authority of 
reason ; for righliy to estimate life is to raloe it in prc^rtion to 
the amonnt of real good it confers. If ha^^nness be the chief 
good, and of which all* are in diHgent pnrsnit, onr reason woiM 
teach ns, that not in blindly obeying the selfish iinpnlses or pas^ 
stons^of onr nature should we «ttun its possession; but by mmj^ 
submitting our conduct to the arlntration and test of that reason, 
irrespective of present, personal, or ostensible advantage. Lord 
Shaftesbury remarks that a great many people pass for v^ good- 
natmred persons, for no other reason than because they care aboat 
nobody but themselves; and consequenliy, as nothing annoys 
them but what touches then* o'wn interest, th^ never irritate 
themselves unnecessarily about what do^ not concern .them, and 
seem to be ihade of the very milk of human kindness. This kind 
oi good-nature is, of course, the most consummate selfishness, par^ 
taking, in no small degree, of a love of indolence and exclusive 
personid indulgence: such individuals are apparently inofflrasive 
and harmless in society, but they are injurious, because in the way. 
They are drones in the hives of human mdustry, or if they accu- 
mulate, the common weal is little benefitted by thdracqukition. 
Hazlitt has some remarks precisely in point : '' Tour good-natured 
man i^, g^erally spec^ng, one who does not like to be put out 
of his way ; and ai long as he can help it, that is, till the provoca- 
tion comes home to himself, will not. He does not create fictitious 
uneasiness out of the distresses of others ; he does not fret and 
fame, and make hiinself uncomfcnrtable about things he cannot 
mend, and that no way concern him, even if he could : but then 
ikae k no one who is more apt to be disconcerted by what puts 
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him to any j/enoosi uiccHiTeiueiice, faower^ trUiog.; who is .more 
toMciofls of his selfindolgettces, howev^ uBreaoonable ; or who^ 
r^senta more yioleatly.aay mt;erraptu>Q of his ease and comforts — 
the very trooble he is pat to ia reseating it being felt as an aggrsr 
yatiou of the ii\jary. A person of this character feels no emotions 
of anger, if you teU him of the dera^^tion of a proyince, or the 
massacre of the inhabitants of a town, or the en^aring of a 
people.; bat if his dinner is ^iled, he is thrown into irretrievable 
consternation and confusion. He thinks nothing can go amiss, as 
long as he is at his ease, though possibly a pain in his little finger 
renders him sopeeyish and impatient iha,t no one can approach 
lus presence." Such are the proteaji forms of human life tW it is 
next to impossible for a man to assume the same aspect under its 
manifold phases, and yet be honest ^ a disposition like that we have 
exhibited, cannot therefore consist with strict moral integrity* 
Such a Jesuitical spirit is indeed far more to be deprecated than its 
0{)pp6ite extreme,, because of its deceit and h}[poorisy. Good- 
natQre» such as has been delineated, has been defined ^^ humanity 
that costs nqthii^,'' for it incurs no risk of ma^yrdom in any 
c^ns^ ; while it sacrifices all on the altar of self-interest. 

" Self is the medium least refined of all . 

Through which opinion's 'searching beam can fall ; 
And passing there, the clearest, steadiest tky 
WilV tinge its light, and turn its line astray." 

It is d^ficult to analyse the true motiye wM<^ induces -the 
patriot to serve his counti^'s interest at the seeming ei^^ense of 
hk- own ; it must be either a pure sentiment of disinterested 
patriotism, or that of an ardent, love of popr^r renown. The 
same may be said of the philanthropist, and the pioneer missionr 
ary ; the laUer, however, is doubtless actuated 1)y the high«i* con- 
victions of religious obligaUon. It is possible also for a man to 
prefer the interests of his friend to his own, &<Mn a feeing of pure 
benevolence ; although hist^y and ea^^enoe focnidi boli^ 
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inalMiQes of watch exaJlted virtcie. It is ccmtended by wrk^rs 
s^Ti^rse to ^e pr^)0»^ioii, that this beneY47lmiee towards others ia 
always foctnd in proportion to the utility they are likely to be of to 
the |)arty4n jetorn. WethnsprefOTourfeHow-citiasenstostrwigers, 
oar finends to <f^ fellow-cil^z^s/ and our family conaexioBS above 
all; for the rnmfi mtimate the reladomhip the nuHra increased is the 
reflex inflo^ace and advantage to be denyed* It is furrier nrged 
that this 4s equally tame irrespective of all coUat^aL o$ accidental 
circanEistane^ ; if our Mend or his family be wealthy, we ^bturethe 
advantages in proportion to his influence and power — or if ja 
povwty, our syn^pathy eaui regard are not withdrawn, fsom the 
ccmvictlon that in ;the possible contingencies of fortune, -we ako 
may ourselves heredfter need succor. They also alledge l^at pur 
syn^rabUiies become enlisted towards the safEering, not from a 
genuine desire to compassionate^thdr distress, but from the remem- 
brance o£ having endured the like ourselves, or in piropoction to 
the fesff we may cherish of becoming its victims. This is i^^ecious 
reasoning, fallacioi@ and sophistical. The inference above deduced,- 
that benevolence is merely a refled^n <^ self-love, is founded od 
the assumption t^at we always feel for oi^rs m prc^rtion to the 
advantage they are of tons — and this assumption is a false erne. 
The argument. <tf Hazlitt may be thus briefly stated — that the 
habitual or known connecti<m\ between oor own welfare and that 
of others, is one great source of our attachment to them, is not 
denied i but to insist Uiat it is the exclusive one, and that bene-* 
volence has not a natural basis oi its own to rest upon, as well a^ 
self-love, is contrary to the dictates of sound reason and human 
experience. Grant this, and the actual effects which we observe 
in human life, will follow, from both principles combined : for 
example, take that purest of all earthly loves-^the affection of 
the mother for her ^lild— it cannot be the effect of the good 
received or bestowed, or the child's power of conferring benefits, 
or its standing in need of asfflustance. Are not the fatigues 
wUeh the motl^r imdergoeg for the chi2d-4t8 helpless condition^ 
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its littk TQzalioiis, its sufferings from iU-healtii or aoddents, *dci- 
tioaal elums upon maternal tenderness, and act as so many eanses 
that tend to inciease its devotion f 

''The domestic firesides a seminary of infinite importance. Itis^ 
iaiportant because it is nniyersal, and because the education it 
bestows, being woren in with the woof of childhood, gives fwiai 
and color to the whole texture of lif!s. lliere are few who <Min 
recmre the honors of a college, but all are graduates of the heart. 
The learning of the umyersity may fade from recoileotion ; its 
dasme lore may moulder in the halls of memory; but the simple 
iMBOtffl of home, enameled upon the heart of childhood, defy the 
rust of years, and outfive the more mature, but less vivid pictures 
of after days. So deep, so lasting, we the impressions of early 
life, that you often see a man in the imbecility of age, hd^g 
fresh in his recollection the events of childhood, while all the wide 
space between that fuad the present hour, is a forgotten waste.'^ 

AgMn, we not only participate in the SHCces9e8 of our friends, 
but also in their reverses and trials, not for the reason already 
assigned, so much as from real regard to their welfare : benevo- 
lence is not therefore a mere physical reflection of self4ov€ : it is 
more the result of moral feeling, or at least a combination with 
tiiis. It is the nature of compassion or pity, to forget self, in t^e 
commiseration of the sufferings of another. 

■^ "'T is a little thing 

To give a oup of water ; jet its draught ' 
Of cool refreshment, drained ^y fevered lipa» . 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than where nectarian juice 
Renews ihe life of joy in happier hours." 

Says Bishop Butler, there are three distinct perceptions^, or in- 
ward feelings upon sight of persons in distress, — ^real sorrow or 
concern for the misery of our feUow^ireatures, — some d^ree of 
satisfaction from a consciousness of our freedom from that misery, 
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a^d, AS d» mind passes on firom one thing to ano^r, it is not na- 
natucal fromsach an occasion t» reflect upon om own liability to 
. tbe aajne, or other calamines. The twQ last frequesLtiy accompany 
the fir^, but it is the ferst only, /which is properly compassion, (^ 
whk^ thjB distrgased are objects, and which directly csHries us with 
ec^ness iwd thooght to their assistance. Any one of these, from 
TarioQS and complicated reasons, may in particular cases prevail 
^ver the other two \ and there axe, he supposes, instances where tiie 
bar^^ight of distress, without our feeling any compassion for it, 
may be the occasion of either, or both^ of ^e two latter. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that our most generous feelings and actions were 
so far eqmyocal, the object only- bearing a show of disinterested- 
ness, iJio secret motive being always selfish, this would be no 
reascm for rejecting the commcm use of the term disinterested 
benevolence, which express nothing more than- an immediate 
reference of our actipns to th^ good of others,, as self-love ex- 
presses a eonsdous reference of them to our own: good as means 
to an eiid.^ In other words, self4ove Can mean, only one of 
these three things; — the conscious pursuit of our own good as 
such,- — the love of physical pleasure, tmd aversion to physical 
pain, — or the gratificatJon derived from our sympathy with 
others-: if all our actions do not proceed from one of these 
three principles, they are not all resolvable into self-love. The ar- 
gument is susceptible of varied illustration, did our limits admit of 
amplification. In conclusion, we would venture to affirm, that as ' 
a gejieral rule, there is no exclusive principle of self-love in t!ie 
human mind, constantly impelling us, as a set purpose, to puiswo 
our own advantage, and nothing but: tliat. That since sympiuliy 
and self-love are inconsistent, and we invest man with the attri- 
bute of ideas of things out of himself, and to be influonced hj 
them, he must necessarily cease to be a merely selfish agent. lie 
is then under another law and another necessity, and in spitr of 
himself is forced out of the direct line of his own interest, both 
future and present, by other principles inseparable from his nature 

13 
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t8 ftn inteDigettt being. Obt sjnnpatli j, therefbare, is not tlie d^p- 
▼fle, ready tool of onr self-IoTe, bnt this latter prindple is itself 
sabsenient to, and 6Terraled by the fbrHier,7~that k, an attach- 
ment to otheiB is a real, ilidependent principle of human action. 
The only sense, then, in which our sympathy with others can be 
construed into self-loye, must be that the mind is so constitnted, 
that without forethought, ot any r^ection m its^, or when sein- 
ing most occupied with othem, it is still governed by the siune 
mdrersal feeling of which tt is whcdly nnconsdoss ; imd that we 
indulge in eompasdon, only because, and in so far as it coindde» 
with our own immediate gratification. It Is doobtle^ in this 
sense we are to af^ly Ae lines of Pope :^r* 

*< Self-love but ueryes the virt^onp nund to wake. 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moyed, a oitcle straight succeeds, 
Amother still, and ^11 another speeds; > 
Friend, parent^ nei^bor,. first its iriU ^emibraee ; 
His country next— ^next the whole human race." 

In fine, the argument may be summed rip in the Divine require- 
ments, " love thy neighbor as thyself.'' In proportion as we sub- 
ordinate <^the selfish principle, we Accelerate our personal enjoy- 
ment. The purest pleasure of life is the consciousness oi loving 
and being beloved. 

" Grant me, Heaven, my earti^t prayep^ 
Whether life of eape or cure 
Be the one to me assigned. 
That eac^L coming year may find 
LoYlng thoughts and gentle words - 
Twined ivlthin my bosom's chords. 
And that age mi^ but impart 
Bipeir freshness to my heart !" 
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. " Of all writes, the poet»" says Washington Imng, ^' beconies 
the most fajscinated with his gentle yoeatL<m. Others may write 
from the head, bnf he writes from the heart, and the heart will 
always understand him. He is the faithful portrayer of Nature, 
whose features are always the same, and always interesting. 
Prose writers jare voluminous and unwieldly; their pages crowded 
with commonplaces, and their thoughts expanded into tecGou»- 
ness. But with the true poet every thing is terse, touching, or 
brilliant. He gives the choicest thoughts in the choicest lan^- 
gnage. He illustrates them by every thing that he sees most 
striking in nature and art. He enriches them by pictures of 
human life,j9uch as it is passing before him.- His writings, ther^ 
fore, contain the spirit, the aroma, if I may use the phrase, of the 
age in which he lives. They are caskets which enclose within a 
small compass the wealth of the language — ^its family jewels, 
^ich are thus transmitted in a portable form to posterity. The 
letting mi^ occafflonaUy be antiquated, and require now and then 
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to be renewed, as in the case of Chancer; bat the brOlianey and 
intrinsic yalne of the gems continue unaltered/ Cast a look hsLck 
ovfer the long reach of literary history. What vast valleys of 
dnQness, filled with monkish legends and academical controversieg I 
What bogs of theological specnlalions I What dreary wastes of 
Inetaphydcs 1 Here and there only do we behold the hearen^n* 
minated bards, elevated like beacons on their widely-separated 
heights, to transmit the pore light of poetical intelligence from 
age to age.'' 

<« ThcMTow eaiiJi, and wttte)« cUepe, - 

The pen by skill doth passe ; \ 
And featly nype the worlde's abuse. 

And shoes us ui a glasse, 
The tertu and the ^ce 

Of every wight alyve; 
The honey-combe the bee doth make, 

Li not so sweet in hyve, 
As are the golden leves 

That drope from poet'e head ; 
W&eh doth snfmoimtjtmr^eonMnon tilke, 

Atfarre as drott doth lead.?' . . 

"5© that enlarges his curiosity after the works of nattire^'' 
says Johnson, " demonstrably multiplies the inlets of happiness ; 
tiierefore we should cherish ardor in the puifsuit of knowledge, 
remembering that a blighted spring makes a Wren yew, and 
that the vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only 
intended by nature s^ preparatory to autumnal fruits.^ the 
works of geiiius are full of magic; rings upon which the genii 
ever^^ait; such books, in a pre-eminent sense combine tihe vMk 
et duke. • ' 

" Books are not seldom talismans and speBs.'^ lUhe^ is a khid of 
analogy between the love of certain, books, arid that of partlcidar 
individuals, — derived, doubtless, &om assodations conunon to all. 
This feeling often dims the eye of viper years, when it chadces to 
wander again over the favorite pa^es of ^ursdiodl days, — over 
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s«eb works ^m Bobinsoii Crnaoe^ or the Yicar of Wakefield,-^e«(^ 
leaf thieo \maga back from the weil-giuurded stores of memory the 
i^ri£^ed forms, sow passed aw%}[, of those who glared with na 
tjie relish of their $rst perusal. How tenacioiislf the {d^a^aot 
vecotteetkm of some choice books will ^ick t$> m through life; w^, 
&el mofB. than a fraternal lore for them. It is not Borpnsin^, 
therefore, that ^ tme detotees <^ literatmre^aad Hterary por- 
smto should become the willing, if 4iOt ei^er victims of ^he^ ^b^ 
ston, ift-^ still stronger degree. If men aire characterized by their 
cempasijfWhj tiiea may they not be by their choice of booksj 
Doobtl^s mai^ a dormant genius h$0 received its first imptdse 
sad d:^reoti(Mii frcon sotne partiodar anther; and in some eases, to 
this eanse may be primarily ascribed the beneficial and impOTtao^ 
pnfposet ta which that genius has beea aj^^ed. Onr allnston to 
^lat oldlayorite/ Robinsott Cnkso$^ reminds ns 9f mMiy illnsCrions 
mei^ of letters with whom it became a first and fayorito book. 
Among these might be named Marmontel, Ronssean, Bjaur^ 
Beattie^ J^bnson, Obalmers, Scott, . Glare, and Charles Le«ib; 
the last, of -juihom, in his confession >of the fftcit, says, ''That its 
dee^u^twest and familiar ^yle, reoil^ it alike delight6)l to idl 
rai^ and , cladses.^ Johnson also adqiitted m<M^ adding, he 
beUeved '' Nobody ever laid down l^e book without wishing it 
l<«gec^' and Marmontei's testimony is no less deddedly i^fqproving^ 
for he states that Rpbin«<^ Cmsoe was the first book, he ever 
zea^ with exquisite pleasore. 

"Th^.Pa^pim's Progress'' is another universal favorite — ^per- 
haps -the most perfect «id {Hctnresqoe specimen of allegorical 
writing in a^^ language ; the pecriiartty of which is its striking 
veffiimilitnde, imparting to the pure creations of the aath(»r's riel^ 
exc^rant imagination, the in^uress of trutii. Modern criticism,, 
mdeed, has ventured ta assign to this work a rank even equal 
with that of Homer, the sublime epic of Milton, and the mighty 
genius <rf the world's great :po(^ 1 Oderidge, referring to Bun- 
yatfs '' Pflgrim;' obseryes, that " though composed in the lowest 
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stjrle of Engiigh, it is nithoat sluig or false grammaar. Aus wom^ 
derfid work is one of the few which may be read nopeatedlf aad 
afid each time with new pleasure. '' I* read it once,'^ he sajs; " as 
a theologian, and let me assore yoa there is great theol^^ioal 
aefomen in the work ; once with deyotional feeling, and ondeas 
a poet. I woold not haye believed beforehand, that Calyanisra 
ooold be painted in soch exqoisitelj delights colors. I know of 
no book, (the Bible bdng excepted, as above all compadson,) 
whicli, according to my judgment and experience, I oonld so 
safdy recommend, as teaching and enforcing^ the whole system xif 
sating troth/ as the ' Pilgrim^ Progress.' I am convinced ttot it, 
is incomparably the best summary of evangelic^ Ghrstiaiuty ever 
IMTOdticed by a writer not miracnlon^y inspired.'' Littie dreamed 
the poor, de^[Nsed tinker, what an almost saperhoman infioenoe hm 
humble pen was denned to exert in aU after time^ What an 
InciUcillable amount oi copies of this production, have been printi^ 
in ih^ sevens language of the civilized world. 

Sidney's Arcadia, and the pure fount of song of tiiat '' true and 
gentle poet,'? Spenser, wotc the well-Jcnown chosen associates -of. 
many master minds of old^ — such as Milton, Shakiq>ear&, Waller^ 
Cowley, etc Dr. Jdmson loved Walton's life of Dr. Domie^and. 
Lady Montague's Letters. He says, according to Boswell, that 
the reader who dofes not relish the first named work is no ptttr 
losopher, and he^ who does not enjoy the second is no Christian. 

Benjamin Franklin says that Plutarch's Lives, Defoe's Essay on 
Projects, and a w<Nrk entitled Essays to do Good, were his ti^ree 
favorite books, Mid those from which he derived the most advann 
t^ge. SpeaWng of the last, he states, "When I was a boy, I 
met this book, which was writtwi, I think, by tfee fiather of Dr. 
Mather, of Boston. It gave me . such a- turn <^ thinki)^, as .to 
have an influence on my conduct through life ; for I have always 
set a greater value on the character of a doer of good, than any 
other kind of reputation ; %nd if I have been a useful citizen^ the 
public owes the advantage of it1)0 that book." Franklin, again, 
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hte been tbe faronte of many yonng persons, who have had to 
tf^tak Ms sagadotts pages and his maxims of indtisit^ry and economy 
for \}mr so^cess^in 1^ It is beantifal thus to see wtid(Hn become 
traditionary. " When at school," Writes Dr. Alexander Murray, 
tiie celebrated <^ei^Iist,^' I read Paradise Lost, which from that 
time has inflneneed and inflam^ my imagination. I cwmot 
describe the ardor or varions feelings with which I perused, 
stoiSed,' and admired tl^t first-rate work." 

Speaking of this sublime producticm of Milton — ^a work every 
body admires, but 45carce any body reads — ^what a vast mine of 
poetic wedth does it enclose I Puseli thought the second book of 
Pajradise Lost the grandest efktt oi the human mind, the deep 
treasures ^f wfaidi appear altogether too massive and gorgeous 
£or die purpose of xmr modem mercenary and unp^tic age; 
' Osesan was the favorite of two distinguished characters, who 
certainly appear very digsimilar in all other respects, exc^t in that 
of their literary tastes — ^Napbleon and Dr. Parr. The latt^ 
sAys, '•*! read Ossian when a boy, and was enamoi^d with it 
When at college, I again read Ossian with increased delight. I 
now, although convinced of the imposture, find pleasure in read- 
ing Macpherson.? Hudibras was a great favorite withDr* Blair, 
the theologim. 

C9i4ucer% text bo<^ was Aristotl^^s Philosophy t Shelley's 
Sq>hQcl€», and Keafs, also — a copy of which was found clasped 
to his breast when he was drowned. Homer, Virgil and Horace 
have charmed aM inspired a host of Hlustrious men. Bossuet, ther 
French divine, was once found with Homer on Ins table, while 
preparing one of his famous orations, when he exdalmed to his 
visitor, "I have always Homer beside me when I compose my 
sermons ; for I love to light my lamp fit the «un." Hume and 
Pox both sought their relaxation from severer toil, in luxuriating 
over the flowing pages of Virgil and Euripides. Bums' first and 
fondly cherished tome was the Life of WiHiam Wallace, and his 
next the Life of Hannibal "Hannibal,'' says he, "gave my 
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young ideas such a turn, that I used to strut in raptures up and 
down after the recruiting drum and bagpipe, and wish myself ta3i 
enough to be a soldier ; while the story of Wallace poured a 
Scottish prejudice into my veins, which will boil along thwe tffl 
the flood-gates of life shut in eternal rest.'' Shak^)eare has been 
the universal favorite of the sons of genius ; but the en^msiasm 
of one humble admirer, Joseph Blacket, the shoemaker poet, fis 
too interesting to be passed over. In his twelfth year, Blacket 
witnessed Kemble's performance of Richatd III. Before this be 
had neither read nor beheld a play ; but thenceforth Bhak^eare 
was his favorite author. " I robbed the pilloV of its due," Says 
he, '' and in the summer season, would read 1^1 the sun hod retired, 
then wait with anxious expectation for his earliest gleam, to dis^ 
cover to my enrtiptured fency the subfime beauties of that ^:eat 
master." In consequence of this close study of Shakspeare, a 
dramatic tone, observes his biograjAer, " pervad«d the whole mass 
of his papers. I have traced it on bills, rece^>ts, backs of letters, 
shoe-patterns, slips of paper-hangings, grocery wrappers, magasaBe 
covers, battalion orders fw the volunteer iiwps of St. Panesas, 
wherein he served, and on various other scraps, on which his ink 
could scarcely be made to retain t^ impression of his thoi^hta, 
yet most of them crowded on both sides, and much interiined." 
' Hazlitt's pet book was Rousseau's " Confessions."^ He confesses 
the intense delight he derived fh)m its perusal at anvearly age. 
Swift's Taie^of a Tub vras the singular chwce of Oobbett.^ 



*He gives the following account of his first mee^ng with U:-^'^ Wheti Only elerea 
years old, with three pence in my pocket--iny whole fortune — 1 jperceiv«d, at Rich,- 
round, in a book-seller's window, this little book, marked, ' Price, three penc6.' TU 
odd title excited my curiosity ; 1 bought it to place of my suppei*. So impttHMit 
was 1 to examine it, that I got over into a field at tit* upper coradr of K«w Qmr- 
dens, and sat down to read, on the shady side of a hay .stack. The book was so 
diA'erent from anything I had read before— it waa something so new te my mind, 
that, though I could not at -all understand* some parts of it, still it^ellghted m^ 
beyond measure, and produce^, what I have always considered, a sort of birth of 
intellect I read on till it was dark, without any thought of supper or-bed. When 
I could see no longer, I put it into my pocket, .and i«|l asleep itosida Uie atack,.ttU 
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TJiwmipafm^^ Sea^spnsjiw Bloooo^dd's fav<mte. selection : it was 
also Clajre^s ; aadcvea tiie celebrated bibliographer, Dr. Dibdin, 
adnuts tkat he enjoyed many quiet readings of the latter, while 
aea^^ 'm the^deepe&ing glooms of Bagley Wood. He designates 
the "Castle of Indolence" as oae of the ^i>st enchanting poem? 
in^e laagaage* Lord Byron's ^eatest favorites were !@urton'ii 
Anatomy oi Melanchi^ly^ DlscaeU's IBu^ratiDns of the Liteiary 
C^rfwster, waA Scptt^s novels. The first work, he says, contains 
topre solid iirformatioa than any twenty other works evervcompiled 
in tke English kuaguage ; the second, he says, he read, perhaps, 
^tenw than ai^, and .that it had ^often been to Inm a consolatfoa 
mid. a picture; of th^ last named, Scott's novels, he tells us—" I 
jiem travel without them; they .are a perfect libra-ry in themselves, 
a perfect Uteraary ti^asure; I eould read t^em ^ce a year with 
fresh pleasni^." Johosoa confess th^ Old Burton was the- first 
boo^ tbdt ever compelled him to rise from lus bed earlier than he 
otherwise wished. How many, like Lord OxfOTd, have enjoyed 
theuielicious humor of " Don Qui:^otte ?" „ 

Among the pleasuriss of the pen, may be classed the love of 
stpdyj^nd-a passion ;&r readij^.. Says PurtoUi. on thk head i 
" Lpokiiig about this woi:ld of books^ I c<Mild even Uve and 4ie 
among such meditations^ and take more delight and true comfort 
of mind in them, than in all wealth or spprt. There is a sweet- 
ness, which, as Grce's cup, bewitcheth a student : he cannot leave 
off, as well may witness iihose laborious hours, days and nights, 
spent in their vohmiinous treatises. So sweet is the delight of 
study." Richard de Bury was so enamored of his literary collec- 
tions, that he gave utterance to his love of books, under the title 
Qf his '' PkUobibiion:' 
•., Good old Bishop Hidl thus writes cm the pleasure of study : — 



the birdk tw«kedt me in, the momin; ; ftnd tken I started off, ttiU reading my little 
book. I could relish nothing beside ; I carried it about with me wherever I went, 
till, when«bottt twenty years old, I lost it lira box that feU overboard in the bay oi 

18* 
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^' What a heayen lives tke scholar in, that at once, ini(»ie dose 
room, can daily conrerse with all the glorions Martyrs saA 
Fathers V-^hat can single out, at pleasore, ^her aenteaHoi^ 
TertnlHan, or grave Cy^urian, or resolate Jerome, or idwiu^ Chry- 
Bostom, or divine Ambrose, or devont Bernard, or, who alone is 
all these, heavenly Angostine ; and talk with them, and- hear their 
wise wid holy coniisels, verdicts, and resolutions. * * 
Let the worid contemn us ; while we have these delights, we can- 
not envy them ; we cannot wish ourselves other than we are. 
' * * . Study itself is our life : from which we would 
not be barred for a world : how much sweeter, then, is the fruit 
of study, the eonscience of knowledge t in comparison whereof, 
1^ soul that hath once tasted it ea»ly (xmtemns M human comfort. 

** Go now, ye worldlings, and insult over our paleness, our need- 
kie^, Qor neglect. Ye could not be so jocund,. if you were not 
so ignorant : if you did not want knowle^, you 'woxM not over- 
look him that hath it. For me, I am so for from emulating yo^ 
that I profess IwovM as lief he a brute heast^ as an igiMrawt rkh 
manJ' 

Mental pleasures never cloy ; unKke 'those of th«^ body, they lure 
fnoreased by repetition, approved by reason, and strei^t^eiied by 
ei^oyjnent. 

He Scholar, hd Oiaucer, would rather have 

" At Ms bedde'B head 
A tirenty bokes, clothed ia blacke and red. 
Of Aristotle, and his philosophie, 
Than robes rioh, or fiddle, or psalterie.*' 
f '■ * 

Holman, of the. British navy, who, though wholly blind, pro- 
duced several amusing books of travels ; some years smce he re- 
turned to England, from a tour of six years in Spain, Portugal, 
Egypt, etc. His notes of travel ware usually put together by 
any fellow-traveler who would confer theservi^^ft-^ . 

"My great stimulus in writing^" says Shelley, in one of his M- 
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ierSr ^is to bcu^ the approbation of those who feel kindly towards 
me." BojOTon says, his hours of composition were the most luxorioos 
and deljgbtfal <^ his life. The agonies and raptures of composir 
tion are thus described by one who probably e2q)erienced both : — 

** When happiest fkncy has inspired the strain. 
How oft^the malice of one luckless word 
Pursues the enthusiast, to the social bound. 
Haunts him, beh^ted, on the silent fdains ; 
Yet he repines net, if his thoughts stand «lear. 
At last, of hinderance and obscurity. 
Fresh as the star that crowns the hour of mom." 

• The> {Measures of writing are amoi^ the chief iBcentlyes io 
ftoftor^p. There are milli<MMr of men, says Byron, who hare 
Beyer writt^ a bi>pk, bat few wh<) have written only <me. 

** Literatfffe," says a modem essayist, " has its solitary pleasares, 
and ^ey ace many ; it has also its social pleasures^ uid tiiey are 
m&n. The Persian poet, Sardi, teaches a moral in one of his 
apoktgnes. Two Mends passed a snmmer day in a garden of 
Z06^~; om satisfied himself with admiring their colors and inhaling 
their fragrance/; the gUut filled his bosom with the leayes, and 
eo^jfA at home, during sev^al days, with his fiamily, the deli- 
cbnsness of the perfimie. The first was the seUia/ry^ the second 
tiiie sowd student. He wanders among many gardens of thought, 
Init siways brk]^ badJL some flower in his hand. ' Who can estl- 
mate the adyantages that may result from tins toil, and this i^ 
fdkation of it" 

The dcHuesdc life ^ yirtnous genius has many delightfdl pic- 
tures to soothe aj^ enge^e orar «yes. Who wodd not like to see 
Bichardsott reading chapters of his noyels to his listening friendly 
in his foyoiite grotto ; and Sterne, when by his own fireside with 
his daughter cc^ying, and his wife knitting. He thus portrays 
the scime : — 

"lamscribWing away at my Tristram, These twoyolumes are, 
I thiok, Iih6l>e8t X dukS wike as long as I liye ; itis, in &ct, my 
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hobbj-hOTM, and 00 nmeh am I detlg^hted witii my fincle ToGj^ 
hnagipative character, that I am become an enthusiast. Mj 
Ljdia helps to cojpj for me, and my wife knits and liBtena as I 
re^ her chapters.'^ 

The domestic history of the amiable Cowper, notwithstanding 
his abiding melancholy, presents ns with some placid and eyen 
glowing pictures: — ^when c(mtemplated seated on ha bo&, re^ 
hearsmg each newly constracted passage to iiis futhfhl Mary 
TJnwin. 

In their method of economizing tune, we find a certain nnifimn- 
ity in the practice of authors and students, of gathering np their 
spare minutes. Some writers yielding to their pleasmg toils over 
the midnight lamp ; others, ^fcgain, devoting the early dawn of day 
to the sweet and silent communings of thehr muse. Says an 
aoEonymons writer : — 

** The morning has been especially consecrated to study by thd 
example <^ the Christian sdiolar. Hadcett calls it, t^ prettily, 
and in the spirit of Cowley, or Carew, the 'tiie ihotherof hooey 
dews and pearls, which drop iq)on the paper fix)m the stadeat's 
pen.' The learned and excellent Bishop Jew^ afft>rds 9 yery de* 
lightful specintien of the day of an Bnglish schc^ar, who not only 
lived among his books, but among men. He eommonly rose at 
four o'clock, had private prayers a4; five, and attended the pnbMc 
service of the church in the cathedral at £ax. Tlie remModer of 
Hie morning was given to study. One of his biographers has 
drawn a very interesting sketch of Jewell during the day. At 
meal% a chapter being first read, he recreated himse^ with scho- 
lastic wwrs between young scholari whom he entertained at Im 
table. After meals, lus doors and ears were open to aU-dotts and 
causes ; at these times, for the most part, he dispatched all tiiese 
businesses which either his {^ace or others' importcmity toeed 
upon him, making gain of the residue of this lime for his ^udy. 
About the hour of nine at night, he called his servants to an ao- 
count how they had spent the day^ and admonished them accord 
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inglj. 'FiK>m this examinal^n, to hk stadj, (bow to^ it is 
uncertain, oftentimes after midnight,) and so to bed f Wherein^ 
after some part of an anther read to him by the gentlemen <^ his 
bed-chamber, commending himself to the protection of his^SaTlodr, 
he to<A his rest.' " 

**^ An acqnmntance with the biography oi iltnstrions rauslciaiis, 
proves that they reason incoherently, and wi^ a shOTt sight, i;irho 
eternally talk of having the path of genius smoo^^ed, aad of «et* 
ting It above chrcnmdtances ; for the Hves of eminent mto of this 
class display the mdst admirable eheigies developed, aid the most 
enthosiastic projects l»ronght to bear, purely by the pressofe of 
the very annoyances Sought to be removed. Possessipn ef the 
creative- facrdty pre-snpposes a superiority to athrerse mctfmskmces 
and 'low-th(mghted care.^ 

So It was with Fielding, Goldsmith, Steele, and many others 
honctfable in literature: so also with Hanctel, Mozart, etod Weber, 
in music ; and it is one of the kindly recoiiipeBses of nature, by 
which she contnves to adjust, so equitably, the good and evii in 
tiHS hfe. We owe that magnificent watorio, the ** Mes^h,** lEmd 
others of his masterly productions, to the author's most adverse 
drcumstances ; and it is doubted, whether men of geniiis^glsner- 
ally, would haYe achieved half as much as they have, tad ihefar 
drcumstances in We been more propitious. Sir Waited Bcott 
wrote his " Waverly,** however, for love— not of pelfj bilt his pen. 
Not so his subsequent romances. Beaumont was of opiniOQ that 
a man (^genicm could no more help putting his thoughts- on peq>er, 
than a traveler in a burning desert can help drinki^ whenlie sees 
water. 

A word about booknstalls— esfebHshments which, humble in 
Hiemselves, have been thfe resort in past days of many a true 
isoa of genius. Our collective literary spoils are not exclusively 
to be fbond garnishing the shelves of the library, or the booksel- 
ler store ; there ore sce^^ other interesting littie nooks and 
oomers in the wide world as^'&ttractive to the real book-worm as 
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the h^iey^>ot to bees, where lear&ed parsonages seek, their litouy 
gUD»nt, and with as eagw an appetite. 

Bocji-stidls were the dtei^ literature of a form^ age^ Ben 
Jcmson was probaUy a haonter of them^ when a wo|:king brick- 
layer, he used to be seen with a trowel in one hand and a book in 
tbe^ other. Lackington was a constant freqaeater of these lowly 
depositories oi literaiy wares. The junnsing anecdote of his bo(A 
Tersna a 1^ of mutton, which his spouse commissioned him to pur- 
chiuM, his (ffoceas of reasoning the matter, luid final decision in 
favor of the food intdlectual, rereals the-first glimpses of his cha-. 
ract^« Charles Lamb relates a somewhat similar story of his 
purchase of a Mo, -''Beaumont and Fletcher,'' at a bo<^^talL 
He had marked it longingly, bat was delayed by want of money. 
He almost daily passed the place tosee if th,e book wa9«^ there, 
fearful lest it should be gone. At length, late one Saturday night, 
having mastered the necessary sum — ^thirteen shOMngs-— off he ^et 
to the shop, never dreanung of the possibility of its b^ng^shut 
Finding this the case, smd iJie worthy ,pro{Nrietoi gone to his noo- 
tpmal repose, he was not yet, however, to be baulked of hi^ prey, 
i}r he presently coipmenced a rai4>ing at the door, sufBiaient to 
have awakened the seven sleepers. The, bookseller came, out, at 
length, in the <&est alarm, halfKilad, and g^mmbl^ly took the 
thirteen^ pieces of silver in exchf^nge for the twii^ dramatists, 
whom the delighted author cai^ried away in high ozultatixm and 
rapture. 

Stalls*eader&--^ class of porers who don't buy-— ^are aa old %s 
the days of t)k>hn Miljbon, if not of (still more remote/ori|^, for he 
alludes to mck. To quote the phrase of the London Quarterly, 
^' tapQ<ff lov^ of leaniing, old and young,^ these stalls «re to the 
famishing, as tables spread in the wild^itess." 

An early haMt of frequenting bopk-Qtalls is never quite ova*- 
come, even after one has long become a purchaser in higher fields 
of literature. Leigh Hunt pleasantly confesses to this weakness, 
if such it be: 
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^'Wea^fodoiBselyeBbalting (saye he) at the knn^t^est book- 
stall, as we used to do when fresh from school. In Tain ha^e we 
got cold fdet 8t it, fibiYenng, wind-beaten sides, and blaek-ingered 
gk)v:t8« The dostj old siren still delays ns^ channiog With inunor- 
tjri beauty innde her homdy attire*, aqd singing songs of old poets. 
We still find onrsdyes dlTmginto the sixpenny or threepenny, box 
In spite of et^ttal dnappointment, and nmning over whole windows 
of books; whidi we sf^w bnt three days before, for the twentieth 
tinte/and of whu^h we conld repeat by heart a good third oi the 
titles. Nothing disconcerts nfl bnt absolate4irt, or an fll-t^npeiped 
looldi^^ woman. We hav^ oiuselres precisely the same habits. 
Nodiii^ ddi^its ns nKMre than to Qyerhanl some dingy tome, Mid 
read a chi^r gratoitonsly. Occasionally, when we have opened 
some yery attracEtiyo old book, we haye $to6d redding for honm at 
tiie -staU, loid^ in a brown study and worldly foigetfhlMess, and 
should probably haye read on to tiie end of the last chapter, had not 
Idle yender of pnblidied wisdom offered^ in a satirically polite way, 
to bring n^ out a chair.-*^' Take a chair, &[ir : you must be tired.' " 

How maoy of the illustrious among the bibliographic fratermty 
in our t^wn land, as well as ia England, date their rise ;from these 
young beginiungs. ^ The grahd reeommendation <^ the book it Urn 
oe^tomy and aeeessilnlity. Those of small means know weB how 
to ajqfureciate all this, who, perhaps, when unable to replenidi 
their d^iider oollQctions, eyen on these adycuitageous terms, may, 
m the words of Kenyon, console tb^nselyes— 

*^ Oh, sweet 'twin be— or hope would w believe- 
When close round life its fading tints of eve, 
To- turn ftgain our eai41er volumes o'er; 
And lpv« them tiien, because we 've loved before, - ' 
Aj)A inly blees the waning hour that -brings 
A will to lean once more on simple things. 
If this be weakness, welcome life's declive ; 
If tMs be secoivd childhood, be it mine." 

Sometimes rare ifees are to be met with in the ^ay of black 
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fetter books st thess fitilk The YeritftMe boek-ooilecten^ \aow 

Irriiig obserres in his paper on the mntattons of literatnre : 
'^The fact that er^ age receires^ the impress <^ some pecdiair 
^relopment in its Mterary taste fhnn its writers, cannot, nee tM&k, 
be denied. If we tnm to that age sorife with noble aotiiors — ^the 
Elisabetiain — ^we hare the di^inctire feattfes of terseness jmd 
Vigor, combined with Ic^ beanty of imagination—^ species-<^ fhe 
arabesqne in Uteratore, peculiar to its great epoch. Pi^^tdons 
writing, th6 drama, and poetry: seem to aoqfmre a certiun hno and 
idiaracter from the dominant habits and tastes of the times,^ in 
sQCcession, naless, as is sometimes the case^ they giTe1t»lii tch^i^t^ 
omoej^Hom, which, in their tnm, >)ecome extinct, -and are nsnrped 
bj new modes o7 ez{»re8dion, thooght and le^i^: The prodae- 
tl6n ^ Edgeworth, Austin, and Mrs/Sherwood, mode way i&t 
tiiose (^ Soott, Btriwer, and James-^works of a totally cgfifeorent 
schod. And in poeUy, in phu^ of Milton, Qnaries, P(^, Dry- 
den, wid Cowper, we have had Moorfe, Byron, aj|d Wordsworth ; 
while instead of Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont and' Flett^r, 
and Wycherley, we have a host of ckamotist^ who, however mniJh 
beldw their grade of merit, yet they differ in many of ^lar essen- 
tial characteristics. Bnt perhaps the most obvionfrdiatdmQarzty of 
style is observable among the essayists and gravel- writ«»»-^in 
philosophy, science, el^cs, ami reHgitni, of whid^ ^e^ ' Pilgrim's 
Progress' — ahnost the oidy consplcuons specimen that bas d^ 
scended to ns from the wreck of the arch-despoi}er — affords a suf- 
ficient proof J while the same is seen in the Addisonian school of 
essayists, compared with omr modern: gazlitts ^d Ldgh Hunts. 
In spite of att mtitations, the cadences <>f ti^ ^me muse must live 
still in the sweet echoes that reverberate through ^e caverns of 
human thought. The poet's forms of speech are deathless, fw in him 

* Language was a perpetual Oi^Mc sdtag, 
Which ruled, with Doedal harmonie, a throng 
(^ thoughts and fonns/ ** 
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Let US note some of the corioos modes in which writers have 
iadiilged their qnaint conceits and felicitoos thoughts. 

About the middle of the seventeenth centiqry, the sm1§es, or 
rath^ those whose mnbition was not of the most soaring ordet*, ^ 
wed to divert themselves, and rati thdr inventive powers by tortur- 
ing and twisting theix. verses into odd devicjos and shapes, expres- 
^ve of the themes they dis<^Msed — ^as might be e:2q)ected, to the 
smous detriment of their poetic merit. Many of these fantastic 
peilbrmances were of grotesque or even ludicrous description — such 
as fans and toilet-glasses and frocks, for love songs ; wine-glasses, 
bottles and fiagons, for drinking songs ; pulpits, altars and tomb- 
stones, for religious verses and epitaphs, and even flying angels, 
Grecian temples and Egyptian Pyramids, for patriotic effusions. 
We read of one, much renowned in his day far the fabrication of 
tiiiese curious literary wares, yclept Benlowes, styled by his Cam- 
Mdge contemponurie^ ** the excellently learned." Of this eccen- 
tric knight of the quill Butler has some rather caustig criticisms. 
He Mtys : ' ^ 

" There is no feat of activity, nor gambols of wit, that ever was 
performed by man, from him that vaults on Pegasus, to him that 
tumbles through the hoq) of an anagram, but Benlowes has got 
the mastery of it, whether it be high-rope wit or lownrope wit. 
He has an sorts of echoes, rebnsses, chronograms, etc. As for 
altars and pyramids in poetry, he has oirfdone aU men that way ; 
fot he has made a gridiron sxidi & fryimg^n in verse, that, besides 
the likeness in shape, the very tone and sound of the words did 
p^ectly represent thie noise made by these utensils I When he 
was a cc^ptain he made all the furniture of his horse, from the bit 
to the crupper, the beaten poetry, every verse being fitted to the 
proportion of the thing, with a moral allusion to the sense of the 
thing : as the bridle of moderation, the saddle of contentj and the 
crupper of amsttma^^ so that the same thing was to the epigram 
and emblem, even as a mule is both hcHrse and ass." 

Specimens of this spedes of mblmaik poetry of the seventeenth 
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century may be fiuniluyr to mwiy ; jei. we yestare to mkigiHa 
a modern imitation in onr own yen^acolar, wfaid^ we {Hresnme, 
will please not only the general reader, but all patrons of pore 
water: — 

THE WINB^aLASS. 

Who htAh woe ? Who hath sorrow > 

Who hath contentioiis ? Who 

hath woondfl witiioat cause ? 

Who hath redxiess of eyes ? 

They that tarry long at the 

wine ! They that go to 

seek mixed wine ! Look 

not thou npon the 

wine when it is red 

when it gireth its 

colour in ^Le 

CTTP; 

when it 

moteth itself 

aright. 

At 
the last 
' it biteth like a 

serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 

The reader will pardon our indulging an extract or two t:<m 
productions which, for thAr exquisite melody orid^ beauty, are 
preeminently poetic : we give the following lines from Suxiliug's 
beautiful ode, — 

** Pr*ythee why so pale, fond lover, 
Pr'ythee why so pale ?" etc., 

has been quoted by Congrete as one of the most excellent in our 
tongue. 

The following, given in I^wd Oxford's works by an old Eng- 
lish writer, is unquestionably <me of the most exquisite and regular 
odes extant : 
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• Onlj teU lier that I loTe, 

LeaTe the rest to her aiMi fate^ 
Borne kind i^aoet from afoore* 
May perhaps her pity moTe ; 

Lowers on their stars mnit wait, 
OiOy tell her that I love. 

Why, oh, why shonld I despair, 
Mercy 's pictured in her eye ; 

If she once Tonchsafe to hear. 

Welcome hope and welcome fear ; 
8he 's too good to let me die. 

Why, oh, why should I despair.** 



The subjoined stanzas also speak for themselves in their d^cacj 
of feeling and refined taste; the author is Samnel Daniel, who 

lived in the year of grace 1590 : 

«• 
'< IfOTe is a sickness fiiU of woes. 
All remedies refunng ; 
A plant that most with cutting grows. 
Most barren with best unng. 
Why so? 
Mere we enjoy it, more it dies ; . 
If not enjoyed it sighing cries, 
HMgh ho 1 

Love is a torment of the minde, 

A tempest ererlasting ; 
And Joye hath made it of a kinde, 
Not well, nor ftdl, nor fasting. 
Why so ? 
More Ve enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If hot enjoyed, it sighing cries, 
Heigh ho P^ 

Coleridge pronounced the following sonnet on Nighty by the 
Rev. Blanco White, the finest and most grandly conceived in our 
language :— 
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'* Mysterious Night ! wheu our flrat parents knew 
Thee, from rq)ort diviae, and board tby name. 
Did ke not tremlde for this level/ Arame — 

This glorious canepj ci li|^ and blae ? 

Tet 'neath a enmntof translnemi dew. 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting lame, 
Heepems with the hosts of hearen came. 

And, lo ! Creation widened in man's fiew. 

Who could haTe thought such darkness lay concealed. 
Within thy beams, O sun ? or^ who could find. 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed. 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ? 

Why do we, then, shim death with anxious strifS»— 

If light can thus deoeire, wherefore not life P* 

Hie farorlte lines of Gderidge, on " Youth aqd. Age," cannot 
tul to be read with pleasure : — 

•<, 
*< Verse, a breeze 'mid Uoeeoms straying, 
Where hope clang feeding like a bee-^ 
Both were mine ! Life went a maying 
With Nature, H<^ and Poesy, 
When I was young ! 
When I waa young ! ah, woeful when ! 
Ah for the change 'twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands. 
This body that does me grevious wrong, 
0*er airy qUSb and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flashed along — 
Like those trim skiffis unknown of yore. 

On winding lakes, and riyers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no sjute of wind or Mde, 
• « « * 

Oh, youth ! tar years so many and sweet, 
*T is known that thou and I were one, 

m think it but a fond conceit — 
It cannot be that thou art gone ! 

Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled. 

And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
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What Birange difgnie hn^ lixm put on, 

Of t^e echo:{>9eios^ D'li^aeli has some aomsiBif qpeehneBS: the 
wit of these performances consisted ia the constmction of the last 
syHnUes, so that on being re|>eated, as if by an ^ho, it should 
eonvey a separate and pointed meaning. At times, thk fancied 
repetition had an effect corresponding with tiiat of the Ijishman^ 
, echo, which not merely repeated his sentences, bnt varied them 
to make mor6 fhn, and even answered them: for when he said — 

" How— da— you— do ?'» 
kis edio r^>iied^ 

«« Pretty— well— I— thank yon.»» 

Another species of Kterary diversion may be noticed in the 
curious combinations of words, ^postly in Latin^ by some of the 
early writers, in which, however, their wit is less discernible than 
their patient ingenuity. One of these has calculated that the 
following verses might be changed in their order, and re-cbmbined 
in thirty-nine million nine hundred and sixteen thousc^ eight 
hundred dififi^nt ways; and that to complete the wrttang nmt of 
this series of combinations, it would occupy a man ninety-one 
years and forty-nine days, if he wrote at the rate of twelve hun- 
dred verses daily. This is the wondrous distich : 

** Lex, grex« rex, ppe^, res, yata, thus, 8al, sol hona lux, lans ! 
Mars, mors, sors^ firans, foex, styx, nox, crux, pus, mala eis, lis f* 

This rfngular jnmble in poetry has been thus rendered into English: 

**Xaw, flocks, king, hopes, riches, right, incense, salt, sun good 
torch, praise to yon. 
Mars, death, destiny, frand, imparity, Qijt, night, the cross, 
had hnmors, and evil power, miay you he condemned." 

Among the ingenious pasUpes of poets, we noust notice the fcd- 
lowing, which is unique in its ,w|^*^each word reads the same 
backwMKls and forwards t 
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^ Odo tettel nudum, 
llftdiduft msppam tenet anna.'' 



This ecnxflei cosi ihe anthor, says an old book, a world oi foolish 
labor. 

The foUowlBg Latin verse, which is composed with much ing^ 
nilitj, affords two very opposite meanings by merely transposing 
the order of the words : — 

** Proppioimnfl! modo, qnod dorabant tempore longo, 
Foedera, nee patri» pax eito diffogiet.'* 

** Pifl^et eito pax patrin, neo ftedera longo. 
Tempore durabnnt, quod modo prospicimus," 

Amon^ onr collection of ingenious lit^ary productions, Dean 
Swift's celejMrated Latin puns deserve a place; they will live with 
the language, for they have ne^^r been excelled. This species of 
composition, consists of Latin words, and allowing for false spell- 
ing, and the running the words into each other, contain good sense 
in English as well as Latin. For example, 

'* Apod in Ib atmi de ei re, *< A pudding is idl my deare, 
Mimis tree I ne ver Te qui re, Mj mistress I never require, 

Alo veri findit a gestis, A loyer I find it a jest is, 

His miseri ne ver at restis." His misery never at rest is." 

« Mollis abuti, " Moll is a beauty. 
Has an acuti. Has an acute eye, 

No lasso fink, No lass so fine is, 

Omni de armistress. Oh my dear mistress, 

Cantu disco ver. Can't you discover 

Meas 9^0 ver ?" Me as a lover ?" 

A very learned Frenchman, in conversatioa with Dr. Wallace, 
of Oxford, about the year 1660, and author of a grammar of the 
English language written in Latin, after expatiating with the 
Doctor on the copiousness of the French language, and its rich- 
ness in derivations and synonymes, produced, by way of iUustra- 
tion, the following four lines on rope-making": 
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*' Qaand un eorcier, oordimt, Tenlt oorder tm oorde ; 
jp0«r aa corde eorder, troi» cordons ill accord ; 
Mais, si un dea cordons de la corde decorde, 
Lo cordon decordand fait dccorder la corde." 

To ^ow that the English language was at least equally rich and 
copins, Br. Wallace immediately translated the French into as 
many lines of English, word for word, using the word tvnst to 
express the French eorde : 

** When a twister a twisting, will twist ^m a twist ; 
For the twisting his twist, he three twines 4oth entwist ; 
Bnt if one of the twines of the twist do untwist. 
The twine. that nntwisteth, untwisteth the twist." 

Here were y^bs, nouns, participles and synonymes to match the 
French. To show farther the power a»d yersatUity of the Eng- 
lish, the doctor added tiie four following lines, which continn^ the 
subject : 

*< Untwisting the twine that untwisted between, 
He twirls with his twister the two in a twine ; 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine. 
He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain." 

The French funds had been exhausted at the outset. Not so with 
.the En^ish; for Dr. Wallace, pushing bis triumph, added yet four 
otbOT lines, which follow ^ • - 

<* The twain that in twining before in the twine. 
As twins were intwisted, he now doth entwine; 
<Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between. 
He, tinrling Ms twister, makes a tiHst of the twine." 

Dr. Adam Clarke, to whom we axe indebted for the record of 
the preeediQg trid <^ skill bet^^en tiie two philologists, adds in 
conclusion, that " he quesMcos whether there is another language 
m the uioyerae ei^ble of fueh a variety of flections, or which 
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can afford so many terms aad deriTati?«8, all kg^tunate, coming 
from the same radix, witbont borrowing a single term from anoth^ 
tongae, or coining one for the sake of the sound; for there is not 
a word used by Dr. Wallace in these lines which is not pnrelj 
Anglo-Saxon, not one exotic being entertained.^ 
. The following lines, from Gray, "The ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way," has been found to adndt of eighteen trans- 
positions, without destroying the rhyme or altering the sense ; 
the reader will be content with the following : 

** The weary ploughman plods his homeward Way. 
Th^ weary ploughman homeward plods his way. 
The ploughman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
The ploughman, weary, homeward plods his way. 
Weary the ploughman plods his homeward way. 
Weary the ploughman homeward plods his ^y. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
Homeward the weary j^oughman plods his way. 
Homeward the ploughman, weary, plods his way. 
The homeward ploughman weary plods his way. 
The homeward pjloughman plods his weary way." 

Southey, it may be remembered, so highly esteemed Cowper's 
beautiful Lines to hie Mother's Portrait, that he is reported to 
have said, he would willingly barter all he had written for their 
anthor^iip. This is high tribute to the amiable yet melancholy 
mnse of Oowper ; but we are ^gressing. We therefcnre return to 
our anomalous and curious selections ; and Brst, \feg to present an 
ingenius piece of literary Mosaic : 

** The enrtvw tolls the knell of parting day. 
In eyery clime, from Lapland to Japan ; 
To fix one spark of beauty's heavenly ray. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Tell! for you can, what is it to be wise. 
Sweet Auburn, loHrelfest tillage of the plain? 

* The man of Roap!* each liq»ing bab« teplier» ^ 
And draga* at faoh remoTe» m lengsOi'uag ^uob.- r 
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Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to cli&b 
Far as the solar walk or milky- way ? 
* Procrastination is the thief of time, 

^ Let Hercules himself do what h^ may. 

'Tis education forms the common imnd. 
The feast of reason tod the 4dw of sonl ) 

I must he cruel only to be kind, ~ 
And waffc a si^ from-Indus to the pole. 

Syphax ! I joy to meet thee thus alone, 

Whoe'er I roam, whatever lands I see ; 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 

In mtfiden meditation fancy free. 

Farewell ! and whereso'ei^ thy voice be tried^ 
Why to yoA mountain turns the gaxijig^ eye, 
.With spectacles on ndse and pouch on side, 
, "> ^lat 4eich the rustic moralist to die. 

Pity the sorrows, of a poor old man, ' 

Whose beard descending swept hia aged breast ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
Man ncT^ is, but always tg be blest." 

The following is anothet specimen of literary ingenuity. Two 
woitis of opposite meanings, spelled with exactly the sanie letters, 
form a Telcstick ; that is, the letters beginning the lines — when 
uoited-T-were to give one of tiie words, And the letters at the end 
were to produce the other — thus : , 

, ** U-^ite and untie are the same — so say yo-tJ" 
N-ot in wedlock, I. wean, has the unity bee-N 
I-n the drama of marriage, each wandering gou-T 
T-o a n*w face would fly — all except you and I, 
£-ach seeking to alter the spell in their scen-E.'' 

The foflowing specimen of aJUteration evinces more ingenuity 

tiian ai^tfaai)^ e^ oUbe kind extant:' 

14 
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THE SEI6E OF BELGRADE. 



•« An AuBtrian Army, Awfully Arrayed, 
Boldly, By Battery, Beseigied Belgrade ; ^ 

Coaeack Commanders Cannonading Come, 
Dealing Pestmotion-'s DeTastating Doom ; 
Srery Endearor Engineers Bssay, 
For Fame, For Fortune Fighting — Farions Fray ! 
Generals 'Gainst Generals Grapple — Gradons God ! 
How Honors Heav'n Heroic Hardihood ! 
Inftiriate, Indiscriminate, In HI, 
Kinsmen Kill Kindred, Kindred Kihsmen Kill ! 
Labor Low LeTels Longedt, Loftiest Lines ;*— ^-^ 
Men March 'Mid Mounds, 'Mid Moles, 'Mid Murd'roua Mines ; 
Now Noisy, Noxious Numbers Notice Naught • 

Of Outward Obstacles Opposing Ought ; 
Poor Patriots ! Partly Purchased, Partly Press'd, 
Quite Quaking, Quickly < Quarter, Quarter ' Quest. 
Beason Returns, Reli^us Right Redounds, • 
Suwarrow Stops Such Sanguinary Sounds ; 
Truce To Thee Turkey I Triumph To Thy Train ! 
Unjust, Unwise, Unmerciful Ukraine ! 
Vanish Vain Victory I — Vanish Victory Vain ! 
Why Wish We Warfare ? Wherefore Welcome Were 
Xerxes, ^menas, Xanthus, Xayier, 
Yield, Yield, Ye Youther! Ye Yoemen. Yield Youjr Tell I 
Zeno'fi, Zarpater's, Zoroaster's Zeal ; 
Attracting All, Arms Against Acts Appeal. 

As affordii^ an illustration of the union of sound and sense, take 
the following well-known lines : 

«* When Ajax striyes some rook's rast weight to throw^ 
The words, too, labor, and the line moYes slow : 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, — 
Flies o'er the imbending corn, tmd skims along the main." 

Oar last wiH not be deemed the least in wit, point or power. 
It is from the pen of the well-known, and lamented Thomas Hood; 
and it is worthy of the inimitable hninonst. ^e mbjeet is the 
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moBthy Navmber, — ^in England synonymous with fogs, long visages, 
Mid siiicidesk Every line begins with the first syllable of the 
word, which, after so many lispings, the last line spells outright : 

** No sun-^lio moon! 
No morn — no noon — 
No daw& — no dusk — no proper time of day — 
No sky — no earthly yiew'— 
* No distance looking blue — 

No roads — no streets — ^no *tother side tbe fray- 
No end, to any row—' 
^ No indication where the crescents go — 

No tops to any steeple — 

No recpgnition of familiar people — 

No courtesies for showing 'em — 
No knowing 'em — 

No irayeiers at ail — no locomotion — 
^ No inkling of the way — no motion^- 
, .- ^ VNo go ' by land or ocean — 

No mail — no post — 
No news from any foreign coast — 

Nckparkr->-no ring — ^no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility';— 

No warmth — ^no cheerfulness— *no heaUbfnl ease — 
. No -comfortable feel in any member-— 

No shade-^nd shine — no butterflies — no bees — 
Np fruits — ^no flowers — no leaves— ho birds — 
' No-yember! 

■ We dose onr citations with a remarkable instance of involun- 
tary p<»tic prose ; it is from the distinguished author of the 
" Sketch J3ook.^ The passage occurs near the commencement of 
^sixt^ book of his humorous History of New York, where it 
8tiuids.«6^{dalii prose : 
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« Ute galUal warrior starts ftrom s^ rsfose, ^ ^ 

From golden Tisioas and Toluptnous ease ; 
Where, in the dulcet * piping time of peace,' 
He Bonght sweet solace after all his toils. 
No more in Beantj's STren lap reoHned, 
He weares fair garlands for his lady's l>rows ; 
No more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
Nor through -the llTe-rlong summer's day 
Chaunts forth his loTe-sick soul in madrigals. 
To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute, 
Doffo from his brawny baok the robe of peace, 
And clothes his pampered limbs in panoply of steeL 
O'er his dark brow, where late the myrtle wated. 
Where wanton roses breathed enervate lOve, 
He rears the beaming casque and nodding plume ; 
Qrasps the bright shield and ponderous lance. 
Or mounts with eager pride his fiery steed. 
And byrns for deeds of glorious chiTalry." 

A recent Scottish critic, refecring to ftuthorsbipv audits reyenne 
of literary pleasures, says : 

"The blind bard, who *on the Chian strand beheld the Hiad 
and Odyssey rise to the swelling of the voicefnl sea,' still, after 
thonsands of years, is listened to with reverence, and the soul of 
Homer is bom i^^ain in every school b<^ who devcfurs inm. Plato, 
down the dark avenue of centuries, ^O speaks with a tone of 
authority ; and bis works, though seldom read at. one . time by 
more than twenty persons in the whcd&.eapth,. ' Yet,' says Emav 
son, ' for the sake of those few persons, they come dnly down to 
us, as if God brought them in his hand.' dhakspeare's dust is, in 
Stratford ; his genius is shaking the stages of the world. Scott 
lies helpleas and solitary in Dryburgh ; but l^s works have wings ; 
and wh«re the qpot so secaret, oar the i^ «o isolated, wlach they 
have not visited ? To attempt to portray the joys its posse8S(»rs 
fb^ were a presumptuous task. But who has not felt ^be i^eaanre 
it imparts — ^the rapture into wMch. U .sometimed etevatos the seff- 
possession into which it sometimes cahns — tian cuUiiiie sorqw, not 
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to be exchanged for a mill^ttm of common delights, into which it 
dften mdts — ^the mirth into which it sometimes kindles? - Or, if 
yoa woold see the pleasures of genius, as felt in their most ecstatic 
form, see Barns striding along the banks of the l^ith, c(Hnposmg 
Tam O'Shanter, or rather that poem coming upon him, the tears 
of joy coursing down his cheeks, and every featnre aJnd every tone 
testifying to the tmth of the inspiration ; or if yon woold see 
them in all their pensive grandeur, behold the same poet in the 
cold September barn-yard, on the eve commemorative of that oa 
which his 'Mary from his soul was torn ;' when from the stack- 
side he eyed-the planet which shone above him like wBOtker moon, 
and poured out his impassioned ^ong ' To Mary in Heaven.' One 
such exanq)le is worth a thousand abstract assertions." 





SLEEP AND ITS MYSTERIES. 

" Sleep is Death's younger brother, and so like him, that I never dare trust 
hiaB without ny prayers.*'— Sia T. Baowirc. 

** Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Bahn of hurt minds, great nature's second.course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast."— SHAESPEAaa. 

A suBJECJt SO trite, we fear, will be likely to inspire the reader, 
at the very outset, with a feeling of drowsiness ; so that if no 
other object shall be attained by its {H^esentation, it may po8si()Iy 
serve to lull some wearied one to d}lirious repose, and thus 
begtiile him of a portion of the irksome realities of life which 
may have proved even less endurable. The indulgence of the 
habit of sleep is coeval with the existence of man- — Adam, it 
will be remembered, was quietly enjoying a " deep sleep,'' when 
his rib was transformed into the glorious creature Eve, his espoused 
wife. This is, of course, the most remaj'kable instance of &otmd 
sleeping upon record : we have read of many extraordina^ cases 
of trance, somnambulism and dreams, but none to be compared 
with his. When, wearied with the day's drudgery and toil, many 
have, with Sancho, exclaimed, " blessings on him that first mvented 
sleep ; it wraps a man all round like a cloak I" Sleep is a com- 
mon blessing, none the worse for being common. Animals as weU 
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1^ man partieipate in the loxnr; of '^ solemn night's repose." 
After the day's toty toils,: how fateful is it 

** To stretdi the tired limbs and'aoMng head 
: . , Upon our own delightful bed." 

. There is something inexpresably grateful in the feeling that 
superin^Eces the sweet oblivion called sleep-— the spirit jadeid with 
th/B excitement and stir of life, and the body wearied with the 
bu^y doings of the day, the quiet hour of wonted repose steals 
i^on. us like a charm, and we yield ourselves to its mollifying and 
soothing, influence as the panaq^ of every ill. It is, moreover, $s 
Young styles it : - 

" Man's rich restorative ; his balmy bath, 
That supples, lubricates, and keeps in plaj 
"The various movements of this- nice machine. 
Which asks such' frequent periods of repair, 
*" When tired with vain rotations of the day> 

Sleep winds us up for the succeeding dawn." 

That genial essayist, Leigh Hunt, furnishes some pleasant 
thot^ts upon the subject, &Qm which we cannot refrain citing a 
passage. " It is a delicious moment, certainly," he Writes, " that 
of bmg well nestled in bed,, and feeling that you shall drop 
gently to sleep. The good is to come, not past ; th^ limbs have 
^ist been ^ed enough to render the remaining in one posture 
delightful ; the labor of the day is done. A gentle failure of the 
perceptions comes creeping over one ; the spirit of consciousness 
disengages itself more and more, with slow and hushing degrees, 
like a mother detaching her hand from her sleeping child ; the 
mind seems to have a balmy lid over it, like the eye ; 'tis closing 
— ^more (posing— ^'Jis closed. The mysterious spirit has gone to 
make its airy rounds." . 

Kicherand observes, ".the exciting causes to which our organs 
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are snbject during the day, tend pr<HnressiTelj -to increase their 
action. The throbbings of the heart, for instance, are UMure fre- 
qnent at night than in the morning : and this action gradni^j 
accelerated, would soon be carried to snch a ^l^ree of aetirit}^ as 
to be inconsistent with life, if its Telocity were not moderated at 
intervals by the recurrence of sleep." 

The day emphatically belongs to earth : we yield it Without 
reluctance. to care and labor. We toil, we drudge, we pant, we 
play the hack-horse; we do things smilingly from which we recoil in 
secret ; we pass by sweet spots and rare faces that our very heart 
yeAms for, without betraying the effect it costs; and thus we drag ^ 
through the twelve long hours, disgusted almost, but gladdened 
withal, that the n^ask will have an end, and the tedious game be 
over, and our visor and our weapons be laid aside. But the night 
is the gift of heaven ; it brings freedom an4 repose ; its influence 
falls coolly and gratefuDyjipon the mi^d as well as the body ; and 
when drops the extinguisher upon the light which gUmmers fipon 
the round, untouched pillow, we, at the saiiie time, put out ^ 
world of cares and perplexitiBS. 

But for this wonted repose how jnonotonous and wearisome 
would life become ; not man alone ; but all nature would begin 
to faint and die, like i^e secu*ed foliage of autumn. This neces^ 
for periodical repose seems to be an essential law of all aiupgiM 
life, with scarce a single exception. The feathered tribe ^^Hlse 
their minstrelsy as the shades of eventide sf^ead over the face of 
all things — a type of sleep itself wi^ its closed ey^ids, aU seek 
their needed rest, as the poet sings : 

" All but the wakeful nightingftl^— 
Who aU night Ipn^ her am'roua cBflCimt sings," 

The wearied sons of toil, as well as the pampered miniiHis t>f 
luxury, alike demand this quiet respite from the cares and business * 
of the feverish day. 
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" Come, iffith tlij sofi embrace. 

Fair soUee of a toiling face, 
And hunk the tumult of ^e heart to peace; 

Draw thy warm folds together, 

Kisa me, thou dearest almoner, 
And teli the storm that howls without, to o^ase. 

UpoM thy loving breast 

Pale sorrow sinks to rest. 

And, thou art 9he who dries the mourner's tears. 

Hushing the bereaved one*s sigh, 

And with thine own sweet melodj 

' LvlUng to kincl repose HhM heart's unquiet fntcs. 

* ■ 

How soft thy kind arms are ! 

And like sweet warbling sounds afar 
That steal upon the night's breath to the soul, . 

Melting its fire to tesderness : 
. Bq, to thine own pure g^entleness^ 

We yield as loving slaves to thy serene control." 

SoAe Indoleitt Mk, however, ar^ not content with the just lim- 
itation of Heaven with respect to the aHotm^fnt of its indul- 
gence, they are for abridging-the hoorfl that should be devoted to 
the duties of active life. Bays Dr. Robertson: 

^ Habit infiuenees, in some degree, the amount of sleep that is 
required. It should be "said, however, that it is never w^ to 
withhold any of the revenue that is justly due to the drdwsy god. 
A man may accustom himself to take^so little ^eep, as to'be 
greatly the loser thereby in his waking moments. It may be 
commonly observed, that those persons who spend less time in 
sleep than is usually found needful by others of the same age, 
and strength, and occupation, consume a much larger portion of 
their days than others do in a kind of dreamy vacahcy, a vhrtual 
inactivity of iMnd and body." 

The hours expended in sleep are not the only hours that might 
be justifiaWy deducted from the sum total of the life, as having 
been lost to it ; oumbers (^ moments are daily spent in an abso- 
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late inaction of mind and body, and sleep cannot be robbed of its 
dnes without adding largely, and in a greater proportion than the 
time halntaally stolen from the sle^, to that which is wasted in 
such waking reveries. 

In facti sleep once in twenty-fonr boors is as essential to the 
existence of mamqialia as the momentary respiration of fresh air. 
The most unfavorable condition for sleep cannot prevent its ap- 
proach. Coachmen slumber on their coaches, and couriers on 
their horses, while soldiers fall asleep on the field of battle, amidst 
all the noise of artillery and the tumult of war. During the re- 
treat of Sir John Mo(»*e, sev^^l of the British soldiers were 
reported to have fallen asleep on the march, and yet they con- 
tinued walking onward. The. most violent passions and excite- 
ment of mind cannot preserve even powerful mmds from sleep-; 
thus Alexander the Great slept on the field of Arabela, and Na- 
poleon on that of Austerlitz. Even stripes and torture cannot 
ke^ off sleep, as criminals have been known to sleep on the 
rack. Noises, which serve at first to drive a^ray sleepy seotf" 
becHmie indispensable to its existence ; thus a stage-coach, stop- 
ping to change horses, wakes all the passengers. The proprietor 
of an iron forge, who Aept close to the din of bazmners, forges, 
and blast furnaces, would awake if there was any onterruptien to 
them during the night; and a sick miller, who had his mill stopped 
on that account, passed sleepless nights till the mill resumed its 
noise. Homer, in the Iliad, elegantly represents sjeep as over- 
coming all men, and even the gods, except Jupiter alon^. - 

A remarkal^ instance of death, caused by want of sleep^ was 
recently reported by a British oJBoer. It was of a Chinese mer^ 
diant, who had been con^cted of murdering his wife. Mid was . 
sentenced to die by being totally deprived of his necessary sleep. 
This singular and painful mode of extinguishing an earthly exist- 
ence, was cariried into executicm at Amoy, under tibie following 
circumstances : 

The condemned was j^aced in prison uncto^ care of.ihree^cf 
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the police jo^ard, wIm) relieved each other every alternate hour, 
^ud who prevented the prispner from falling asleep for a single 
moment, night or day. He thns lived for nineteen days, without 
enjoying any repose. At the commencement of the eighth day his 
8tt5ering& were so severe, that he implored the authorities to kiit 
him. , . 

There are, it is true, many provoking causes that-might be ad- 
duced in extenuation of the weakness ; such, for instance, as 
excessive bodily or mental exertion, a very dry argument, an im- 
perfect stotte of health, or a very prolix and prosy preacher. 
Sqpae one of these inflictions . may have beset the reader, who, 
perhaps,, has had to confess their somniferous tendency. There 
are otiiers, again, who, from the too free use of the knife and fork,- 
become, after their hearty repast, the unconscious victims of simi- 
lar nara>tic influence^ ; these, however, ought to be treated with 
little leniency, they should rather be subjected to a deduction from 
the night's repos^, in the exact ratio of the time they thus filch 
from the day's active duties. There are others who enjoy their 
quiet siesta. in an easy chair with great relish; the px>o#s savids the 
necessity of locomotion, and the trouble, of divesting oneself of 
our si^^eombent drapery. This ijiode is not, however, exactly 
orthodox, and therefore we need not weary the reader with any, 
coQunon-place discussion upon it. Sleep has many vaga^es, one 
of which is the strange fancy everybody yields to, of throwing 
one's limbs into all imaginable postures and fantastic attitudes in 
bed : . nobody ever thinks of passing a night with his body straight, 
the oblique curvatmre, or semjrcircular form, being far more 
generaUy adopted. Sleep has been styled a type of death, but it 
has its aspects of comedy and farce also. There are said to be 
so^e who sleep with one eye open ; others with both, occasionally. 
The story of the Irishman who took a small murror to bed with 
him, flavors the conceit : he stated as the reason of his so doing, 
that he wished to see how he looked when asleep. There are 
some persons who sleep with their eyes open ; and a man may. 
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stand before another man in soch a sitna1i<Hi, with a lighted canfie 
hi his hand, so that the image of that person wh6 has the light 
may be yividlj depicted on the re&ia of the sleei^hg man ; bat 
does he see ?^-is he sensible of it ? No I This has been magni- 
^ed into a wonder ; whereas, it only proves what Dr. Darwin long 
-since asserted, that sensation does not depend upon impressions 
made upon the nerres, bat apon actions excited in them* Aroase 
the slomberer ; awake him that sleepeth ; bring in the natural ex* 
citement into his nerves and muscles, and he wonld exclaim t 
"" Bless me I how came yoa here at this time of night P 

What shall we say aboat snorers, — ^thoee noisances of drowsy 
neighbors. They will most frequently be fbond to be those 
who have failed to make " a noise in the world" in thdr waking 
moments. 

If there are few who sleep with their eyes open; there are 
more who sometimes shut their eyes to open their mouth ; and con- 
sequently they generally cry oot for water in the morning. We 
had forgot, in speaking of such as div^ thwnselves by curious a& 
titudinizin^ to refer to the great class of desperate ki<^ers : those 
strange bipeds who— cold weather or warm — ^will ^ck the doth^ 
from their bed, and who seem to suppose that the bed was Sb- 
signed for muscular exercise, indtead of repose. 

People fall asleep with more or less rapi<Hty, accenting to their 
eonstitutional pre-disposition to somnolency, and state of health. 
Th^re is one peculiarity conneeted with the phenomenon called 
sleep, — ^we refer to the fact tJiat the very effort we make to induce 
repose, invariably tends to prevMit its indulgence, Vhile the mo- 
ment we cease to make the effort, is the time when it usually Oyer- 
takes us. 

There is, moreover, something very mysterious abbut this appa- 
rent suspension of conscious existence; indeed almost all we know 
about this physiological mystery is of a negative iand, — writers 
on the subject finding it difficult to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion as to its charactaistics, ix tiie imtare of ^e physical 
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change in the Bervops i?)nstem by which it is produced. While 
tmdesr its infloeBee the will seems to be in a state of sospeBsion, 
both the imf^ination and memory often still retain their sway. 
In the fixncticms whidi serve for the support of hfe' there is no 
- material int^nraption ; whilid th^ physical framQ itdelf becotti^ 
iBsensB^e, to A great extent, to ^itemal objects. Tlu^nght makes 
excursions without Iknita^n, and irayelg with w<Hiderfbl Telocity; 
and yet the volnntary functions seem pow^less. 

" Sleep," says Mr. MoNidi, " produces rather important chaises 
in the system. The rapidity of the circulatton is dimini^ied, and, 
as a natural ccmseqnence, that of restoration: the force of neither 
fonction^ hoi^ever is impdred; but, on the 'Contrary, rather^ in- 
creased. Yasctdar action is dammshed hk the^lmdn and orgaiis 
of toMon; while digestion and absorption all proceed 'with 
increased energy; Sleep lessens all ihe sed^etibns, withone-excqh 
tion — ^that of the skin. Sleep produces pecdiar effects en the 
organs of vision. On opening the eyeMs cautiously, the pupil is 
seen to be contracted; it then quivers with an im^guhtr motion^ 
as if disposed to dilate; but at length ceases to move; and remahis 
in a contracted state till the person awakes.'^ 

Whatever we may be left to giUss about the nature (/'sleep, 
the fact that it is a n^essary part of cat existence is abundsChtly 
evident; ^md the more uninterruptedly we es^ the peaceful obli- 
vion, the greater is the amount of recruited streng^ and vigor 
we derive from it. It is during tiie hours of sle^ that the elec- 
tric battery of the nervous system becomes replenished with iflv%- 
orated powers, and the body with renewed vital force? To ensure 
the full immufities of refreshing slumber, two things especiaUy are 
requisite — a regularity as to the time of its indulgence, which 
should always commence an hour or two before midnight; and the 
most rigid abstinence from " hearty suppers." " An hour's sleep 
before midnight is worth two after," and the maxim is easily to be 
rerified and tested. It is according to the analog of all nature, 
and rl is better to obey natnre^s law than to infringe it. The gay 
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TOtarj of fashion and folly, barter health and real enjoja^nt liar 
a pallid cheek and wasted form, simply becaose.the arbitrary 
usage of polite life, in seeking to adopt some exclosiTe code« per« 
yert the order of nature, by conyerting the hovs beneficentfy 
affigned to-repose to the fascinations of the ball, the theat^, and 
the brilliant soiree.* Such persons nsnally are not only late in 
going to their bed, but late also in leaying it^ 

The habit of early rising is not only conduciye to health, but.it 
has been as clearly shown to tend to longeyity; — numerous 
instances in proof of this are upon record. Some eyen carry the 
practice to the extreme. Frederic XL, King ef Prusoa, rose y^pry 
early in the mornmg, and, in generid gaye a yery short pairt 0I 
his time to sleep. But as age increased , upon him, his sleQ) 
was broken and (^turbed; and ^dien he fell ade^ towards tl^ 
morning, he frequently missed his usual eariy hour of r^ing. 1^ 
loss of time, as be deemed it, he bore yery impatiently, and gaye 
strict orders to his attendants neyer to MBer him to^sleep longer 
than four o'clock in the morning, and to pay jk> attention to his 
unwillingness to rise. One morning, at the appointed time, the 
page whose turn it was to a4;tend him, and who had not been long 
in his seryice, came to his bed and awoke him. '' Let me sleep 
but a little longer/ said the monarch; ^11 am still much fatigued." 
" Your migesty has giyen positiye orders I should wake you so 
eariy," replied the page. "But another quartier of an hour more." 
"Not one minute," said the page: "it has struck four; I am 
ordered to insist upon your majesty's rising." " Well," said the 
king, "you.iure a b^raye lad; had yon let me Acep on, you would 
haye fared ill for your neglect." Dean Swift says tiiat " he neyer 
knew any man to rise to eminence who lay in bed of a morning;" 
and Dr. Franklin, in his peculiar manner, further remarks, that 
"he who rises late may trot all day, but neyer oyertake his 
business." 

Perhaps the most concise rul& for limiting the hours of sleep, 
may be found in the following : 
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* NAinre requires fiTe, 
- Custom giyes Beyen, 
Laxiness takes nine, 
And wickedness eleven/'. 



It requires some strength of resolotion tp torn oat of one's 
warm bed of a cold winter morning, it mnst be confessed: 
we have, it is true, to argne the case in our mind^ a^d then pre^ 
pisffe for the encounter. The great danger, however, usually 
consists in our entertaining the reasoning process to too great a 
l^jigth, wbUe comfortably ensconced beneath the warm bed cov- 
ering. Those too^ who give advice on this matter, with the full 
consciousness of its verity, are not unfrequently found among 
delinquents in. its practical application. Who would think, for 
example, that Thomson was such an inveterate sluggard, who 
exclaims-in his Seasons: 

" Falsely luxurious ! wil} not mjn «wake ? 
And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The peol, thjB fragrant, and the silent mom. 
To meditation due, and sacred song ? 
For is there aught in sleep d^n charm the wise ? ' 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half the fleeting moments 
Of .too short a life ? Total extinction of the enlightened soul ? / 
Who^ would in such a glooming state remain 
Longer than nature crayes, while every muse. 
And every blooming pleasure wait without. 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk !" 

Sir Thomas Brown, in a hymn he composed on the sulbgect, has 
the following lines : 

" Sleep is a death : make me try. 
By sleeping, what it is to die ; 
And as at last I lay my head 
Upon my gr^ve, as now my bed. 
Where'er I rest, great God let ftie 
Awake again, at last with thee. 
And thus assured behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 
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These Mre iny dro#sy days ; im Tain 
I now do wake to sleep again. 
come Ihat hour, when I shall ne^er 
Know sleep a|;ain, hut wake for eyer.** 



Thus much for the subject of sleep: we now have a few things 
to say on that of dreams. The ph^omena of dreaming which 
are so remarkable, and in some reacts so inexplicable, %eem to 
be a species of pastime or relaxation of the mental power^ during 
the temporary suspension or repose of those of the body. ' Tliis 
subject has engaged the curious speculations of Writers of every 
age; and Tario^s and conflicting have been the hypotheses dedubed 
concerning it. Dreams seem to have been the divinely appointed 
media of communication in the patriarchal age, and It was doub^ 
less owing to these real events, that a superstitious veneration for 
dre^ns has obtained in all times among the nations of the world. 

The Greeks and Romans divided the~ action of the mind, in 
ile^, into classes, — the dream, the vision, the oracle, the insom- 
nittm, and the phantasm, of which the three ^rst were supposed 
to be divinely iiispired. To such height had l^e superstitious feel- 
ing with r^ard to dreamis arisen in. Rome> in tbe age of Augus- 
tus Cttsar, that this monarch procured the passage of a law, oblig- 
ing all who had dreamed any thing respecting the State, to make 
it publicly known. 

Campbell has some expressive lines on the sul^ect, which we 
quote from memory: 

*^ Well maj ^eep present ns fictions. 
Since our waking moments teem 
With such faneiftil cohvictJons 
As make life itself a dream ? 
Half our daylight faith's a fable, — 
^ Sleep disports with phantoms too, 
Seeming in their turn, as stable 
As the world we wake to view !" 

Dreams are said to be in part a reflex of our waking thoughts; 
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yet wblte the imagination is allowed to indulge without the re- 
straint of reason, its wildest freaks, they present but rarely a true 
tragsmpt of reidity. Says a recent writer oq this topic: 

^- Ih^eams di^te with our waking thoughts, the empire <^ Ht^ 
sold; and though the world may himg alxnit that soul the fetters 
of avarice, or stirround it with the strong meshes of guilty habit, 
the body's torpor relieves it of the checks and controlling powers 
of its waking activity. Thus it conjures up its unsubstantial 
pageants; the hopes and phantasies of untold* aspiratl(ms take 
unto themselves forms and fashions of beatty and reality, which 
dekde th6 sleeper for awhOe, then ^ve place to shapes as 
shadowy and transitctfy as themselves. 

"But over the pathway of our dreams pass visions of evil as 
well as good. To the person of low principles, and a life confonxh 
ing, they come in shapes that threaten and appeal. Lean over 
the sleeping culprit, and watch his writhings, as he listens to the 
accusa^ons that come to him in his dreams; the dark deeds of 
crime and profligacy which memory bring dp before him in their 
horrid array; then turn to the cradle kS. the infant, who aniles 
while sleeping, to the angels that hover round and guard it. 

**• These dreams are the exponents of the soid's character, and 
let us look well to our Hves if we would have them pleasant.*' 

We may here just mention, in passing, that Lord Brougham 
deduces an argument from the phenomena of dreaming for the 
mmd's independence of matter, and capacity of existence without 
it. This process of reasoning, however, has been deemed liable to 
objections, since, upon i;he same hypothesis, the souls of some of 
the lower animals, many of which are known- also to dream, may 
be immortal also. Without noticing the several philosophical 
theories suggested by this mysterious condition of the mental func- 
tions, we shall simply enumerate a few brief facts and opinioi|s 
respecting dreams and dreamers which we glean from reliable 
sources. The clearness of some person's nocturnal impressions 
appear very remarkable, and even the reasoning and inventive 
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powers tre no less astoaisbmg. Thus C<»dorcet is smd to have 
attained tke condasioDs of some of his most al)struse mifiiu&hed 
calcalations, ia his dreams. Pranklin makes a similar admission 
eonceming some of his political prqiects^ which in his , waking 
moments, sorelj puzzled him. Dreams are, according to physiol- 
ogists,- akin to deliriam. 

Dr. Abercombie states, that there is a strange analogy between 
dreaming and insanity; and h^ dednes the diffesrence between the 
two states to be, that, in the latter, the erroneous impression being 
permanent, affects the condnct; whereas, in dreaming, no influence 
on the conduct is produced, because the vision is dissipated on 
awddng. " This definition," says Mcicnigh, " is nearly,^ but not 
wholly, correct; for, in somnambulism and sleep-talking, the con- 
duct Is influenced hj the prevailing dream. Dr. Rush, remark^ 
that a dream may be considered as a trajisient paroxysm of 
delirium, and delirium as a permanent dream." ^ 

Dr. W'inslow observes: " Lively dreams are a sign of the excite- 
ment of nervous action. Soft dreams are Sk sign of slight irrita- 
tion of the brain; often in nervous fever, announcing the approach 
of a favorable crisis. Frightful dreams are a sign of determina- 
tion of blood to the head. Dreams of blood and red objects are 
signs of inflammatory conditions. Dreams about rain and water 
are often signs of diseased mucous, membranes, -and .dropsy. 
Djreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign of abdominal 
obstructions, and disorder of the liver. Dreams, in which the 
patient sees any part especially suffering, indicate diseases of that 
part. Dreams about death often precede apoplexy, which is con- 
nected with determination of blood to the head. The nightmare, 
with great sensitiveness,' is a sign of determi|iation of blood to the 
chest." 

To prove that, in the sleepmg state, the several senses and 
organs often successively become dormant, aud in a very unusual 
degree, it has been alledged that a slight heat applied to the soles 
of the feet will excite dreams of burning coals, fires, volcanoes, etc. 
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A^fson Who had a blister affiled to bis head dreamed of 
scalping by the Indians. Dr. Smellie ^ves several facts with 
r^ard to |>ersons in irhom dreams woold be excited by whispering 
inthekears. Dr. Beattie adds similar testio^ony. 

The stomach has often oonsiderabk inflnoBce in producing, 
cbreams: persons who haye been deprived <^ their ssnal food 
generally df earn of eatitig. Baron Trenck, when confined in his 
dungeon, and almost dead with hunger, every night in his dreams, 
beheld the Inxnrions and hospitable tables of Berlin. The dreams 
of persons who-have beeu nearly starved to death are descvibed 
as being peculiarly brilliant and delightful. , Byron,, when in Itaiy^ 
with some of the authors^ of the liberal school, used to abstain 
from food for some days, with a view to produce the same effect 
on their imaginations. Opium and other soporifics, produce 
dreams; and it has been observed that the sanguine more fre- 
quently tlream than the phlegmatic; and that the nature of the 
dreams generally partakes of the temperament of the dreamer. 

The dreams of those bom blind are very curious i and they 
have much difficulty in describii^ tiie sensations they experience 
during sleep. Dr. Blackloek described it thus : " When awake, 
he could distinguish persons in three ways: by hearing them 
spei^, by feeling their heads and shoulders, or by attending,, with- 
ottt the aid of speech, to the sound and manner of their breathing, 
Bat in sleep the objects \^hich presented themselves were mcwre 
vivid, and without the intervention of any of the three modes.'' 

-And not only are dreams affected by the state of the body, but 
it is certain that the action of mind, when adeep, may have a 
very considerable and permanent effect upon the body. Thus, in 
It 48, Archdeacon Squire read before the Royal Society an 
account of the case of Henry Axford, of Devizes, in Wiltshire, 
who, at twenty-eighty years of age, through a violent cold, became 
speechless, and continued dumb for four years, until July, 1T41, 
when, being asleep, he dreamed that "he was fallen into a furnace 
of boiling wort : this put him into so great an agony of fright, 
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that, he aetoidly did call oat aloud, and reoova*^ the ose of Us 
tongne from that momeot as eflfoetoally as ever. 

Bishop Sanderson quaintly thns moralizes vipGa dreams: " There 
is to be made a lawfol, yea, and a yery profitable nse, «yai of om? 
ordinary dretuns, and of t^e observing thereof. Not at i^ hj 
foretelling particnlara of things to come, but by tddng^ firmn them 
some reasonable conjectures in the general of the present estate 
bo^ of oor bodies and souls.'' 

Dreamland is one of the mysteries of sleep — its domain is vast 
and independent of time and q>ace. In a moment the mental 
▼ifflon leaps over broad seas and inaceesable, inountidns ; our 
antipodes become our near neighbors, and the dead oi by-gone 
years, hj some strange incantatioB, re-visit us. We ma over a 
^fb-story in a few seconds of time, and we seetn to be invested 
with the attribute of ubiquity-«-thu8 we annihilate both time and 
di^nce. Dreams are sometimes felicitous and sometimes t^* 
rifie. Some foreshadow our earnest wishes, others our diirest 
fears and forebodings. Some are of a texture so delicate aaid 
delicious, that we lain would surrender ourselves to their sedoo 
tiVe iUusion, although conscious they are but ideal fancies. 

The physiology of dreams, says Oilier, has puzzled the most 
ptofound inquirers, who, after all manner of ingenious conjectures, 
have left the subject jtist where they found it. Aristotle, Macro- 
biuS, Lucretius, Democritus, and other ancients ; and Wolfius, 
Locke, Hartley, Baxter, etc. of the modems, have speculated in 
vain — one theory having been uniibrmly ujteet by another. Phy- 
sics are fairly baffled and confounded in the investigation ; luid 
pisychology is forced to acknowledge in dreams a mystery beyond 
her sdution : — • , 

" Phyde of Metaphysio begs defense, , 

And Metaphysio calls for aid on Sense /" 

Some notable guesses have neverthelessi^ieen made ; among others, 
that life itself is but a dream, dimly imd feebly heralding the reall- 
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ties to coHie. Tbe . Mgfa^riefit c^ Eti^k^ mys^, Sin Tbomas 
Brown, discourses oq dreams^ in Ms '' B^igio Medici/' aft^ tl^ 
iiewshion : . ^ 

," There' is snr^ a nearer apprekenmon of anjtlHog that delig^M 
ns in enr dreams tiban in oar waked sen$e3 : without thi& I were 
ttohappy; lor my awaked judgment discontents me, ever whkp^v 
ing.nntp me that I am fronuny friend : but my fri^dly dreamy in 
night requite me, and make me think I* am wi^in his arms. I 
thank G^d for my lu^py Yearns, as I do for my good, re^t, lor 
there is a satisfaction unto reasonable de^res, and such as can be 
content with a fit oi happiness I mi4 sprd^ Uisnat a mdanckol^ 
conceit to tMftk we aw aM adeep vn this world, and that the GomdU of 
this Uft Ofl-e as. more dreams to those of the tyact ; as thejphaMtassn,s of 
the 'Mght to the conceit of the dof^ There is oh equal ddusipT^ in both, 
and the one doth hnt mm to he the emJ>km or picture lEfthe other^ . We 
ai^ somewhat more than ourselves in our i^p, and the sluinb<^ 
of the body seems to be but l^e waking of the soui : it is the li^ 
tion of sense,, but the liberty of reason ; and our waking concept 
ti(Has-do not inat<^ th^ flEuieies of our Aeep. At my nativity, my 
ascendwit was the ea^hlj si^ of-Siporpnis ; I was born inthB 
planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that leadep 
planet iix me. -I a^ in no way, facetious, nor <Msposed f(Mr. the 
mirth and gilliardize ^coo^any ; yet in one dream I caxi compose 
a whole cotiiedy, b^ld the action, ^prebend the jests, and la\%h 
mysdf awi^e at thoocmoejit^ thereol Were my menu»ry as feA^- 
fiQ as iny reason is ^n iruitfnl, I would never study hat in my 
dreams ; wA this 4ii&e also would I choose for my devotions ; but 
0^ grosser memones h$,Y^ t}>en so little hold of our abstracted 
understandings' that th^ forget the story, and can only relate to 
our awaked S0uls a ccmlidaed and brpken tale of t^t that hath 
passed. AristotLe^ who.hatK written a singular Tract of Sleep, 
hath not^ methiote, thorougU^ d^ed it : nor yet Galen, though 
he seems to have corrected it : for noctambuloes and night walk- 
er?, thoQgh in th^ sle^^^ do yet eisa^ ^ action of th^ senses ; 
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we most tiierefbre say that there id somethii^ m us that is not^ in 
tke jnrisdidum cf Morpkeits ; aiid that those abstracted and ecstatic 
soids do walk about in their own corpse, as spirits with the bodies 
they assume, wherein they seem to hear and feel, though mdeed 
the organs are destitute of sense, and their natures of those faci^ 
ties that should inform them. Thus it is observed, that men 
sometimes upon the hour of their departure do speak cmd reason 
abore themselyes. For then the spul begins to be freed from the 
ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herself, and to dis- 
course in a stram above mortality.^ 

But it ii not so much in reference to tiie causes and generel 
nature of dreams, a& to thehr supposed power of divination, that a 
few wcftda are devoted to them hi the present pages. " We know, 
pretty well now,** says Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, 
'Hhat dreams which used to pass for predictions, are imperfect 
recollections." Be this as it noay, the oneirocritics, when bafflM 
in their attempts to establish any simtitvkdt between the "^ augu- 
ries '' of sleep and subsequent or preceding facts, turn about, and 
vindicate the prophetic character of dreams by disdmitUude Mid 
am^ariet^, Hius, they are certdn to be right, one way or the 
other. 

That many remarkable emd well^ittested dreams have been 
reCondleaMe to after events, is beyond questton-<-n^ht visions and 
and n^fat promptings which could not be ei^lained by any theory 
of connection of ideas, or " imperfect recollections," or revival <rf 
associations utterly forgotten by the waMng senses* On the con- 
trary, WHO images have been evolved in slumber, apparently points 
iug towards future events, or seeming to convey awful wttmhigs 
agamst unsuspected dangers, or suggest!)^ remedies for ev3s long 
ei^ured ; and numerous are the oases wherein results have been in 
unison with the supposed augury. Almost every person has JmUI 
some such experience. Credulity, therefore, is seldom at a loss for 
food. 

Instead of assigning to dreams the character of divine interposi- 
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iie^s^ Idilton presents Satan as their prompter when, disgnised as 
a r«ptilei he mstHs his poison into th^ ear of the sleeping Eve : 

« Him t|iere they found 
Sqnat like a toaoU close at the ear of £^> 
Assaying by his doTilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
nitisions as he list, phantoms and dreams" 

** A belief in the ^q)hetic power of dreams," says Dr. Pinker- 
ton, " was universal -amongst the wicients, and has been more or 
less contoned- to the present time, sometimes even amongst per- 
sons of education. Thus, we occasionally hear of individuals 
having had mysterious communications in their dreams, and events 
prdpheded to them, which have actually come to pass. That such 
dreams have occurred, and do yet occur, we have no doubt;, but 
we must regard the fulfihnent of thena as being entirely the result 
of acddent: for, as Dr. Macnish observes — * any person who ex- 
amines Ihp nature of the human mind, and the manner m which it 
operates m dreams, must be convinced that, under no circumstaai- 
ces, except those of a mirade, in wMph the ordinary laws of na- 
ture are triumphed over, can such an event ever take place. The 
Sacred Writings testify that miracles were comnlion tn former 
times ; but I believe, no- man of sane mind w31 contend, that they 
ever occur in ^e present state of the world. In judging of these 
things as now constituted, we must discard supernatural influence 
altogetiier, and estimate events according to the general laws, 
which the Great Ruler of nature has appointed for the guidance 
of the universe. If, in the present day, it were possible to ctm- 
eeive a suspendoQ of these laws, it must^ as in former ages, be in 
reference to some great event, and to serve sonse mighty purpose 
connected with the general interests of the human race ; but if 
faith is to be plak^ed in modern miracles^ we must suppose that 
6od su^nded the above laws foi^ the most trivial and useless of 
ptnrposes."' - 
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Shellej was a great dreamer,- and at oae time kept« reccod (^ 
hi^ dreams ; wheth^ with a view to the so-called. 5aen«e of oaeiro- 
criticism, is not known. 

Barton, author of the ** Anatomj of Melancholy/' who was a 
ploQS clergyman, thns quaintly discoorses, hi many parts of his 
book, against greedy credulity. "They that are superstitiocra,". 
observes he, '^are still fearing, suspecting, vexing themselves 
with aogeries, prodigies, false tales, dreams, idle works, unpro- 
fitable labors ; as Boterus observes, (wa wientis muxpite versan- 
tur : enemies to God and to themselves. In a wxMrd, ^ Seneca 
concludes^ RiUgw DewmoolU, mperdUio <2^5^r«et.* superstition d^ 
troys^ but true religion honors God." 

Montaigne, also, an author whose wisdom has laeejx recognized 
between two aad three centuries, is equaUy strong in denoundi]^ 
credulity and 8(iiperstition. \ 

'^ There yet remain amcmgst m,^ says he, "iycme practises 
of divination from the stars, from spirits, from ^e shapes and 
complexions of men, from dreams and the like, (a notable ex- 
amine of the wm curiosity of our nature to .gra^ at. and antioi- 
pate future things,, as if we had not leuQugh to do ta digest the 
present.)*' 

The most di^ntid of all night-noise&--(me of whrch the ghostiy 
import is. fidly believed by scores of unreflecting persons — ^but 
which is among the most innocent thihgs in the world, i$ the 
" Death-wat<4t." This curious .aoandh^ been held, to aimounee 
the speedy decease of some inmate of the houm, wherein, it ^js 
heard ; and overwhelming is the dread, and tortutjbag are the 
heart-throes, oiecasicmed by the ticking of this su]^)Osed. fa^ 
watch. Though natural history Jong ago declared that these 
sounds proceed from, a little harmlessJnsect, hundreds of bdievers 
still 0xist who refuse to be persuaded that the.ndse is not pro- 
phetic of the chamel-hoiisie. Even tiroae who IbaH been brought 
to credit the fact, that the ticddng in que^on is made by an in- 
sect, are reluctant all at once to abandon a glo<»ny n<^B, aod 
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Ijierefore o&nn that the soimd is still significant of death, for, saj 
they, it comes from a spider in tiiie act of dying, and when the 
ticks cease, tile creatinre is dead. 

Many intelligent persons are aware that this latter (^nnioiL is 
eqnc^y erroneoos with the former ; bnt as others may lack snch 
correct information, it miglit not be altogether snperfinous to state 
that the insect in question k not b, ^ider, bnt *^pedicftdus of old 
wood, a species of termes belonging to the order aptera in the Lin- 
naean system." It is very diminutive. 

There are two kinds <rf death-watches. One is r&rj different m 
appearance from the other. The former only beats seven or eight 
quick strokes at a tune : the latter will beat som^ hoars together, 
m^e deliberately, and without ceasing: This ticking, instead oi 
haying aught to do witb death, is a j€^us sound, and as harmless 
as the cooing of- a dove. 

It is to be regretted that Science, to which we owe so many 
blessingSj-^o mu<^ of health, both bodily and ment6,l, — should 
.have made an inconsiderate com{»*omise with Superstition, by 
naimng this lively and ham^ess lilUe creature, ^^MoHisagaP"^ 

Burton demonstrates the^ delusions of those who af&rm that 
they sees supernatural vkions, and hear supernatural noises : 

*^ That they see and hear so many phantasms, cMmeras, visions, 
noises, etc., as Fienus hath discoursed at large in his book of Im- 
agination, and Lavater dt Spechis^ their corrupt '|>hantd£y makes 
them see and bear that which is indeed neither heard nor seen. 
Thej that muck fast, or watU sleq>, as melancholy ot sick men 
commonly do, see visions j or such as are weak-dghted^ very tim.- 
orous by nature, mad, distracted, earnestly seek: Sakvni quod 
VGlwnt sommant, as the saying is, th^ dream of jbhat they dedre." 

Again : " As Nercatus proves, by reason of inward vapors, and 
humors from blood, choler, etc., diversely mixed, they apprehend 
and see outwardly, as they suppose^ divers^ images, which indeed a/re 

*omer. 
15 
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nc4. As Ibey that drink wine think all runs round, when it is in 
their own brain, so it is with these men ; the &tilt and cause is 
inward. As Galen aifinns, mad men, and snch afl are near death, 
quas extra se videre putant itmgineSj iiUra octUos hahenty 't is in their 
brain, that which seems to be b^ore them ; as a concave glass re- 
flects solid bodies. * * Weak sight and a yain persnar 
sion withal, may effect as much, and second causes concurring, as 
an oar in the water makes a refiraction, and seems bigger, bended 
doable, etc. The thickness of the airmay cause such effe^ ; or 
any object not well discerned in the dark, fear atid phantasy will 
suspect to be a ^ost, a deyil, etc. Quod w/mis mseri iimmt, hoc 
fadk creduntf we are apt to belieye and mistake in sudi cases. 
MarceUus Donatus brings in a story out of Aristotle, of one An- 
tepharon, who sn^^Kwed he saw, wheresoever he waS} his own 
image in the air, as in a glass. Yitellio hath such another instance 
of a familiar acquaintance of his, that, after the want of three or 
four nights' sleep, as he was ri£ng by a riverHside, saw another - 
riding with him, and using all such gesture- as he did ; but when 
more light appeared, it vanished Eremites and aneh<»rites have 
frequently such absurd visions and revelations, by reason of much 
fasting and bad 4i«t. Many are deceived by legerdemain, as Reg- 
inald Scot hath weU shewed in his book of the discovery of witch- 
croft." 

Again: ''The hearing is as firequently deluded as the sight, 
from the same causes almost : as he that hears bells, will make 
them sound what he list." [Whittington to wit] . " ' As the fool 
thinketh, so^ th& bell cUi&eth.' ^Hieophilus, in Ghden, thought he 
heard music in vi^rs, which made hia- ears sound, etc. * *^ 
Cardan .mentioneth a woman that ^till ^mpposed she heard tiie 
devil call her, and speaking to her ; she was a palnter^s wife in 
Mikn. Many such illusions and voices proceed from a carrupt 
imagination.''^ 

♦ OUier. 
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In Hone's " Year Book," a story is related to the foUowiug 
effect : P.eter Priestly, a gravestone-cutter of Wakefield, in York- 
shire, desiring to finish the epitaph on a certain toml^tone, left hsi 
home jone evening for the church, in which he was- permitted occar 
sionally to work. Having arrived there, he_ s^ down his lantern; 
and, lighting another candie, resumed his rather gloomy task. Mid- 
night approached, and still his w6rk was not completed. On a 
sadden, s sitrange n<MSe,-as of the utterance of *^hiss 1" or "hnsh I" 
startled him. He looked round, but nothing was seen-Maot even 
a bat,' or owl, flitting'athwart the upper darkness. 

Recovering from his surprise, Peter jConcluded he had been de* 
ceived, and pKed his 43hisel with fresh vigor. In a few minutes, 
however, the ominous word was again audible. He once more 
searched, but in vain, for the cause of so uncommon a sound; and, 
being at length terrified, was about to quit the church, when a 
sense of duty trithheld him,, and he renewed his work, which was 
completed as. the dock struck twelve. While, with downcast head, 
intently examining the epitaph he had cut, the dreadful wo):d, 
"hush I" cdme louder than ever on his ear. Peter was now fairly 
appalled. He concluded that he hinjself was Bumm(med to the 
grave — ^that in fact he had been carving his own " Hio Jacet.^' 
Tottering hpnle, he went. to bed, but could not sleep. 

Next morning, his wife, happening to observe his wig, ex- 
claimed, " 0, Peter I what hast thou been doing to bum all the 
hair <^ one side of thy wig T^ 

"Ah, God bless thee I" vociferated the stone-cutter, jumping 
out of bed, "thou hast cured me with that word." 

The mysterious midnight sou»d was occasioned by the frizzling 
of Peter's wig, as it accidentally came in contact with the candle, 
while he bent over his work ; and the disoovOTy thus made, af- 
forded many a jest* and laugh. 

Somnambulism appears to differ from dreaming chiefly in the 
degree in which the bodily functions are affected ; in the former 
the will seems to control the body, cuid its organs are more suscep- 
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tible of the mental impressions. The mdpient fnrm of aoat- 
nambolism shows itself in talking in sle^ : this is sometimes a 
dangerous disease, as occasionally the most importimt seorets are, 
bj the yery party himself, inTolnntanly revealed — ^whidi in his 
waking moments he woidd reserve with especial dure. The 
second stage of the phenomena, from which indeed it dedres its 
name, is that of walking daring sleep. Nomerons remariuible 
instances of deep-walking are to be met with^-^one of the most 
smgnlar of which we remember to have r^^, years ago — ^was 
that of a certain restle&s youth, who, so impetnoos was he to obey 
the impulse of his nocturnal vision, that he rushed from his bed to 
the street, dad only in the usual drapery of the dormitory, and 
was found pm*suing his route in the London streets at midnight, 
tin some humane g^uardian of a policeman startled him from his 
state of dreamy complacency, and remonstrated with him as to 
the paucity of his apparel, etc. A remarkable case of somnam- 
bulism is rdated m the Edinburgh Encydopadia, concerning Br. 
Blacklock, whose accomplishments, as & poet and a clergyman, 
though struggling from his eikrly infancy with aU the privations of 
blindness, are well known to the literary world. " This excellent 
man had received a presentation to the living of Kiritcudbright, 
and his settlement was- violently opposed. He became deeply 
agitated with the hostility exhibited against him, and after dining 
with some friends on the day of his ordination, finding rest 
necessary for the restoration of his exhausted spirits, he left the 
table and retired to bed, when the following extraordinary circum- 
stance occurred : 

One of his companions, uneasy ^t his absence frt)m the com- 
pany, went into his bedroom a few hours afterwards, and finding 
him, as he supposed, awake, prevaOed on him to return again into 
the dining room. When he entered the room, two of his acquaint- 
ances were engaged in singing, and he joined in the concert, 
modulating his voice, as usual, with taste and elegance^ without 
missing a note or syllable ; and, after the words of the song were 
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ended, he oontiniied to sing, adding an extempore verse, which 
appeared to the company full of beauty, and quite in the spirit of 
the original. He then partook of supper, and drank a glass or 
two of wine. His friends, however, observed him to be occasion- 
ally absent and inattentive. By and bye, he was heard speaking 
to himself, but in so low and confused a manner as to be unintelli- 
gible. At last, being. ptetty forcibly aroused by Mrs. Blacklock, 
who began to be alarmed for his intellect, he awoke with a 
sudden start, unconscious of all that had happened, having been 
the whole time fast asleep, 

Br. Abercrombie relates some curious instances of persons 
having performed literary exploits during a state of somnolency ; 
among others he speaks of a certain member of a foreign univer- 
pity, who, af^er having devoted himself during his waking hours to 
the composition of some verses, which, however, he had, not been 
able to comj^ete, seems to have been honored with more succ^ in 
a visitatioa from his muse during his nocturnal slumbers ; ior the 
following night he arose in his sleep, finished his poetic perform- 
ance, and exulting in his success returned again contentedly to his 
.eouch — all in a state of unconsciousness. 

Take another case, and it js the only one wp shaE cite i it is one 
even mof^e. remarkable, — and we might add a tax upon credulity 
were it not given by so respectable an authority. It is that of a 
young botanical student who resided at the house of his professor 
in London ; and who was. zealously devoted to his pursuit, having 
indeed just received the highest botanical prize from a pubBc insti- 
tution. One night, about an hour after he had gone to bed, hav- 
ing returned from a long botanical excursioh, his master, who was 
atting in his room below, heard a person coming down stairs with 
a heavy measured step, and on going into the passage, found his 
pujHl with nothing on him bnt his hat and his shirt, his tin case 
swung across his shoulders, and a large stick in his hand. "His 
eyes were even more open than usual," says the narrator, "but I 
observed he jiev^r directed them to me or to the candle which I 
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held. Whfle I was contemplating the best method of getting him 
to bed again, he commenced the following dialogoe : * Are you 
going to Greenwich, sir ?' ' Yes, sir.' ' Gomg by water, sir V 

* Yes, sir.' * May I go with yon, sir V * Yes, sir ; but I am going 
directly, therefore please to follow me.' Upon this I walked up 
to his room, and he followed me without the least error in stepping 
np the stairs. At the side of his bed, I begged he would get into 
the boat, as I must be off immediately. I then removed the tin 
case from his shoulders, his hat dropped off, and he got intd bed, 
obseFving, *he knew my face rery well, — ^he had often seen me At 
the riyer's side.' A long conversation then ensued between him 
and the supposed boatman, in which he understood all that was 
said to him, and answered quite correctly respecting botanical 
excursions to Greenwich made by the professor and hfe pupils : and 
named a rare plant he had lately had, of which the supermtendent 
of the botanic garden had seen qnly one specimen in his life, and 
the professor only two. After some further cbnyersation, he was 
asked whether he knew who had gained the highest botanical 
prize ; when he named a gentleman, but did not name himself. 

* Indeed,' was the reply, ' did he gain the highest prize V To this 
he made no answer. He was then asked, *Do you know Mr. 

,' naming himself : after much hesitation he replied, * If I must 

confess it, my name is — — .' This conversation lasted three-quar- 
ters of an hour, during which time he never made an irrelevant 
answer, and never hesitated, excepting about the prize and his own 
name. He then lay down in bed saying, ' he was tired, and would 
lie upon the grass till the professor tjame :' but he soon sat np 
again, and held a long conversation with another gentleman who 
then came into the room ; . when he again janderstood everything 
that was said to him, to which he answered no less readily and 
accurately ; sometimes uttering long sentences without the least 
hesitation. After a conversation of about an hour, he said, ' It is 
very cold on this grass, but I am so tired I must lie down.' He 
soon after lay down and remained quiet during the rest of the 
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Diglit. Next mormag he had not the least knowledge of what had 
passed, and was not even aware of having dreamt of anything 
whatever," Some find their wits much keener while fast asleep 
than when " wide awake." " Mankind/' says a quaint writer, 
" are so generally indisposed to think, that such drowsy souls really 
mak6 the world a vast dormitory. The heaven appointed destiny 
under which they are placed, seems to protect them from reflec- 
tion ; there is an opivm sky stretched over, all the world which con- 
tinually rains soporifics.'^ As this is the boasted age of progress* 
sleepers will probably be aroused by the (Jin of the locomotive, and 
tiie world in its dotage at last begin to think. Undue indulgence 
of deep may ch^at us of much of our brief life ; but the listlessness 
of -an undisciplined mind, may accomjdish as great a wrong upon 
us, and with as wily an artifice. 

An admonitory paragraph from a recent homilist, and the 
reader may dream over our dissertation, if found to be sufficiently 
sc^orific : 

" The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, drink and sleep ; 
to be exposed to darkness and the light ; to pace around in the 
mill of habit, and turn the wheel of wealth ; to make reason our 
book-keeper, and turn thought into ^n implenieiit of trade— this is 
not life. In all this but a poor fraction of the unconsciousness of 
humanity is awakened ^ and the sanctities stiH slumber which 
make it most worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, 
goodness, faith, alcme can give vitality to the mechanism of exist- 
ence ; the laugh of mirth which vibrates through the heart, the 
tears which fresheii the dry wastes within, the music^ that brings 
childhood back, the prayer that calls the future near, the doubt 
which makes us meditate, the death which startles us with mys- 
tery, the hardship which forces us to struggle, the anxiety that 
ends in trust — are the true nourishment that end in being." 

Shakspeare says, " Our little life is bounded by a sleep :" it is 
well, therefore, to yield ourselves to its activities in an earnest 
spirit, that the respite of repose may be the sweeter. TBe Irish- 
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man who surrendered himself to the ** sweet obliyioos antidote," 
most have understood the matter, for, on being asked the seeret 
of his eiyoyment, he relied that '' he bent his 'mind to it." 

Here, then, gentle reader, we reaeh the terminus of our excur- 
sion among the by-ways of literature. We presented at the outset 
the various edibles with whieh epicures delight to regale their 
palate : and now, at parting, a ^^ sleef^ng potion." Possibly our 
progress may have been m^ked by many dull and drowsy pas- 
^a^es, — ^we can scarcely hope to plead innocent to this trans- 
gression against good manners, yet, leaving our misdemeanors with 
thy clemency and candor, we cherish the hope that if our efforts 
have failed of imparting pleasure, they have at any rate been 
unproductive of its 0{^>osite. 
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